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Publiſh d. | 
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LE T5 RANCIS BACON, the Glofy 
SLA of his Age and Nation ; the 
2 Adorner, and Ornament. of 
als | Learning, was Born in 5 = 
Place, in the Stteet called the 
2 Fe Strand, oti the twerity-fecond 
of January, in the Year of our Lord, 1566: 
His Father was that famous Counſellor to 
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and mould him to the Arts of State ; and 


am, AVTHOR. ii 


| The young Lord Keeper. When ſhe ask'd him, 
How old he was, he ingeniouſly, tho' but a 
Child, anſwer'd, That he was two Tears young- 


er than Het Majeſty's happy Adminiſtration. 
At the ordinary Years of Ripeneſs for Uni- 


verſity-Learning, or rather ſomething earlier, 


by Order of his Father, he was enter'd of 


Trinity College, under the Care of the moſt 
Reverend John Whizgift, Doctor of Divinity, 


— 


then Maſter of the College, afterwards the 


| Renowned Arch-Biſhop of Cantetbury, a 


Prelate of the Firſt Magnitude, for Sanctity, 
Learning, Patience, and Humility 5 under 
whom he was obſerv'd to have made a won- 


derful Proficience, above any of his Co-tem- 
poraries, in the Liberal Arts and Sciences. 
Whilſt he was yet a Student in the Univer- 


ſity, being about 16 Years of Age ( as his 
Lordſhip hath been pleaſed to impatt unto my 


ſelf) he firſt fell into Diſlike of the Ariſtote- 
Lian Philoſophy, : not from any Undervalue 
entertain'd of the Author, whom he ever 


uſed to extol moſt highly, but for the Un- 
fruitfulneſs of the Way ; being a Philoſophy 


Cas his Lordſhip was often pleas d to fay 
made only for Diſputations and Contentions, 
but for the production of Works for the Be- 
nefit of human Life, altogether barren. In 


which Mind he continu'd to his dying Day. 
Alfter he had run the Circle of the Libe- 
tal Arts; his Father thought fit to frame 
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for that End ſent him over into Fance, in 
the Retinue of Sir Amyas Paulet, then de- 
ſign'd Ambaſſador in ordinary to the French 
King: By whom he was, after a while, 
Held fit to be ſent back into Exgland with a 
Meſſage to the Queen. Which Affair having 
perform'd, not without Thanks from Her 
Majeſty, he return'd a ſecond Time into 
France, with Intention not to fee England a- 
gain for ſome Years. During his Travels in 
France, his Father, the Lord-Keeper, died ; 
leaving (as I have heard of knowing Per- 
ſons) a conſiderable Sum of Money, colle&- 
ed with Intention to have made a Purchafe 
| of Land for the uſe of this his youngeſt Son; 
ho was the only one unprovided for after 
* His Father's Death; and tho' he had the leaft 
= Part of his Father's Eſtate, he had a princi- 
pal Share in his Affection) but this Purchaſe 
70 being deſign'd only whilſt his Father was a- 
live, and not accompliſh'd, there came no 
greater Share to him than his ſingle Part, and 
Portion of the Money dividable among five 
Brethren; which was the Cauſe of his li- 
 ving in ſome Straits and Neceſſities in his 
younger Years. For as for that noble and 
pleaſant Manour of Gorhambury, he came not 
to it, till many Years after, namely, by the 
Death of his deareſt Brother, Mr. Antbony 
Bacon, a celebrated Gentleman, and perfectly 
well vers'd in foreign Courts, equal to his 
Brother in height of Wit, but N to 
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In which Society he carried himſelf with 
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Honourable ADV TH O K. " * 


kim in the knowledge of the Liberal Arts; 


between whom there was a great Dearneſs of 
Affection, they Two being the ſole Male IIl- 
ue . . . 


. : , 


Being return'd from France, he was to 
_ reſolve, upon a Courſe of Life; therefore he 
apply'd himſelf to the Study and Profeſſion 


of the Common · Law, in which he attain'd to 
great Excellency in a ſhort Time ; tho' (to 
uſe his own Words) he made that Knowledge 


but as an Acceſſary, not as his principal 


Study. He publiſh'9, at the very beginning, 


ſeveral Tractates upon that Subject, where» 
in, tho' ſome great Maſters of the Law out- 
went him, perhaps, in Bulk and Number of 
Caſes, yet in Weight, and in the Knowledge 


of the Grounds and Myſteries of the Law, 


he was exceeded by none. 


| Before he was out of his Freſbmanſbip in 
the Law, he was ſworn of the Queen's Coun- 
cil Learned Extraordinary ;, a Grace (as I have 


been told) ſcarce ever indulg'd to any before. 


He ſeated himſelf for the Convenience of 


his Studies, and Practice, amongſt the Ho- 


I EE OS. 
. Houſe he admitted himſelf a Member, where 
he erected that elegant Pile, or Structure, com- 
monly known by the Name of, The Lord 
Bacon Lodgings ; which he inhabited by 
Turns the moſt Part of his Life, ( ſome few 


U 


Years only excepted) unto his dying Day: 


B 3 - wel. 
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duch Sweetneſs, Pleafantry, and Cenerolity 
of Spirit, that be was much revered and lo- 
ved by the Seniors, and young Gentlemen of 

the Houſe, 
But notwithſtanding that he ſtuck to the 

Profeſſion of the Law, for his Livelihood, 
and Subſiſtence, yet, in his Heart and Af. 
fection, he was carried more to Political 


Arts, and Places of State; for which, if Her 


| Royal Majeſty had then pleas'd, he was fin- 
gularly Qualified. Tn his younger Years, he 
Join'd himſelf with thoſe that ſtudied the 
Service and Fortunes of that noble, but un- 
fortunate Worthy, the Earl of Eſex, whom 
he ſerv'd, to the utmoſt of his Power, as a 
private, and moſt faithful Counſellor; and 
1ndeavour'd to inſtil into him ſafe and ho. 
nourable Advice, till, in the end, the Earl 
Heark*ning to the Counſels of certain raſh 
and violent Perſons, | hurried himſelf into 
Ruin. 

His Birth, and ingenuous Crlabilbeations, 
gaye him, above others of his Profeſſion, an 
ea afy and free Acceſs to Court, and conſe- 
quently to the Queen's Preſence; who vouch- 
1 to diſcourſe him in Private, and with 
great Familiarity, (whenever it was conve- 
nient) not only about Matters of his Pro- 
feſſion, and Law-Bufineſs, but alfo about the 
arduous Affairs of the State of the Kingdom ; 
in whoſe Anſwers, from Time to Time, ſhe 
was hugely fatisy'd. Nevertheleſs, tho' ſhe 
——_- Fheared 
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| (ory him much with the Bounty of her 
Countenance, yet ſhe never cheared bim with 
of = tbe Bounty of her Hand, having never. con- 
Fix fer'd upon him any Office, whether of Ho. 
nour or Profit, fave only one dry Reverſion 
of the Regiſter's-Office in the Star-Chamber, 
worth about 1600 J. her Aunum ; for which 
he waited, in expectation, | either fully, or 
near tuenty Tears; of which Office his Lord 
hip, in Queen Eliaalech's Time. pleaſantly 
ſaid, That it was libe another Man' s Ground 
Hing upon his Honſe, which might mend his 
Proſect, but did not fill his Bara, Never- 
theleſs, in the Reign of King Fames, he at 
laſt enjoy'd it, and manag'd it by a Deputy. 
But chis could not be apy ways imputed to 
a Diſaffection, or Averſeneſs in the Queen 
towards him, but to the Arts and Emulation 
of à certain Peer at that Time in great Fa- 
your with the Queen, who labour'd by all 
means to depreſs and keep him down, leſt, 
if he had riſen to any Pitch, his own Glory 
might have been obſcured by him.. = 
But tho' he ſtood long at a Stay, in. the 
Days of his Miſtreſs, Queen El:zavethb, yet 
after the change of Adminiſtration, and co- 
ming in of his new Maſter, King James, he 
made 4 haſty Progrets ; by whom he was 
remarkably advancd into Places of Truft, 
Honour, and Profit. I have feen a Letter 
in his Lordihip's own Hand to King James, 
wherein he acknowledges, That he —. that 
B 4 Maſter 


D 6 — eee — 
Maſter to him, that had raiſed, and aduanced 


Nimes in Office. The Offices he means were, 


Queen Elizabeth ) King's Sollicitor-General ; 
ing yet but Attorney ; Lord Keeper of the 
cellor > Which two laſt Places, tho! they 


they differ in Patent, Heighth, and Favour 
of the Prince; ſince whoſe Time, none of 
his Succeſſors was ever grac'd with the Title 


Were, firſt, Knight ; then, Baron of Verulam ; 
laſtly, Viſcount St. Alban Beſides other good 
_ Gifts, and Bounties of the Hand, which his 
Majeſty was pleas'd to give him, both out of 
the Broad Seal, and Alienation Office. 


Alice, one of the Daughters, and Co-Heirs of 
Beęnedid Barnham, Eſquire, and Alderman of 
London; with whom he receiv'd a ſufficiently 
_ ample, and liberal Portion, as well in Land 
as Money, Children by her he had none; 

which though they be a Means to perpetuate 


; : which he was ever Happy, and Wonder- 
1 is OF 48 8 - 1 SEE 3 
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bim nine Times; thrice in Dignity, and ſive 


» 


I conceive, Council Learned extraordinary to 
His Majeſiy; ( as he had been before to 


King's Attorney-General , Privy- Counſellor, be- 
Great Seal of England; laſtly, Lord Chan- 


be the ſame in Authority and Power, yet 


of Lord Chancellor to this Day. His Dipnities 


- 


| Towards his riſing Years, he had Thoughts | 
of Marriage. Accordingly he took to Wife, 


ur Name after our Death, yet he had the 
Fortune to be bleſsd with another Iſſue to 
bh his Memory, the I ue of his Brain, 


ful ; 
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L like Fupiter, when he broug ht Foo 


Pallas. Neither did the Want of Children, 
in the leaſt, abate his Affection to his Con- 
ſort, whom he ever proſecuted with the high+ 
eſt conjugal Love, and Marks of Reſpect; with 
many rich Gifts, and Settlement & befides a 


matrimonial Robe of Honour, which ſhe wore 


twenty Years after his Death. For fo long | 


the ſurviv'd her honourable Husband. 


The laſt Five Years of his Life, with- 
a ing from Civil Affairs, and an active 
Life, he employ'd wholly in Contemplation 


and Studies. A Thing which he ſeems to 


Have had moſt at Heart; as if he had affected 
to dye in the Shade, rather than in the Light. 


Whereof plain Diſcoveries are to be met with, 


in peruſing his Works. In which Time he 
compoſed the greateſt Part of his Books, both 
in Engliſp and Latin; which I will endeavour 
to ennumerate in the juſt Order of Time 
( being preſent, and obſerving it ) wherein 


they were Written. They ſtand thus, The 
| Hiſtory of the Reign of Henry the Seventh 


King of England, in the Engliſh Tongue. 
Abecedarium Nature ;, a Metaphyſical Piece, 
which by ſome ill Fate is loſt. Hiftaria Ven- 
torum. Hiſtoria Vite et Mortit. Hiſtoria 
Deuſi, et Rari, now firſt Printed. Hiſtoria 


Gravis, G. Levis 4 which is alſo loſt. Theſe 
Books written in Latin. Afterwards certain 


Fragments in 9 5 as, A Diſcourſe of 4 
War with PRs” A A Dialogue = 
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Holy War. The Fable of the New Atlantis, 
A, Preface to @ Digeſt of the Laws of En- 


Is , 


Eland.” The beginning of the Hiſtory of the 
Reign of Henry the Eighth King of England. 
There had. paſs'd between, 4 Work conceru- 

dne the Advancement of Learning; in the 
Tranſlating: of which, by his own proper 
Strength, and without Help, out of Engliſh 
into . he labour'd exceedingly, and en- 
rich'd it every where with many and vari- 
aus Additions and Enlargements. After- 
fore, Eſ ht ) but then enlarg d bath in Num- 
ber and Weight, in the . Exgliſh Tongue. The iſ 
Converſion, of certain Pſalms of David into 
Englith 7erſe. . Again 3 The [ranſavion of i 
Lartain Writings of bis ous of Engliſh into 
Latin; as, The , Hiſtory of King Henry :tbe 
Seven. Counſels Civil aud Moral; call'd 
alter that, :Senmanes Fideles ; or, Interiare 
derum. The Dialggue of the Holy Mar 

At d, The. Fable of the Neu Atlantis; to 

gratify Foreigners, who, he was told, had a 
Deſire to fee them. His Book of The Wiſ- 
dom of the Antients, reviſed, Inquiſitio de 
Magnete. Topica Iuquiſitionis de Luce &. Lu- 
vine. Laſtly, Slua Syluarum; or, The Na- 
#ural Hiſtory, an Engliſh Piece. And theſe 
were the Fruits and Productions of his laſt 
Tears. Books wrote before that Time, I 
mention not. His Lordſhip alſo deſign'd 
(upon the Motion of His Majeſty K. Charles) 


* 


the Eighth: 


mention what I my 
| Rawleigh'( whoſe Judgment may well be truſ- 


amel, 7 VU T H 0 + 3a = 


to have written the Reign of King Henry 
But that Book went no fur- 
ther than Deſign only, God not indulging 
our glorious Author longer Life. However 


there is a Specimen extant of that Hiſtory, 


being the Product of a few Morning Hours 


of one Day, amongſt his Lordſhip's Miſcella- 
ny Works publiſn'd in Engliſo; * nen you 
* ſee, ex ungue Leonem. (i343 % 


There is a Commemoration ans a8 well 


to the. Virtues, and Abilities of this Great 
| Man, as to the Courſe of his Life. Thoſe 


Abilities, which commonly are parted, and go 
fingle in other Men, tho! of prime Parts, 
met -togerher, and were married as. it were 
Thoſe -were, . Sharpneſs. of Wit, 
Strevweth. of Memory, 4 piercing Judgment, 
and a flowing: Elocution, For the foriner 
Three, his Books do abundantly ſpeak them; 
of which ( as Hirtius ſays of Julius Ceſar 3 


bow well and catrefaly be wrote them, let the 


:World judge; but. with what,-eaſe and quicke 


ne ſi he diftateil them, I know wy ſeif. But 


for the Fourth, that 1s, his Eloewtion, I ſhall 
ſelf. heard Sir Walter 


ted) —. {peak of him; That the Earl of 


SALISBU RY was'a good. Speaker, but no 


good Pen- Man; on the other Hand, That the 
"Earl of NOR TH AMP TON was a pood 
Pen Man, hut no good Speaker i, but that 
Sir FRAN CIS BACON excel in both, 
Speaking and Ne Tg: ; I | 
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The LIFE of the © 
1 have often thought, that, if there was 
any Man, whom God vouchſaf'd to illu 


— 


imi- 


_ Nite with a Beam of Human Knowledge, 
- In theſe modern Times, it was undoubtedly 
He. © For though he was a great Reader of 
Books, yet that he drew his Knowledge 


om Books only, muſt never be granted; 


but from certain Principles and Notions, 


lighted up within himſelf ; which notwithe 
ſtanding he vented nat raſhly, but with great 
Caution, and Circumſpection. His Novum 


Organum ( which in his own Account was 
 tthe chiefeſt of his Works) was no flight 
Imagination, or Fancy of his Brain; but a 

_ fixt as it were, and radicated Notion ; the 
Production of many Years inceſſant Labour. 


I my ſelf have found, among his Lordſhip's 


. _ Papers, about twelve Copies of the 
Novum Organum, labour'd, and reviſed from 
Tear to Tear, and every Year ſtill further 


poliſh'd and amended, till at laſt it came 


10 that Frame, in which it was publiſh'd': 
As many living Creatures lick their Young, 


till they bring them to Strength of Limbs. 
In the compoſing of his Books, he prin- 


cipally drove at Strength and Perſpicuity of 
wy  Expreſlion ; not Elegancy, or Spruceneſs of 
Language. And in Writing, or Dictating, 


would often ask, If the Meaning were ex- 


WF | - \preſs'd clearly and plainly enough : As know- 
ng it fit, that Words ſhould be ſubſervient 


to Matter, not Matter to Words. And if he 


 happen'd to hit Upon a polite Stile, ( 


1 judice, and derogate, not a little, from the 


na 4 D 1 H. 5 K. xiii 1 A 
r — 

as ge 
was reckon d a Maſter of the Engliſh Tongue) 5 
it was becauſe lie could do no otherwike. * 
Neither was he taken with trifling and play- © * 
ing upon Words; but did ever purpoſely 73 
and induſtriouſly avoid it; well knowing 
that ſuch Fooleries are but Deviations ank 
Digreſſions from the Scope intended, and pre- 


Gravity and Dignity of the Fele. 0 1 

He was no Plodder upon Books: For 
though he read much, and that with greet 
Judgment, and rejection of Impertinencies 
incident to many Authors, yet he would in: 
terlace a moderate Relaxation of Mind wiig 
his Studies; as gentle Walking, Coaching 
flow Riding, playing at Bowls, and other 
ſuch-like Exerciſes. And yet he would lofe 
no Time; for, upon his firſt return, he would - 
immediately fall to Reading, or Thinking a- 1 
gain; and fo ſufferd no Moment, or Slip f 1 
3 to be loſt, and paſs by him unproßta- "= 
You 3 might call his Table A Reſection of 
the Ear, as well as the Stomach : Like the 
Naoctes Antice, or Entertainments of the Deip= 
noſophiſts ;,. wherein a Man might be refrelh's - 
in his Mind and Underſtanding, no leſs than 
in his Body. I have, known ſome of na 
mean Parts, that have profeſs'd to make .uſe. 8 
of their Note- Books, when they have riſen : = 
from his Tat able. He neyer took a Pls 6G 
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as 1s the Humour of ſome, in' putting any 
of his Gueſts, or that otherwiſe diſcours'd 
with him, to the Bluſh ; but was ever ready 
to countenance. and encourage their Abilities, 
Whatever they were: Neither was he one 
that would appropriate the Diſcourſe to him- 
ſelf alone, but left a Liberty to the reſt of 
the Company to take their Turns ; wherein 
he took Pleaſure to hear a Mam ſpeak in his 
own Faculty, and would draw him on, and 
. allure him to difcourſe upon fuch a Subject. 
And for himſelf, he deſpiſed no Man's Ob- 
ſervations; but would light his Torch at any 
„ ooo 7 reels 2cofbrom WM 
His Opinions, and Aſſertions, were ſcarce 
ever controverted ; and whilſt he diſcours'd, 
all hearken'd, and none contradicted ; as "it 
he had utter'd Oracles, rathet than Diſcour- 
ſes. Which, I think, may be imputed ei- 
ther to the exact weighing of his Sentence, 
before he declar'd it, in the Scales of Truth 
and Reaſon ;; or to the Efteem wherein he 
was univerſally held, that no Man would 
conteſt with him. So that there was no Ar- 
gumentation, or Pro and Con known at his 
Table: Or, if there chanced to be any, it 
was carried with much Submiſſion and Mo- 
deration. _ , 7 AS 
I have often obſerv'd, and ſo have other 
Men of great Account, that if he had occaſion, 
in Diſcourſe, to repeat another Man's Words 
after him, he had a Faculty to dreſs them 
| 1 "+ 
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in new and better Apparel : 80 that the 
Author ſhould find his o n Gooch better'd 
in the Stile, but in Senſe and Subſtance the 
fame; as if it had been natural to him to 
ufe god Forms: As Ovid ſpake of his Fo. 
ge of Verfftying z * 


* < „„ %.3 
3 Wl 4 


Et quod tentabam dere, Perſia erat.” 1 
140 28 
i Mhinever: 155 Office oblig Pd him 1 as 4 
was of the King's Counſel FT, to cha 
any Offender, either in Criminal, or Cpt 
Matters, he never ſhew'd any thing of Haughs 
tiineſs, or Inſult over the Delinquent; 5 but be⸗ 
rce | hav'd himſelf with Mildneſs, and decent Tem- 
sd, per: And though he knew it his Duty, as 
if 9 for the King, to charge the Party 
ur- Home, yet he carried it ſo as to caſt a ſevere 
ei- Eye upon the Example, and a merciful Eye 
ce, ¶ upon the Perſon. And in Affairs of State, 
ath W when he was made of the Privy-Conntih, 
he he obſerv'd an excellent Method of Advi- 
ud /g; not engaging his Maſter in any preci- 
Ar- pitate, or unpopular and oppreſſive Counſels 
his but in moderate, and equal Courſes : King 
it James honouring him with this Teſtimony, 
lo- bat he had the Knack of managing Buſineſs 
in 2 Pleafing agreeable Manner; 'and declar'd, 
her That was the Way which was * "moſs accord: 
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Neither was he (when there was Occa- 
fion), lefs Gracious with the Suhjects of the 
Kingdom, than with the King himſelf. He 
| was ever very acceptable to the Houſe of 
Commons, whilſt he was 4 Member thereof. 
ing the King's Attorney, and choſen to a 
Place in Parliament, he was allow'd and diſ- 
pens d with, to fit, in the Houſe, which was 
not permitted to other Attorniss. And as he 
ad the Reputation of a good Servant to his 
Maſter, being never, in 19 . Years Service, 
ko himſelf averr'd ). tebuked by, the King, 
or any Offence relating to His Majeſty ; o 
he had the Character of a good Maſter to 
his own Servants ; and freely rewarded their 
long Attendance with good Places, when they 
fell into his Power 3 which was the Cauſe 
why he was almoſt tired with Importunities 
to admit ſo many young Gentlemen of Blood 
and Quality into the Number of his Reti- 
nue. And if any of them made an ill Uſe 
of his Grace and Favour, it muſt be impu- 
ted only to an Errour in the Goodneſs. of 


7's . 
* 


his Nature, and be a perpetual Mark of In- 


famy and Indiſcretion upon then. 
This great Man was ſtrictly Religions. For 
though the World be apt to brand great Po- 
liticians, and exalted Wits, with the Name 
of Atheiſts, yet He was converſant with God; 
as evidently appears by various Teſtimonies, 
ſcatter'd throughout the whole Thread of 
his Works. Otherwiſe he would have de- 
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ſtroy'd, and overturn'd his own Principles, 
he which were, That a ſmattering in Philoſo- 
He phy draws the Mind from God, us attribu- 
of ring roo much to ſecond [ Cauſed 5 but 4 ft ull 
of. WW Draught of Philoſophy, brings it about again 
aße God, Now that He was a deep Pbiloſo- 
li- pher; I believe thete is no one that will de- 
vas ny. And not only ſo; but he was both a- 
he ble and ready to render a Reaſon of the Hope; 
his which was in bim; which that Writing of his, 
ce, Wt The Confeſſion of Faith; doth abundantly te- 
Ng; ſtify. He repaired frequently (when his 
fo Health would permit him) ts the Service 
to of the Church x; to hear Sermons ; to the ad- 
er WW miniſtration of the Sacrament ; and at laſt di- 
ey ed in the true Faith, eſtabliſh'd in the Church 
uſe of England, e 


P 4 


ies This may be laid down for a certain Truth: 


od That he was entirely void of all Malice ; 
.t1- WW which (as he ſaid himſelf ) be neither bred, 
Jle vor fed. As for revenging of Injuries, he ne- 
u- ver ſo much as thought of it; for which, if 
of he had been fo diſpos'd, he was arm'd both. 
In- W with Opportunity and Power. He was no 
nf Heaver of Men out of their Places; as if the 
'or Ruin and Undoing of others were Fairneſs 
o- WW to his Bones; He was no Defamer of any 
Man to his Prince. One Day; when a great 

Stateſman, that had been no Friend of his, 
was newly dead, the King ask'd him; What 

be thought vf that Lord which was gone 4 

to whom he made anſwer; That be was bne 

YOL; II. w_ that 
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* that never would have advanc d or improv df 
His Majeſty's Eſtate; but undoubtedly be would 
| bave done his beſt to keep it from being worſe. 


divine Oracle, 4 Prophet is not without Ho- 
mour, ſave in his own Countrey, and in hi: 
own. Houſe, Concerning which, I will give 
you«ea Taſte only, out of a Letter, written 
from Italy (the Store-Houſe of refined Wits) 
to the late Earl of Devonſhire, then the Lordi 


NEW ESS AS of my Lord Chancellor 
Bacon; as alſo bis Hiſtory, and whatever 
elf a perfect and finiſh'd Piece, eſpecially in 
to exerciſe the Talent of bis divine Underſtand- 


ing. "This Lord is daily more and more known, 
and bis Works here more and more delighted 
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Which I reckon not among his moral, but 
Kis chriſtian Virtues. i: © IM 
His Fame is greater, and ſounds louder a- 


TEE 
"© 
BE 


broad, and in foreign Parts, than at Home, N 


in his own Nation; thereby verifying that 


elſe be is compoſing, with great Impatience : | 
But particularly, in his Hiſtory I promiſe my 


Henry the Seventh; where he will haue Scope 


Ws, and thoſe Men that have a more than Of - 
Ainary Infight into human Affairs, |efteem him 
one of the moſt capable, and moſt ſublime Spi- 
Tits of this Age; and be is truly ſuch. 


[Now his Fame does not decay by length 
of Time, but encreaſes rather. Divers of 


his Books have been taught to ſpeak other 


Languages, as well Learned as Modern, both 
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ſome time ſince, and lately, by the Natives of 
thoſe Countries. Several Perſons of Qua- 


lity, during his Lordſhip's Life, croſs'd the 
Seas into England, for no other Reaſon but 
to ſee him; and to gain an Opportunity of 
diſcoutſing with hun. One of whom he pre- 
ſented with his Picture, at full length, to 
carry into Fance with him; which that 
Stranger acknowledg'd would be a Thing 


MW moſt acceptable to his Country-men, that ſo 


they might enjoy the Image of his Perſon, 
as well as the Images of his Brain, his Books: 
Amongſt the reſt, Marquis Fiat, a French No- 
bleman, who came Ambaſſador into England 
the firſt Year of Queen Mary, Wife to King 


Charles, was taken with an extraordinary De- 


fire to ſee him. And meeting with an Op- 
portunity for it, when he was come into his 
Chamber, being then, through Weakneſs, con- 
fined to his Bed, he ſaluted him in a Stile a 
little of the grandeſt; That his Lordſhip had 
ever been to him like the Angels, of whom be 
had beard much, and had alſo read much 

4 them in Books, but was never indulg'd 4 
Sight of them. Aſter which Interview, ſo 
intimate a Friendſhip was contracted between 
them, and the Marquis did ſo much revere 


him, that beſides frequent Viſits, Letters paſs'd 
| between them under the Titles and Appella- 
tions of Father and Son. As for Salutations, 


without Number, by Letters from foreign 
Worthies, devoted to Wiſdom, or good Learn- 
do 0 2 , ung, 
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ing, I forbear to mention them; becauſe this 
is a Thing common to other Men of Note, 


together with him. „„ 
But when I ſpeak of his Fame, I would 


be underſtood not in the Excluſive, but in 


the Comparative only; for his Reputation 


is not decay'd, or weak, but ſtrong and vi- 


gorous, among thoſe of his Country alſo ; 
eſpecially ſuch as are of a more acute and 


ſublime Underſtanding ; which I will ex- 


emplify but with two Teſtimonies, and no 


more. The former is this: When his Hi- 


ſtory of the Reign of Henry the Seventb 
was ready for the Prefs, it was deliver'd by 


King Fames to the Lord Brook to peruſe ; 
who, when he had diſpatch'd it, return'd 


it to the Author with this Elogy, Commend 
me to bis Loraſhip, and defire him to get 
good Paper and Ink, fir the Work is income 
parable. The other ſhall be that of Doctor 


Samue Collins, late Profeſſor of Divinity, 


and Provoſt of King's College in Cambridge, 


| a Man of no vulgar Wit, who affirm'd to 
me, (whether in Mirth or Earneft ) That 


when he bad read the Book of the Advance- 


ment of Learning, he found himſelf in a caſe 


to begin bis Studies anew ;, and that he had 
loft all the Time of his Sindying before, 
It hath been detired by ſome Perſons, that 
ſomething ſhould be inſerted touching his 
Diet, and the Regimen of his Health ; for 
that, by reaſon of his univerſal Infight in- 
1 | 8 to 
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to Nature, he may, perhaps, be to ſome an 


Example therein. For his Diet, it was ra- 


ther plentiful and liberal, as his Stomach 
would bear, than low or reſtrained ; which 


he elſewhere commended in his Hiſtory of 


Life and Death. In his younger Years he fed 
chiefly upon the finer and lighter Meats 


( as Fowls, and the like ) bur, upon fur- 


ther Experience, he approv'd rather the 


ſtronger Meats, ſuch as the SHambles afford; 
as thoſe Meats which bred the ſtronger and 


more ſolid, and ( to uſe his own Words) 


the leſs diſſipable Juices of the Body; and 


would often eat nothing elſe, though there 


were other Diſhes upon the Table, You may 
be ſure he would by no means negle& that 


_ himſelf, which you find ſo much extol'd in 


his Writings; that is, the frequent uſe of 
Hire, whereof he took the Quantity of about 


three Grains, in thin, warm Broth, every 


Morning, for thirty Years, more or leſs, next 


before his Death. As for Medicine, it is true, 


that he lived Madicinally, but not Miſerably , 


tor he conſtantly took half a Dram, and no 


more, of Rbubarb, infuſed in a Draught of 


White-Wine and Beer mingled together, for 
the ſpace of half an Hour, once in fix or 


ſeven Days: And that a little before Meat 
( whether Dinner, or Supper) that it might 
dry the Body the leſs ; which (as himſelf 


aſlerted ) carried away frequently the groiler 


Humours of the Body, without cauſing the 
1 C 3 Spirits 
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Spirits to exhale, which repeated Sweatings 
do. And for other Phyſick, ( whatſoever 
hath been commonly ſaid) he uſed none. 
The Receipt for the Gour, which himſelf 
was the Author of, and which, upon fre- 
quent Experience, eaſed his Pain within two 
Hours, 1s extant in the End of the Natural 
Hiſtory. 

[t may ſeem that the Noon had ſome prin- 
cipal Place in the Figure of his Nativity. 
For as often as the Moon was eclipſed, he 

was ſeiz'd with a ſudden Fit of Fainting ; 
and that tho' he had no previous Knowledge 
of the Lunar Defe& : And 'the Eclipſe no 
{ooner ceas'd, but he recover'd, and came 
to himſelf again. 
le died on the 19th Day of April, in the 
Year 1626, early in the Morning of the Day 
* celebrated for our Saviour's Reſurrection, in 
the 66th Year of his Age, at the Earl of 
Arundel's Houſe, in Higb. Gate, near Lon- 
don ; to which Place he caſually repair- 
ed eight Days before, for Diverſion, and 
not with defign to ſtay; God ſo ordaining, 
that he ſhould dye there of a gentle Fever, 
accompanied with a violent Defluxion, where- 
by the Rheum. fell ſo plentifully upon his 
Breaſt, that he dyed by Suffocation. He 


Was buried in St. Michael's Church, at St. 


Albans; the Place appointed for his Burial 
by his laſt Will and Teſtament, both becauſe 
the Body of his Mother was inter d there; 


and 
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and becauſe it was the only Church remain- 


. ing from the Ruins of old Verulam. Where 
e, he hath a noble Monument of White Mar. 


If ble ereRed for him ( by the Care and Grati- 
| tude of Sir Thomas Meautys, Kt. his Execu- 


# tor, and formerly his Lordſhip's Secretary, and 
2 #fterwards Clark of the Privy-Council, under 
two Kings) repreſenting his Effigies fitting 
. in a Chair, and ſtudying ; together with 
an Epitaph compoſed out of Love and Admi- 
1 ration, by that accompliſh'd Gentleman, and 
bright Wit, Sir Henry Wotton. 8 


3 But howſoever his Body, which he depo- 


| fited, was mortal, yet his Works and Memo- 

cl ry will undoubtedly live, and endure as 

long as the World endures. In order to 
which, I have thought good ( according to 


my poor Ability) to make this Collection, 
Y B ch as it is, by way of contributing ( at- 
EN der a fort) to the propagating of his Name 


to Poſterity. 
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The TATLER. 


Qui genus bumanum ingenio ſuperavit, et omnes 
Reſtinxit ſtellas, exOorrus uti Aith ereus Sol. 5 


= Ip |  Luer, | 
I Have heard, that it is a Rule among the 


Conventuals of ſeveral Orders in the Ro- 


miſo Church, to ſhut themſelves up at a cer- 


tain. Time of the Year, not only from the 
World in general, but from the Members of 
their own Fraternity, and to paſs away ſe- 
| veral Days by themſelves, in ſettling Accounts 


between their Maker and their own Souls, 
in cancelling unrepented Crimes, and re- 
newing their Contracts of Obedience for the 
future. Such ſtated Times for particu- 
lar Acts of Deyotion, or the exerciſe of 


certain religious Duties, have been enjoin'd 
in all civil Government, whatever Deity they 
worſhipped, or whatever Religion they pro- 


felled. That which may be done at all 


| ** 2 2 5 1 
Times, is often totally neglected and for- 


| gotten, | 
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gotten, unleſs ed and Jeidrnined: to ſome 


Time more than another ; , and therefore, tho 


ſeveral Duties may be ſuitable to every Day 
of our Lives, they are moſt likely to be per- 
form'd, if ſome Days are more particularly 
ſet apart for the Practice of them. Our 
Church has accordingly inſtituted ſeveral Sea- 
ſons of Devotion, when Time, Cuſtom, Pre- 
ſcription, and (if I may fo ſay ) the Fa- 
ſhion it felf, call upon a Man to be ſeri- 
ous and attentive to the great End of his 
Being. 

J have hinted in ſome former Papers, that 
the greateſt and wiſeſt of Men in all Ages 
and Countries, particularly in Rome and 
Greece, were renowned for their Piety and 
Virtue. It is now my Intention to ſhow | 
how thoſe in our own Nation, that have 
been unqueſtionably the moſt eminent for 
Learning and Knowledge, were likewiſe the 
moſt eminent for their adherence to the Re- 
ligion of their Country. 

might produce very ſhining Examples 
among the Clergy; but becauſe Prieſteraft 
is the common Cry of every cavilling, em- 
pty Scribbler, I ſhall ſhew, that all the Lay- 
men who have exerted a more than ordi- 
nary Genius in their Writings, and were 
the Glory of their Times, were Men whoſe 
Hopes were filled with Immortality, and the 
Proſpe& of future Rewards, and Men who 
7551 in a dutiful Submiſſion to all the Do- 
rings of Revealed Religion. I 
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ſound, diſtinct, comprehehenſfive Knowledge 
of Ariftoile, with all the beautiful Lights, 
_ Graces, and Embelliſhments of Cicero. One 


Parts of his Works, that a thorough Inſight 
into Philoſophy makes a good Believer, and 
that a Smattering in it naturally produces 
ſuch a Race of deſpicable Infidels, as the 
little profligate Writers of this prefent Age, 
whom (I muſt confeſs ) I have always ac- 


Want of Faith as their Want of Learning. 


the Works of this extraordinary Man, a 
Prayer of his own compoſing, which for 


Expreſſion, ſeems rather the Devotion of 
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I ſhall in this Paper only inſtance Sir 


Francis Bacon, a Man who for the Great- 
neſs of Genius, and Compaſs of Knowledge, 


did Honour to his Age and Country; J 


could almoſt ſay, to human Nature it ſelf. 


He poſleſs'd at once all thoſe extraordinary 


Talents which were divided amongſt the 
greateſt Authors of Antiquity, He had the 


does not know which to admire moſt in his 
Writings, the Strength of Reaſon, Force'of 
Stile, or Brightneſs of Imagination. | 

This Author has remarked in ſeveral } 


cuſed to my ſelf, not ſo much for their 


I was infinitely pleaſed to find among 


the Elevation of Thought, and Greatneſs of 


an Angel than a Man. His principal Fault 


ſeems to have been the Exceſs of that Vir- 


tue which covers a multitude of Faults, 
This betrayed him to ſo great an Indul- 
gence 
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we ſee him ſupported by 
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gence towards his Servants, who made a cor- 
rupt Uſe of it, that it ſtripp'd him of all 
thoſe Riches and Honours which a long Se- 


ries of Merits had heaped upon him. But 


in this Prayer, at the ſame Time that we 
find him proſtrating himſelf before the great 
Mercy-Seat, and humbled under Afflictions, 
which at that Time lay heavy upon him, 
the Senſe of his 
Integrity, his Zeal, his Devotion, and hls 
Love to Mankind, which give him a much 
higher Figure in the Minds of Thinking 
Men, than that Greatneſs had done from 
which he was fallen. I ſhall beg leave to 
write down the Prayer it ſelf, with the 
Title to it, as it was found among his 
Lordſhip's Papers, written by his own Hand; 
not icing able to furniſh my Reader with an 
Entertainment more ſuitable to this folemn 


Time. 
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Bacon, Chancellor of England. 


c OS T gracious Lord God, my mer- 
IVI ciful Father; from my Youth-up, 
my Creator, my Redeemer, my Comforter, 
Thou, O Lord, ſoundeſt and ſearcheſt the 
Depths and Secrets of all Hearts; Thou 
* acknowledgeſt the upright of Heart; Thou 
5 Ei, * judgeſt 


< judgeſt the Hypocrite ; Thou pondereſt 
Men's Thoughts and Doings, as in a Ba- 
* lance ; Thou meaſureſt their Intentions 
* as with a Line: Vanity and crooked Ways 
cannot be hid from Thee. Remember, O 
© Lord! how thy Servant hath walked be- 
< fore Thee: Remember what I have firſt 
* ſought, aud what hath been principal in 
my Intentions, I have loved thy Aſſem- 
< blies, I have mourned for the Diviſions of 
* thy Church, I have delighted in the 
© Brightneſs of thy Sanctuary. This Vine, 
which thy Right-Hand hath planted in 
this Nation, I have ever prayed unto 
Thee, that it might have the firſt and 
< the latter Rain; and that it might ſtretch 
her Branches to the Seas, and to the Floods, 
The State and Bread of the Poor and Op- 
© preſſed have been precious in mine Eyes, 
I have hated all Cruelty, and hardneſs of 
s Heart, I have (tho' in a deſpiſed Weed) 
© procured the Good of all Men. If any 
have been my Enemies, I thought not of 
them; neither hath the Sun almoſt ſet 
upon my Dilpleaſure; but I have been as 
a Dove, free from Superfluity of Mali- 
ciouſneſs. Thy Creatures have been my 
Books, but thy Scriptures much more. I 
have fought Thee in the Courts, Fields, 
Gardens, but I have found Thee in thy 


Tem ple, 


-a fy 
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* Thou- 
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5 Thouſands have been my Sins, and ten 
« Thouſands my Tranſgreſſions, but thy San- 
« Rifications have remained with me, and 
my Heart (through thy Grace) hath been 
an unquenched Coal upon thine Altar. 
_ © O Lord, my Strength! I have ſince my _ 


< Youth met with Thee in all my Ways, by + | 


thy fatherly Compaſſions, by thy comfor- 
table Chaſtiſements, and by thy moſt viſi- 
ble Providence. As thy Favours have in- 
* crealed upon me, ſo have thy Correcti- 
* ons; ſo as Thou haſt been always near 
me, 0 Lord! And ever as my worldly 
0 Bleſſings were exalted, ſo ſecret Darts from 
Thee have pierced me; and when I have 
aſcended before Men, I have deſcended in 
« Humiliation before Thee. And now when 
I thought moſt of Peace and Honour, 
« thy Hand is heavy upon me, and hath 
* humbled me according to thy former lo- 
* ving Kindneſs, keeping me ſtill in thy fa- 
* therly School, not as a Baftard, but as a 
* Child. Juſt are thy Judgments upon me 
for my Sins, which are more in Num- 
© ber than the Sands of the Sea, but have 
no proportion to thy Mercies : For what 
© are the Sands of the Sea? Earth, Hea- 


* vens, and all theſe, are nothing to thy 


; Moree. 
Beſides my innumerable Sins, I confeſs 
6 before Thee, that I am a Debtor to Thee 
; for the gracious Talent of thy Gifts and 
6 * Graces, 


. 
1 


* 


— 


xxx le LIFE of the 


'* Graces, which I have neither put into a 
Napkin, nor put it (as I ought) to Ex- 
changers, where it might have made beſt 
Profit, but miſpent it in Things for which 
I was leaſt fit: So I may truly fay, 


Courſe of my Pilgrimage. Be merciful 
unto me, O Lord, for my Saviour's fake, 
and receive me unto thy Boſome, or guide 
me in thy Ways. 
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= I oO clear the Way, and as it 


GE were to command Silence, 
Ir 2 in order to have the Teſti- 


b #8 
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— ter heard, without the Inter- 
ruption of tacit Odjections, I have determin'd 


in the firſt Place, to deliver Learning from 


the 
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nity of Learning to be bet» 
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2 B ACO Ns Eſſays continu d. 
the Diſgraces and Diſcredits, which Ignorance 
as caſt upon it; but Ignorance, under ſe- 
veral Forms, appearing and diſcovering it jc 
ſelf ſometimes in the Zeal of Divines, ſome- It! 
times in the Arrogance of Politicians, and ti 
ſometimes in the Errors of Learned Men IN 
themſelves. „„ t] 


I Hear the firſt ſay, That Knowledge is 1 
of the Number of thoſe Things, which are If, 
to be admitted with Limitation and Caution: 
| That an over-great Appetite of Knowledge, 
was the firſt Sin, whereupon enſued the Fall 
of Man; and that even to this Day it hath 
ſomewhat of. the Serpent in it; for when it 
enters, it makes a Man ſwell ; Scientia in- 
flat. That Solomon 3s of Opinion, that there 

it no end of taking Books :, and that muth 
Reading is wearineſs of the Fleſh. And in a- 
Nother place, That in much Wiſdom there is 
much Grief : And that he that encreaſeth 
Knowledge, encreaſeth Anxiety: That St. 
Paul puts in a Caveat, I hat we be not ſpoil- 
ed through vain Philoſophy. Further, That 
Experience demonſirates, that the learned'ſi 
Men have been Arch-Hereticks 5 - and the 
learned ſt Times inclined to Atheiſm, Finally, 
That the contemplation of Second Cauſes de- 
rogates from the Authority of the Firſt Cauſe: 


„ es, oh, fre} „ Wh = — 


© 
ed . So ©. 


Wan ——cQc- Ju 


10 diſcover then the Falſity of this Obi. 
nion, and the Weakneſs of its Foundation, 


any 


ſes are but as Emiſſaries) 
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any Man may ſee olainly, that theſe Men 
do not obſerve and conſider, that the Know- 
ledge which occaſion'd the Fall, was not 
that pure and primitive Knowled; oe of Na- 
ture, by the Light of which, May. gave 
Names io other Creatures in Paradiſe, as 
they were brought before him, according, 
to their Proprieties; but that proud Know- 
ledge of Good and Evil, by which he af- 
feed to ſhake off God, and give Law fo 
himſelf, Neither is it any Quantity of 


Knowledge, how great ſoever, that can ſwell 


the Mind, ſince nothing can fill the Soul, 
much leſs extend it, but God, and the Con- 
templation of God: And therefore Solo- 
mon ſpeaking of the two principal Senſes of 
Inquiſition (Seeing and Hearing ) faith, That 
the Eye is never ſatisfied with Seeing, nor 
the Ear with Hearing. Eccleſ. 1. 8. And 
if there be no Fulneſs, it follows, that the 
Continent is greater than the Content. 


IN like manner, of Knowledge it cg 
and the Mind of Man (to which the Sen- 
he defines in theſe 
Words, which he ſubjoins to his Calendar, 
or Regiſter, that ſets down the Times and 
Seaſons of all Things, concluding thus: 
Goa bath made all I kings beautiful, or de- 
cent, in the true return of their Seaſons: 
Eecleſ. 3. 11. Alſo be bath placed the World 
in Man's Heart, yet cannot Man find out the 
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Work which God worketh from the Begin- I; 


Ving to the End. By which Words halb 


plainly intimates, that God has framed the 
Mind like a Mirrour, or Glaſs, capable of 
the Image of the Univerſal World, and a: 
defirous of receiving it, as the Eye is 0 
Light, and delighted to behold not only the 
Varieties and Viciſſitudes of Times, but am le 
bitious likewiſe to ſearch, and ſpy out thꝗſis 
immoveable and inviolable Laws and Decree: 
of Nature. And altho' he ſeem to inſinu 


C 
ate, that the Whole of that Oeconomy ol! 
Nature (which he calls The Work which Go 
works from the Beginning to the End) i 
not poſlible to be found out by Man; thi 
does not derogate from the Capacity of Man 
but ſhould be caft upon the Impediments ofle: 
Knowledge; ſuch as the ſhortneſs of LifeWo 
ſeparation in Men's Studies; a depraved an(ic 
unfaithful Tradition of Knowledge, from hanYÞ 
to hand; and a World of other Inconvenien ih 


cies, to which the Condition of Man is fub 
jet. For that no Part of the Univerſe 1: 
improper for the Diſquiſition of Man, hQQE 
ſbews clearly enough in another Placet 
where he ſays, The Spirit of Man is as tb. 
Lamp of God, wherewith be ſearcheth the Inn» 
wards of all Secrets. by Mes > 


I then ſuch be the Capacity of the Mind a 
of Man, it is manifeſt that there is no Dan I. 
ger from the Quantity of Knowledge ( howſa 
1 55 . large 


n „ 


— 
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in- large ſoever) leſt it ſhould make it ſwell: : 
bo but merely in the Quality of Knowledge. 
tha which tho' never fo fal, if it be taken 

off without its proper Antidote, 'hath a kind of 
AMalignity and Venom in it, full of flatuous 
Symptoms. This Antidote, or Corrective- 
AY Spice (the mixture whereof tempers Know- 
im lads, and renders it exceeding wholſome ) 
tha is Charity, which alſo the Apoſtle ſubjoins 
Ito the former Clauſe, ſaying, Knowledge puf= 
feth up, but Charity "buildeth up Not un- 
like that which he delivers in another Place, 
Tu (ſays he) I ſpake with the Tongues of 
) iff Men, and of Angels, and have not Charity, 1 
thi" become as ſounding Braſs, or a tinkling 
Ian Cymbal, 1 Cor. 13. Not but that it is an 
s offliexcellent Thing to ſpeak with the Tongues 
ifefof Men and Angels, but becauſe if it be 
and ſevered from Charity, and not referr'd to the 
anWpublick Good of Mankind, it will rather ex- 
ien hibit an empty Glory, than any ſolid Fruit. 


AS for Solomon's Cenſure, touching the 
YExceſs of Writing and Reading Books; and 
the Anxiety of Spirit redounding from Know- 
ledge ; and that Admonition of St. Paul, That 
we be not ſeduced by vain Philoſophy ; let 
thoſe Paſſages be rightly explain'd, and they 
do excellently point out the true Bounds 


ledge is confined and circumſcribed, yet ſo 
as that She may be at liberty, without any 
Da fſtrait⸗ 


and Limits, within Which Human Know- _ 


* 
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firmening, to comprefiend and take in the 


univerſal Nature of Things. The Limits are 
Three. The Firſt, That we do not ſo place 


our Felicity in Knowledge, as to forget our 

Mortality. The Second, That we do not fo 
uſe our Knowledge, as that it may be the 
occation of Anxiety, not Tranquillit of Mind. 
The Third, That we do not think, by the 
Contemplation of Nature, to be able to reach 
the Divine Myſteries. 


As to the Firſt, Solomon doth e 
expound himſelf in another Place of the ſame 
Book, Eccleſ. 2. 13. GC. I ſaw well, faith 
Dc, that W iſdom recedeth as far from Folly, 
as Light from Darkneſs. The wiſe Man's 
Eyes keep watch in his Head, whereas the 
Tool roveth about in Darkneſs but withal 


J learn'd, that the ſame Mortality involves 
them both. | 


F 0 R the Cd Certain it is, that no 
Anxiety, or Perturbation of Mind, reſults 
from Knowledge, hut merely by Ac- 
cident. For all Knowledge, and Wonder, 
( which is the Seed of Knowledge ) is in it 
ſelf Pleaſant; but when Concluſions are 
drawn from it, which being obliquely ap- 
plicd to our own Particular, beget either 
weak Fears, or vaſt Deſires, then, and not 
till then, ariſes that Vexation, and Trouble 
of Mind, of which we are ſpeaking : 4 or 

= then 


— 
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then Knowledge is no longer Dry Light, (as 
e Heraclitus the Obſcure, would have it, Lu- 
e men ſiccum optima anima; Dry Light's the 
ce WW beſt Soul) but becomes Lumen madidum, at- 
ir gue Humoribus Affectuum maceratum; Light 
lo Wl ſteeped and infuſed in the Humours of the 
77 ²˙ ( 


e THE Third Rule requires a more accu- 
h rate Diſquiſition, and is not to be lightly 
paſſed over. For if any Man thinks, by a 
View and Enguiry into ſenſible and materi- 
ly WW al Things, to attain ſo much Light, as will 
nc be ſufficient to diſcover the Nature, or Will 
th of God, that Man indeed is ſpoiPd through 
ly, Ml vain Philoſophy. For the Contemplation of 
the Creatures, with regard to the Creatures 
themſelves, produces Knowledge ; but with 
regard to God, Wonder only, which is a 
es kind of broken Knowledge. And therefore 
it was moſt aptly ſaid by one of Plato's 
School: That Human Senſes reſemble the 
no Sun, which reveals indeed the Terreſtrial 
Its ¶ Globe, but ſeals up the Celeſtial, and the 
Stars. So the Senſe diſcovers natural Things, 
r, but darkens and ſhuts up Divine. And hence 
it hath come to paſs, that ſome of the learn- 
re ed Tribe have tumbled into Hereſy, whilſt 
p- they labour'd to fly up to the Secrets of 
cr the Deity, upon the waxen Wings of the 
ot WF Senſes. - e — 
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Opinion that too much Knowledge inclinex 
rance of Second Cauſes is, as it were, a Mid 
- Queſtion, Fob 13. 7. Whether it be fit tg 
Lie for God, and for his Sake to ſpeak de- 


Second Cauſes ; and if they would have itf 


nothing elſe, but to offer to the Author of 


ſelves to the Mind of Man, and the Mind 


© ceed further, and view the Dependence, Con- 
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'AS to the Conceit of thoſe, who are 0! 


the Mind to Atheiſm, and that the Igno 
wife to our Piety towards the Firſt Cauſe 


I would willingly ask theſe Perſons Jobs 


ceitfully, that we may gratify bim? For i 
is plain, that God worketh nothing in Na- 
ture, according to ordinary Courſe, but by 


otherwiſe believed, twould be mere Impo- 
ſture, as it were, in favour to God; and 


EIS 5: - a — oa &5 af = 


Truth, the unclean Sacrifice of a Lye. 


B further, it is an aſſured Truth, 
and warranted by Experience, that a ſmall, 
or ſuperficial Taſte of Philoſophy, may per- 


chance incline a Man to Atheiſm, but that 
a deeper Draught brings him back again to 
Religion. For, in the entrance to Philoſo- 
phy, when the Second Cauſes, which are, as 
it were, neareſt to the Senſes, offer them- 


it ſelf cleaves unto them, and dwells up- 
on them, an Oblivion of- the Firſt Cauſe 
may poſlibly creep in : But if a Man pro- 


tinuation, and Confederacy of Cauſes, and 
oy SN the 


— 
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Iche Works of Providence, then according to 
off the Allegory of the Poets, he will eaſily be- 
ine lieve that the higheſt Link of Nature's Chain, 
is faſten'd to the F oot of Jupiter's Chair. 


T O conclude in a Word, let no Man, 
Jin purſuit of the Name of an ill-apply'd 
% Sobriety and Moderation, imagin, that we 
can go too far, or be too well: ſtudied in 


Na of God's Works, Divinity, or Philoſophy ; 
by but rather let Men awaken themſelves, and 
it vigorouſly urge and purſue an endleſs Pro- 
bo- greſs, or Proficiency in both; only let em 
0 deware, leſt they apply Knowledge to Swel- 
off livg, not to Charity; to Oſtentation, not 
to Uſe : And again, That they do not un- 

{kilfully mingle and confound thoſe diſtin& 
h Learnings of Theology and ane and 
, heir ſeveral Waters together. 


11 EEE FO | - 


the Book of God's Word, or in the Book 
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Reading, or too Peremptory and Poſitive by 


by reaſon of the Diſſmilitude of Examples: 
Hut at leaft, that they divert however, and 


The and Privacy : Next that they bring into States 


W 
* 


CHAP. II. 


Diſcredits of L E AR NIN from the 
NOOR f P PO, Ne. 5.40 
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0 W let us come to the Mies C 
wherewith the Politicians aſperſe Wa 
Learning. They are of this Na- Hat 
ture: That the Arts ſoften Men's tc 
Minds, and render them unapt for Mc. 

Military Glory. Then, in matter of Politicks (WS 

too, that they ſpoil Men s Diſpofitions, ma- 

king them either too Curious by W, ay of 


the Stiffneſs and Strifineſs of Rules; or to I 
Swelling, by reaſon of the Greatneſs of Ex- N 
amples ; „ or too Incompatible with the Times, ; 


alie nate Men's Minds from Buſineſs and Ac- 
tion: inſtilling into them a love of Leiſure 


4 Relaxation of Diſcipline, whilſt every Man 
is more ready to Argue, than to Obey. Up- 
on which Conceit, Cato, ſirnamed the Cenſor 
one of the wiſeſt Men that ever lived, when 
the young Men of Rome, flock'd from all 


har 


? 
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uarters about Carneades the Philoſopher, 
ho was come Embaſſador from Rome, ta- 


ken with the Sweetneſs and Majeſty of his 


Eloquence, gave Counſel in full Senate, That 
hey ſhould give him his Diſpatch with all 


ſpeed, leſt he ſhould infe& and inchant the 
Minds of the Citizens, and at unawares bring 


n an Alteration of the Mannérs and Cu- 


ftoms of the State. The ſame Conceit mov'd 
Virgil alſo, preferring the Honour of his 


Country, before his own Profeſſion, to make 
a Separation between the Arts of Policy, 


and the Arts of Literature, claiming thoſe 


to the Romans, and leaving theſe to the Gre. 


cians, in thoſe celebrated Verſes, An. 6. V. 
W349. on. e 


Excudent alii, &c. 


Let others better mould the running Maſs 
Of Mettal, and inform the breathing Braſs, 
And ſoften into Fleſh a Marble Face : 
Plead better at the Bar; deſcribe the Skies, 
And when the Stars deſcend, and when they riſe. 
But Rome, vi, Thine alone, with awful Sway, 
To rule Mankind, and make the World obey , 


Diſpoſing Peace and ar ihy own majeſtick Way. 


Dryden. 
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W Eͤ ſee likewiſe that Anytas, the Accu-| 
ſer of Socrates, laid it as an Article of 


Charge and Accuſation againſt him, That 
he did by the Power and Foy of his 


Diſcourſes: and Diſputations, embafe in the 
Minds of young Men, the Authority and 
| Reverence of the Laws and Cuſtoms of 


their Country; and that he did pro- 


feſs a dangeraus and pernicious Art, with 


which, whoever was furniſh'd, might make 


of Eloquence. 


the worſe Cauſe the better, and ſuppreſs 
Truth it felf by the Train and Bravery 


BUT theſe, and the like Im putatians, 


carry rather a perſonated Gravity, than any 
Sincerity of Truth. For Experience wit- 

neſſes, as the ſelf- ſame Perſons, ſo the ſelt- 
ſame Times have flouriſh'd in the Glory of 


Arms ind Good Letters at once. As for 


Men, we may inftance in that noble Pair 


of Emperors, Alexander the Great, and Ju- 
lius Ceſar the Dictator; the One, Ariſtotle's 


Scholar in Philoſophy, the Other, Cicers's 
Rival in Eloquence. Or if any Man ſhould 
rather call for Learned Men, that have pro- 
ved great Generals, than Generals that were 


great Scholars, there is ready for him Epa- 


minondas the Theban, or Zenophon the Athe- 


Nan 5 


the former of which was the firſt 


that paved the Way to the overthrow of 


the 
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the Perſian Monarchy. And this Marriage, as 
it were, of Arms and Letters, is yet more 
viſible in Times, than in Perſons, by how 
much an Age is a greater Object than a 
Man. For the very ſame Times with the 
Egyptians, *Afſyrians, Perſians, Grecians, and 


| Romans, that are moſt renown'd for mili- 


tary Vertue, were likewiſe moſt admired for 
Learning too; ſo that the graveſt Authors 
and Philoſophers, and the moſt celebrated 
Captains and Governours, have lived in the 
ſame Age. Nor indeed can it otherwiſe be, 


for as in Man the Vigor of Body and Mind 


grow to maturity almoſt together (ſave 


that the former is a little more early than 


the other) ſo in States, the Glory of Arms 


and Learning (the one whereof correſponds. 


to the Body, the other to the Soul) are 


either Coeval, or follow one another very 


Cloſe. 


NOW for matter of Policy and Govern- 
ment, that Learning ſhould rather be an Im- 
pediment, than a Help to it, is a Thing 


very improbable, We all confeſs it an un- 


adviſed Act, to commit a natural Body, and 
the Cure of Health, to Empyrick Phylicians, 


who are wont to make boaſt of a few Re- 


ceipts, which ſeem to them univerſal. Reme- 


dies, in confidence of which they venture 


to attempt any thing, when yet they neither 


know the Cauſes of Diſeaſes, nor the Conſti- 
| tutions 
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;tutions of Patients, nor the Danger of Sym- 
ptoms, nor the true Method of Cures. We 
ee it a like Error in thoſe, who for the V 
diſpatch of their Cauſes and Suits, make uſe th 

of little Lawyers, vers'd in Practice rather, 

than in the Law-Books, who are eaſily im- 
Pos'd upon, if there fall out any thing 0 
new, or out of the common Road of their © 
Experience: So by like reaſon, it muſt needs 1 
be a Matter of great Danger, whenever the © 
Sum of Affairs is intruſted chiefly to Em-! 
pyrick Stateſmen. On the contrary, there 4 
can ſcarce one Inſtance be brought of a diſa- 
| 


ſtrous Government, where Learned Men have 

Hate at the Helm. For tho' it hath been 
ordinary with Politicians to vility Learned 
Men by the Name of Pedants ; yet Hiſtory, 

the Miſtreſs of Truth, bears Record in abun- 
dance of Particulars, that the Government, of 

Princes in Minority, ( notwithſtanding the 
great Diſadvantage of that kind of State) have 

nevertheleſs excell'd the Government of Prin- 

ces of mature Age, even for that Reaſon, 

which Politicians traduce, namely becauſe, at 
that Time the adminiſtration of Affairs has 

been in the Hands of Pedants. Who does 
not know, that during thoſe five Years of 
Nero, ſo much magnify'd, the Burden of Af- 

fairs lay upon Seneca a Pedant ? So again, 

Gordianus the younger, owed the ten Years 

applauded Government to Miſitheus, a Pe- 

daut. Nor did Alexander Severus Sauen 

eſs 


Wicſs happily in his Miniſt 
Women took care of all 
the Advice of Preceptors. 


pt in which Space 
hings, but with 

NAY, let us look into the Government 
of Pius Quintus, or Sextus Quintus, in our 
trance but as poor, ignorant, and unexpe- 


ere Acts of ſuch Popes are uſually more memo- 


Times, who were eſteem'd at their en- 


of the Biſhops of Rome, and by Name, that 


rienc'd Friars ; and we ſhall find that the 


la- Table, than of thoſe who have aſcended to 


the Papacy from an Education and Breed- 
en ing in Affairs of State, and in the Courts of 


ed Princes. For altho Men, that have ſpent 


y, moſt of their Life in Letters, are leſs quick 
1- and nimble in apprehending Occafions, and 
of in Points of Convenience, and accommo- 


16 dating Things for the preſent, which the. 
re WM {ialians call Ragioni di ſtato, (the very Name 


1- whereof Pius Quintus could not bear, being 


1, | vſed to ſay, That they were the mere De- 


ir 8 vices of wicked Men, wherewith to oppreſs 


is Religion and the moral Virtues) yet in this 

s there is made ainple Recompence, that they 

fare perfect and ready in the ſafe and plain 

3 Way of Religion, Juſtice, Honeſty, and the 
moral Virtves ; which Way they that con- 


, l 
5. ſtantly keep, will no more need thoſe other 
Kemedies, than a ſourd Body does Phyſick. 
1 Moreover, the ſpace of one Man's Life can- 
not furniſh Preſidents enough to direct the 

„ Events 


|» 


— 
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Events of but one Man's Life, For as it 
ſometimes happens, that the Grandſon, or 
great Grandſon, reſembles the Grand-Father 
or great Grand-Father more than the Father, 
fo many times it comes to paſs, that the 
Occurrences of preſent Times fort bettet. 
with antient Examples, than with thoſeWr 
of later Times. Laſtly, The Wit of one Mana 
yields as much to the Extent and LatitudeWA 
of Learning, as the Income of a private ManWt 
to a publick Treaſury. KI, t 


AND tho' 'twere granted, that thoſe De- 
pravations, Indiſpoſitions, and Impediments, 
which are imputed to Learning by Politicks, 
were of any Force and Validity, and had 
any Truth in them, yet it muſt be remem- 
bred withal, that Learning in each of theſe 
is more medicinal than it is hurtful. For 
allow, that Learning by a ſecret Influence 
Tenders the Mind irreſolute and perplext ; 
yet certainly it plainly teaches how to un- 
wind the Thoughts, how far to deliberate, 
and when at laſt to reſolve; nay, it ſhews 
how Things in the mean time may be pro- 
traced, and ſuſpended without Prejudice. 


„ ad a © mW 


2 a 6 2 


BE it likewiſe granted, That Learning 
makes Men's Minds too politive and ſtiff; 
yet withal it teaches, what Things are in 
their natute Demonſtrative, and what Con- 
jectural; and propounds as well the Uſe of 
e | Diſtin- 
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Diſtincions and Exceptions, as the Stability 
of "Ow and Principles. | 0 


B E it a ain, That it mlideacs * breite 
either by the diſproportion 
or diſümilitude of Examples, that I cant 
tell; yet this I know — that it unfolds, 
and lays open as well the Force of Circum- 
ſtances, as the Errors of Compariſons, and 
teaches all the Cautions of Application; ſo 
that in the whole, it rectifies Men's Minds 
more than it perverts them. And theſe Re- 
medies Learning inſinuates every where hy 
the great Force and Variety of Examples. 
Let a Man weigh well the Errors of Clement 
the VIIth, ſo lively deſcrib'd by Guzectardine, 
that was a kind of Domeſtick to him; or 
the Waverings of Cicero, painted to the Life ; 
by his own Pencil, in his Epiſtles to Atti- 


cus; and he will of ail things ſhun Incon- 


ſtancy, and frequent ſhifting of Reſolutions. 


Let him look into the Errors of Phocion, 
and he will dread Obſtinacy, and Wiltul- 
nefs. Let him read the Fable of Ixion, and 
it will diſpel exceſſive Hopes, and ſuch like 


Fumes and Miſts. 
the Second, and he will never go to the 


Antipodes, and tread. oppolite to the Preſent 


World. 
Now be the-Conceit ofitholc.that think 


Learning a Friend to Sloth, and that it o- 


verſpreads 


Let n conſider Cato 


— 
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| Events of but one Man's Life, For 2 as it 
ſometimes happens, that the Grandſon, or 
great Grandſon, reſembles the Grand-Father, 
or great Grand-Father more than the F ather, 
ſo many times it comes to paſs, that the 
Occurrences of preſent Times ſort better 
with antient Examples, than with thoſe 
of later Times. Laſtly, The Wit of one Man 
yields as much to the Extent and Latitude 
of Learning, as the Income of a private Ny 

to a publick e. 


AN D tho' *twere granted, that thoſe De- 
pravations, Indiſpoſitions, and Impediments, 


3 


Which are imputed to Learning by Politicks, 


were of any Force and Validity, and had 
any Truth in them, yet it muſt be remem- 
bred withal, that Learning in each of theſe 
is more medicinal than it is hurtful. For 
allow, that Learning by a ſecret Influence 
renders the Mind irreſolute and perplext ; 

yet certainly it plainly teaches how to un- 
wind the Thoughts, how far to deliberate, 
and when at laſt to reſolve ; nay, it ſhews 
how Things in the mean time may be pro- 
RG, and ſuſpended without Prejudice. | 


BE it W WS That Learning 
makes Men's Minds too poſitive and ſtiff ; 
yet withal it teaches, what Things are in 
their natute Demonſtrative, and what Con- 


ee and propounds as well the Uſe of 
Diftin= 


—— 
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Diſtin&ions and Exceptions, as the Stability 
of naar and Principles. „ 


B E it — That it mifleads * meds 
Men's Min 


or diſſimilitude of Examples, that I can't 


tell; yet this I know well, that it unfolds, 
and lays open as well the Force of Circum- 
ſtances, as the Errors of Compariſons, and 


teaches all the Cautions of Application; ſo 


that in the whole, it rectifies Men's Minds - 
more than it perverts them, And theſe Re- 
medies Learning inſinuates every where by 


the great Force and Variety of Examples. 


Let a Man weigh well the Errors of Clement 
the VIIth, ſo lively deſcrib'd by Guicciardine, 
that was a kind of Domeſtick to him; or 


the Waverings of Cicero, painted to the Life 


by his own Pencil, in his Epiſtles to Atti- 


cus; and he will of ail 6 {hun Incon- 


ſtancy, and frequent ſhifting of Reſolutions. | 
Let him look into the Errors of Phocion, 
and he will dread Obſtinacy, and Wilfule 


neſs. Let him read the Fable of Ixion, and 
it will diſpel exceſſive Hopes, and ſach like 


Fumes and Miſts. Let him conſider Cato 
the Second, and he will never go to the 
Antipodes, and tread oppolite to the preſent 


World. 


NOW for the 8 of thoſe that think 
Learnivg a Friend to 5 Sion, and that it o- 
verſpreads 


% 


either by the diſproportion 


Ap 
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verſpreads the Mind with a ſweet Slumber 
of Repoſe and Retirement, they will do a 
Miracle if they can prove, That that which 
accuſtoms the Mind to a perpetual Motion, 
and Agitation, is the Patroneſs of Sloth : 
Whereas, on the contrary, it may be truly 
affirm'd, That no kind of Men love Buſineſs for 
Buſineſs-ſake, but the Learned. For other Per- 
ſons love Affairs and Buſineſs, for the Profit, as 
Hirelings the Work for the Wages : Others 
for Honour; for while they are in Action, 
they live in the Eyes of Men, and refreſh 
their Reputation, which would otherwiſe de- 
cay. Others for the ſake of Power, and 
the Privileges of Fortune, that they may be 
able to reward their Friends, and be reveng'd 
of their Enemies. Others, that they may 
exerciſe ſome peculiar Faculty that they are 
fond of, and in that reſpect often congratu- 
late and pleaſe themſelves. Others, laſtly, 
to obtain other Ends of theirs. So that as 
it is ſaid of Braggadocio's, that their Valbur 
is in the Eyes of the Spectators; ſo ſuch 
Men's Diligence and Activity ſeems to aim 
at this, either that others may applaud them, 
or that they may be delighted inwardly in 
pleaſing Conceits of themſelves, and their 
own Deſigns: Only Learned Men love Bu- 
ſineſs and Employment, as Actions agreeable 
to Nature, and no leſs healthful to the Mind, 
than Exerciſe is to the Body, having an Eye 
to the Thing only, not the Profit : So Shar 
55 0 
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all Men, they are the moſt Indefatigable, 


provided it, be any ſuch Buſineſs as can fill 


and entertain the Mind according to its Dig- 


nity. 


AND if any be found ſometimes active 


in Reading, but idle in Action, they have 
not this from Learning, but from ſome 


Weakneſs and Softneſs of Body, or Spirit; 
ſuch as Seneca touches: Some, ſays he, are 
fo much for Shade and Obſcarity, that what- 
ever is in the Light, they take to be in a 
Storm. It may perchance happen, that Men 
from a Conſciouſneſs of ſuch a Temper, may 
give themſelves to Learning; but Learning 


it ſelf implants and breeds no ſuch Tem- 


per. 


BUT if any Man, notwithſtanding, pe- 
remptorily maintains, That Learning ſwal- 
lows up too much Time, which might other- 
wiſe be better employ'd ; I anſwer, That no 
Man is ſo ſtraitned and oppreft with Buſi- 


| neſs, but he has his Intermiſſions and Va- 
cancies, till the Returns and Tides of Buſi- 


neſs flow in again, unleſs he be either very 
dull, and of no Diſpatch ; or ambitious ( lit- 
tle to his Credit and Reputation) in reach- 
ing after Buſineſs of all Kinds and Natures. 


ITT remains then to be enquir'd, with what, 
and in what manner it may be convenient 
VOL. II. 8 to 
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FT 


to fill up thoſe ſpare Hours ; whether - with 
Studies or Pleaſures, with Senſuality, or 
Contemplation ; as was well anfwer'd by 
Demoſthenes to Aiſchines, a Man given to 
Pleaſure, who when he told him by way 
of Reproach, That his Orations ſmelt of the 
Lamp. In troth, ſays he, there is great dif- 
ference between the Things that I and you 
do by Lamp-Light. Wherefore there is no 
need of fearing, left Learning ſhould expel 
Buſineſs; nay, rather it reſcues and defends 


the Mind from Idleneſs and Pleaſure, which 


otherwife by degrees are wont to ſteal in, to 
the prejudice of both, Buſineſs as well as 


_ Learning. 


AGAIN, Whereas they object, that Let- 
ters undermine the Reverence of Laws and 
Government, it is a mere Calumny, and has 
not the probable appearance of an Accuſa- 

tion. For to ſay, that a blind Obedience 

ſhould be a ſtronger Obligation than an o- 
cular Duty, is all one as to affirm, that a 
Blind Man with 'a' Guide, treads ſurer than 
he that has the uſe of Light and Eyes. 
| Nay, without all Controverſy, the Arts ſof- 
ten the Manners, make them tender, obſe- 
quious, pliable, and ductile to the Commands 
of Power ; whereas Ignorance on the other 
hand, makes them Contumacious, Refractory, 
and Mutinous: And this appears clearly 
by Hiſtory, conſidering that the moſt un- 
0 | * learned 


2 ” 
* 
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learned; rude, and barbarous Times, have 
been moſt ſubject to Tumults, Seditions, 
and Changes. 


AS to the Judgment of Cato the Cenſor, 

| ſo much I ſhall fay, that he was well pu- 

Iniſb'd for his Blaſphemy againſt Learning; 
for when he was paſt Threeſcore Years of 

Age, he was taken with an extreme Deſire 

to go to School again, and to learn the 

| Greek Tongue, in order to read the Greek 
Authors; which demonſtrates, that his for- 
mer Glue of the Grecian Learning, Was 

rather an affected Gravity, than the inward 
Senſe of his own Opinion. 


AS to Virgils Verſes, tho be took a fan- 
cy to inſult the World, in aſſerting to the Ro- 
mans the Arts of Empire, and leaving all 
the reſt to others as popular and ſervile; yet 
ſo much is manifeſt, that the Romans ne- 
ver aſcended to the Pinnacle of Empire, till 
the Time they had aſcended to the Height 
of Arts. For in the Time of the two firſt 
Cæſars, Men of the greateſt Perfection in the 
Art of Government, there lived Contem- 
poraries; the beſt Poet, Virgilius Maro; the 
beft Hiſtorian, Titus Livius; the beſt An- 
tiquary, Marcus Varro; and the R 
cond beit Orator, Marcus Cicero; the great 
eſt Men no doubt, each in ! Faculties, 
that to the Memory of Man are known. 
7, E 4 LAS T- 
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LASTLY, for the Accuſation of So- 
crates, I ſhall only ſay, the Time muſt be 
remembred, when it was proſecuted, name- 


ly, under the Thirty Tyrants, of all Mor- 


tals the bloodieſt, the wickedeſt, and moſt 
unworthy of Government: Which Revo- | 
lution of State and Time was no ſooner o- 
ver, but the ſame Socrates, whom they had 


mache a Perſon Criminal, was made a Perſon 


 Heroical, and his Memory accumulated and | 
crown'd with all Honours Divine and Hu- 


man; and thoſe Diſcourſes of his, before 
eſteem'd corrupters of Manners, were cele- | 
brated by all Poſterity tor moſt ſovereign 
Medicines of Mind and Manners, And let 


5 this ſerve for Anſwer to Politicks, who in 


their ſupercilious Severity, or in their coun- 


terfeit Gravity, have preſumed to throw their 


Reproaches and Affronts upon Learning. 
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CHAP. III. 

© | Of the Diſcredits of LEARNING, 

. from Learned Men's Fortunes, Man- 

d ners, and Nature of Studies. 2055 

” De Augmentis Scientiarum. Ibid. 

q . — 
t DoW are we come to the Third «% 
n J ſort of Diſcredit, that redounds 

* to Learning from Learned Men 


2 themſelves, and That commonly 
. ſticks faſter than the reſt. That 
derives its Original either from their For- 
tune, or their Manners, or the Nature of 
their Studies. The Firſt of which is out 
of their Power, the Second Accidental, and 
not to the Purpoſe; ſo that the Third only 
—ſeems properly to fall into Inquiry. Let be- 
cauſe the Debate in hand is not ſo much 
concerning the true Weight of Things, as 
of Popular Opinion, it will not be amiſs to 
inſinuate ſomewhat alſo of the Two other. 


N THE 


— — 
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1 H E Derogations therefore, and Dimi- 
nutions, or Difcredits, that are caſt upon 
Learning from the Fortune of Learned Men, 
are taken either from their Poverty and ſear» 
city of Living, or from their obſcure and 
private Courſe of Life, or from the Mean- 
- neſs of the Employments wherein they are 
converſant, 


i AS to Poverty, and that it frequently 
Happens, that Learned Men are Indigent, and 
commonly begin with little, and do not 
grow Rich ſo faſt as other Men, who mind 
nothing but Lucre; it were adviſeable to 
leave this Common- Place, in Praiſe of Po- 

verty to the Mendicant Friars to adorn ; (if 
by their leaves I may be ſo bold ) to whom 

Machiavell attributed much, when he ſaid, 
That the Kingdom of the Prieſts had long 
ſince been at an end, if Reverence towards 
the Poverty of Friars and Monks, had 

not compenſated for the Luxury and Ex- 

© cels of Prelates. * So may a Man ſay, 

Thar the Felicity and Magniticence of Prin- 

ges and Great Perſons had poſlibly long ago 

ſunk into Barbariſm and Rudeneſs, if they 
had not been obliged to thoſe poor Learn- 
ed Men for the Civility, and Honour of 
ae But without any ſuch hunting after 

ncomiums, it is worthy Obſervation, what 

a ſacred and venerable Thing Poverty i it ſelf 


Yay 


, Ip 


r 


was eſteemed, for ſome Ages, among the 


Romans, which nevertheleſs was a State with - 
out Paradoxes. For thus ſaith Titus Livius 
in his Introduction; Either my Affection 

© to: the Work I have undertaken, deceives 


me, or never was there Common-Wealth, 


either more Mighty than the Roman, or 
* more Holy and Devout, or more richly fur- 


_* niſh'd with good Preſidents ; or which A- 
* varice and Exceſs ſo late invaded ; or where- 
in Poverty and Parſimony were fo greatly 
| *© and fo long honoured, In ſhort, the more 


: they wanted, the | leſs | they | deſired. | 
MOREOVER, after the Roman State 


had now degenerated, we read, that when 


Ceſar the Dictator profeſs'd a Reſtoration of 
the ruin'd State, one of his Confidents told 


him, That the moſt compendious Way to 


his Deſign, would be to take away, by what- 

ever means, the Eſteem of Riches. © Bur, 
„(( ſays he) theſe, and all other Evils will 

_ * ceale, together with the Reputation of Mo- 

In), if neither Offices, nor any other Things, 

_ © that commonly appear ſo deſirable, be ex» 


poſed to Sale, 


1 O conclude, as it was truly ſaid, That 
Bluſhing was the Colour of Virtue, tho“ 


ſometimes it come from Vice; ſo you may 


truly ſay, That Poverty is the Fortune ot 


Virtue, tho' ſometimes it proceeds from Lux- 


* th ury 


* 


* 
nm. 
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ury and Miſmanagement. Surely this is $9- 
lomon's Judgment, He that haſteth to be Rich, 
ſhall not be Innocent; and his Precept, B 
the Truth, and ſell it not; alſo Knowledge 
and Prudence, Judging it right and good, 
that Riches ſhould be employ'd to get Learn- 
ing, noc Learning apply'd to hoard Riches. 


TO what purpoſe ſhould we ſpeak of 
the Privateneſs and Obſcurity of Life, that 
they object to Learned Men? It is a 
Theme ſo trite, and banded about by all, 
to extol Leiſure and Retirement (not ac- 
company'd with Sloth and Luxury) be- 
fore a civil and active Life, for Security, 
Liberty, Sweetneſs, Dignity, or at leaſt Free- 
dom from Indignities, that no Man handles 
this Subject, but handles it well. This on- 
1y I ſhall add, that Learned Men lying cloſe 
in States, and not living in the Eyes of 
Men, are like the Images of Caſſius and 
Brutus, of which, not being carried, as ma- 
ny other were, at the Funeral of Julia, 
Iacitus faith, Eo ipſo prefulgebant, quod non 
viſebantur ;, They out-ſhone the reſt for this 
very reaſon, becauſe they did not appear. 


As to the Meanneſs of Employment ate 
ſigned to Learned Men, this is chiefly ob- 
jected, that the Education of Children and 
Youth is allotted to them, the Diſeſteem of 
which Age, becauſe it is the Age of leaſt 

5 Autho- 
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Authority, is caſt upon the Maſters them- : 
ſelves. But how unjuſt this Diſparagement 


is, if the Thing be weigh'd, not according 


to popular Opinion, but ſound Judgment, we 


may take an Eſtimate from hence, that Men 


are more careful what they put into a new 
Veſſel, than into a Veſſel ſeaſon'd, and are 


more curious what Mould they lay about a 


young Plant, than about a Plant corrobo- 


rate; from whence it is evident, that the 
principal Care is about the Beginnings of 
Things and Bodies. Hearken, if you pleaſe, 


to the Rabbies, Tour young Men ſhall ſee 
Viſions, and your old Men ſhall dream Dreams. 
From this Text they gather, That Youth is 


the worthier Age, by how much Revelation 
is more clear by Viſions, than by Dreams. 


And this is well worth the noting, that how- 


ever Pedagogues, have run the Devifion of 
Theatres, as the Apes of Tyranny, and that 


the modern Times have been negligent, and 
as it were aſleep as to the Choice of School- 


Maſters, and Tutors ; yet it hath been an 


antient Complaint, deliver'd down even from 


the beſt and wiſeſt Ages, that States are 


too buſy as to their Laws, and too negli- 
gent in point of Education. Which moſt no- 
ted Part of antient Diſcipline, has in ſome 


ſort been brought back again, by way of 
Recovery, as it were, in the Colleges of the 


Jeſuits, whoſe Induſtry and Acuteneſs, when 
1conſider, as well in the Culture of Learn- 
ow ing, 
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Ing, as in the Formation of Manners ; That 
.of Ageſilaus touching Pharnabazus, comes in. 
to my mind, Talis cum fis, utinam noſter eſ 


ſes; © Since thou art fo excellent, I will 


thou wert one of us. And thus much 
for the Diſcredits drawn from the Fortunes, 
and Condition of Learned Men. 


As to the Manners of Learned Men, 
that is a Thing rather Perſonal, than belong- 
Ing to Studies and Learning. And no doubt 
there are found amongſt them, as in all Or- 
ders and Profeſſions of Life, bad as well as 
good; but yet it is never the leſs true, what 
is allerted, Abire ſtudia in Mores, That Stu- 
dies have an influence upon the Manners, 
and that Letters, unleſs they meet with ve- 
ry deprav'd Indiſpoſitions, reform Nature in- 
tirely, and change it for the better. 


BUT upon an attentive, and impartial 
_ View, I can't find any Diſgrace that adheres 
to Learning, from the Manners of Learned 
Men, as they are Learned, unleſs it be im- 
puted to them as a Fault (which Demaſt he- 
nes, Cicero, Cato the Second, Seneca, and 
many more are accuſed of) that becauſe 
the Times, they read of, are commonly bet- 
ter than thoſe they live in, and the- Duties 
taught, better than the Duties practiſed; 
they contend beyond what is convenient, 
to reduce the Corruption of Manners y the 

Hone- 
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' E Honeſt y of Precepts, and Teceiv'd Opinions, 
Rand to impoſe the Laws of antient Severity, 


upon difſolute Times; of which nevertheleſs 


they have Caveats enow in their own 


en Manners of his Country-Men were too cor- 
3-M rupt for him to bear, abſtain'd from all pub- 
lick Office, ſaying, That a Man's Country is 


Perſuaſion, not Violence; by humbly entreat- 


* generacy of our Manners, * Cicero allo 


ialſſ notes this Error in Cato 22 Second, wri- 
res ting to his Friend Atticus Cato (ſays he) 
has moſt excellent Notions, but he ſometimes 


n- burts the State; for be ſþ caks as in the Com- 
ce mon-IWealth of Plato, and not as in the Dregs 
nd of Romulus. The ſame Cicero, by a ſoft In- 
ter pretation, excuſes the rigid Sayings, and 
t- Placits of the Philoſophers : © Thoſe very 


e Preceptors and Teachers ( ſays he) ſeem 
30 © to have ſtretcht out the Line and Limits 
” * of Duties ſomewhat beyond what Nature 
cl © 


requir'd , that when we had ſtrain'd our 
e- Soul 


Walks. For Solon, when he was asked, Whe- 
ther he had given bis Citizens the beſt Laws. 
The beſt, ſays he, of ſuch as they were di- 
ſpoſed to receive. . So Plato, tinding that the 


70 be dealt with as bis Parents; that is, by : 


ing, uot conteſting. And Caeſar's Counſellor 
puts in the ſame Caveat, ſaying, Non ad ves 
tera Inſtituta revocans, que jam pridem cor- 
ruptis Moribus ludibrio fun: Not redu- 
« cing Things to the antient Cuſtoms, which 
have been long ſince laught at upon the De- 


| 
| 
1 
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Soul to reach the higheſt Point of Pefec- 
© tion, we might however reſt and make a 
© ſtand, where it is meet. And yet he 
| himſelf might have ſaid, Monitis ſum minor 


ipſe meis; I am notable to take my ownÞ 


Advice: For he ſtumbled at the ſame 
Stone, tho not in ſo extreme a Degree. 
1 ANOTHER Fault which is perhaps de- 

ſervedly objected to Learned Men, is this, 


That they have poſt-pon'd their own For- 
tunes, or Safeties, to the Honour or Ad- 


vantage of their Countries, or Maſters. For 
ſo Demoſthenes to his Athenians, My Coun- 
ſels ( fays he) if ye note it well, are not 


< ſuch whereby I may grow great amongſt | 


you, and your ſelves become little amongſt 
the Grecians ; but of that Nature as are 
* ſometimes not ſafe for me to give, but al- 
ways good for you to follow. So Sene- 
ca, after he had conſecrated that Quinquen- 
nium Neronis (Five Years of Nero to the 
eternal Glory of learned Preceptors, held 
on his Courſe of free and bold Counſel to 


his Maſter, now grown extremely Corrupt 


by all manner of Vice, to his own great 
Peril, and at laſt Ruin. Neither can it o- 
therwiſe be, for Learning ſeaſons Men's 
Minds with a true Senſe of their own Frail- 
ty, and Inſtability of Fortune, the Dignity 
of their Soul, and of their own Duty ; 
which Things when they think of, they 

Can 
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c- ſcan by no means perſuade themſelves, that 
a any Advancement of their own Fortunes 
he can be ſet down as a true and worthy End 
or of their Being. Wherefore they ſo live, 
n Mas Perſons ready to give up their Account 
ne to God, and to their Maſters under God, 
whether Kings or States, in this Form of 
Words, Ecce tibi lucrifeci- ( Behold I have 
e · ¶ gained for thee ) and not in that, Ecce mibi 
is, lucrifeci, ( Bebold I bave gained for my ſelf.) 


* 


r- But the Herd of Politicians, that have noet | 
d- their Thoughts train'd up and eftabliſh'd |} 
or in the Doctrin of Duties, and the Contem- | 


n-  plation of univerſal Good, refer all things 
ot to themſelves, carrying themſelves as if they 1 
it © were the Center of the World, and that, | 
t the Concurrence of all Lines ought to touch 
re in them, and their Fortunes; never trou=- 
I- bling their Heads what becomes of the Ship | 
-of the Republick, tho' toſt by Tempeſts, | 
- provided they can but retreat and {ave them- 

- ſelves in the Cock-Boat of their own For- 

di tune. © = 


t O N the contrary, Men that feel the Weight 
it of Duty, and underſtand the Limits of Self- 
)- | Love, make good their Places and Stations, 
's | tho* with Peril. And if they chance to 
- Þ ſtand in Seditions, and Alterations of Go. 
y | vernment, it is to be attributed not to any 

F Arts, or verſatil temporizing Diſpoſitions in 
them, but to that Reverence, which Probi- 
N 


* 


— 
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ty extorts even from Enemies. But as to 
conſtancy of Faith, and tender Senſe and 
religious Obſervation of Duty; which Eru- 
dition doth certainly plant in the Minds 
of Men, however Fortune may ſometimes 
tax and amerce them, or Politicians, from un. 
found corrupt Principles; may eondemn them, 
yet they will certainly carry a publick Com- 
mendation from all Men; ſo that in this 
Point, there needs no long Defence. 


ANOTHER Fault there is ordinary 
with Learned Men, (and which may ſoon- 
er be excuſed than denied) namely this; 
that they do not eaſily apply and accommo- 
date themſelves to Perſons, with whom they 
Negotiate, or Live : Which Defect ariſeth 
from two Cauſes : The Firſt is the Largeneſs 
and Greatneſs of their Soul, upon the account 
of which they can hardiy ſtoop to the Ob- 
fervance of any one Man, It is a Speech 
for a Lover, not for a Wiſe Man, Satis mag- 


a 
_ 


num alter alteri Theatrum ſumus, We are 


© a Theatre of Pleaſure and Entertainment; 


large enough, the one to the other. Ne- 


vertheleſs I ſhall yield, that he that cannot 
contract the Sight of the Mind, like that of 
the Eye, as well as dilate it, is deſtitute 
of a notable Faculty for the management 
of Buſineſs. But the Second Cauſe is the 
Probity and Simplicity of their Manners; 


which 


* q 2 
8 a 


2 
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which argues Choice and Judgment, not De- 
fect and Inability in them. For the true and 
juſt Bounds of obſervance towards any Per- 
ſon, extend no further, than ſo to under- 
ſtand his Temper, as to be able to converſe 
with him without Offence, and to aſſiſt him, 
if occaſion be, with Counſel, and in the 
mean time to take care of ourſelves in all 


Points : But to ſpeculate into another 
Man's Affections; to the end to work him, 
wind him, and turn him about at Pleafure, 
is not the part of an ingenuous Nature, but - 
of a crafty, and cloven-hearted Man; which 
as in Friendſhip, it is want of Integrity, fo 
towards Princes or Superiors, is want of 
Duty. For the Cuſtom of the Levant, where 


it is accounted a heinous Offence, to gaze 


and fix their Eyes upon their Princes, in the 


outward Ceremony indeed 1s barbarous, but 
in the Moral good: For it becomes not Sub- 


jects, by curious Obſervation, to pierce and 
penetrate into the Hearts of Kings, which 


the Seripture declares to be Inſcrutable. 


THERE is yet another Fault ( with 
which I will conclude this Part) often im- 
puted to Learned Men; namely, that in 
{mall and outward Matters (as Countenance, 
Geſture, Gate, ordinary Diſcourfe, and the 


like) they fail many times in obſerving De- 


cency; from whence ignorant Men make a 


Judgment from thoſe minute and trivial Miſe 


„ ar_ 
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carriages, how great their Errors muſt be in 


the management of more important Matters, 
But this Conſequence does N. deceive 


them; therefore let them know, that The. 
miſtocles has given them their Anſwer,who be- 
ing ask'd to touch a Lite, anſwer'd arrogantly 
enough as to his own Perſon, but very ap- 


poſitely to the Purpoſe in hand ; That þ 
could not Fiddle indeed, but be hnew wol 
nough, by what Means a fmall Town i 
become a great State. 


AND there are, no doubt, many "he 


larly ikilful in the Arts of Poliey, who not- 
dont, Fes are ſtrangely to ſeek in com- 


mon Lite, and ordinary Matters of no Weight. 


Such Scoffers alſo are to be referr'd to Plato's 
Elogy of his Maſter Socrates, whom he com- 


par'd to the Gally-Pots of Apothecaries, 


which on the out- ſides were drawn with 
Apes, Owls, and Anticks; but contain- 
ed within pretious Liquors, and noble 


Medicaments ; acknowledging, that to vul- 
gar Capacity, and popular Report, he was 


not without - ſome ſuperficial Levities, and 
even Deformities, but was inwardly reple- 


niſh'd with moſt excellent Faculties and Vir- 
tues. And ſo. .much for the Manners of 


Learned Men. 


IN the mean 1 think good to ad- 
vertiſe, That I intend nothing leſs than to 
| Patro- 
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„Books to Patrons ; 
Jarre worthy the 


n 


Patronize certain abject and baſe Practi- 
ces of Profeſſors of Learning, es they 
have diſcredited both themſelves and Let- | 
ters; ſuch as were, in the latter Age of 

the Roman State, certain Trencher-Philo- 
ſophers, in the Families of ae Per- 
ſons, whom you may not improperly call 
ſolemn Paraſites One of which kind Lucian 
makes a merry Deſcription of, whom a-no- 
ble Matron would needs have carry her 
Lap-Dog in the Coach with her; which 
he doing officiouſly, but aukwardly, the 

Page ſcoffing, I am afraid ( ſays he) our 


J Philoſopher of a Stoick will turn ict. 


B U T above all the reſt, nothing has ſo 
much prejudic'd the Dignity of Letters, as 


the groſs and ſcandalous Flattery, eee 


to many (and thoſe not Unlearned ) have 
abaſed their Wits and Pens, trans forming 
Hecuba into Helena, and Fauſtina into Lu- 

cretia, ( as Du-Bartas ſays.) )) 


NEITHER, indeed, do I over-much 
commend that receiv'd Cuſtom of Dedicating 
for that Books (ſuch as 
Name of Books ) ought to 
have no Patrons but Truth and Reaſon. The 
Cuſtom of the Antients was better, who 


were wont to Dedicate their Writings ta 
uals ; or to enti- 
of ſuch. 
Frien 


none but Friends and 
tle their Treatiſes with the Names 


3 
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Ftiends: Or if they Dedicated to Kings, 
or Great Perſons, *twas then only done, 


when, the Argument of the Book was fit 
and proper for ſuch à Perſon. But thele, 
and, the like 'Courſes, may deſerve rather 
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© MEN» For applying. t zemſclves ſometimes 
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to Men of Fortune, and Power 25 For to 
doe that ask'd in mockery, Ham it came ts 


5%. that Philoſophers were the Followers of 


eb Men, and ot rich Mem e, 
the Anſwer that Diogenes made was right 
and ſharp ; That it was, becauſe Philoſophers 
knew well. what they bad need of, but rich 


% . - * 


Men did not. A-kin to this, is that of Ari- 
flippus, when having a Petition to Diomſius, 
and no Ear given to him, he threw him- 
felf at his Feet in manner of an Adorer, 
upon Which, at laſt, he gave him the hear- 
ing, and granted his Petition: But a little 
after, ſome Perſon tender of the Honour and 
Credit of Philoſophy, reprov'd Ariſtippus, 
that he ſhould offer the Profeſſion of Phi- 
loſophy ſuch an Indignity, as for ſuch an 
inconfiderable Matter to fall at a Tyrant's 
Feet; to whom he reply'd, That it was not 
bis Fault, but Dionyſius's, that bad his Ears 
in bis Feet, Neither was it accounted Weak- 
neſs, but Diſcretion in him, that. Tuffer'd 
himſelf to be worſted in a certain Diſpu- 
Ce . tation 


4 


4 E «4 
tion with Adrianus Caſar ;, excuſing the Fact, 
That it was but reaſon to yield to One that 
commanded Thirty Legions. - Learned Men, 
therefore, muſt not be condemned, when, 
upon occaſion, they abate ſomewhat of their 
Gravity, whether in Point of Neceſſity, or 
Convenience; which tho” it may ſeem mean 
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and ſervile, at firſt ſight ; yet in a Judgment 


truly made, they will be eſteem'd to ſub- 
mit to the Occaſion, and not to the Per- 
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Ptiends, 8 ©, 1 if they Dedicated to Kings, 
or Great Perſons, twas then only done, 


when, the Argument of the Book was fit 
and proper for ſuch a Perſon * But theſe, 
aud the like C ourſes, may deſerve rather 


[4 
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Rept ehenſion, than De ence. 


'"NOR fu L this, as if 1 condemy'd Learn- 
ed Men, for applying themſelves ſometimes 
2 1122 10 MOT nie | 

to Men of Fortune, and Power: For to 
bye char asK'd in mockery, How © came to 
paſs that Philoſophers were the Follow 
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rich en, and not rich Men „ ＋ P hiloſopbers; 
the Anſwer that Diogenes made was right 
and ſharp ; That it was, becauſe Philoſophers 


knew well. what they had need. of, but rich 
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Men did not. A-kin to this, is that of Ari. 
ſlippus, when having a Petition to Diomſius, 
and no Ear given to him, he threw him- 
felf at his Feet in manner of an Adorer, 
upon which, at laſt, he'gave him the hear- 
Ing, and granted his Petition : But a little 
after, ſome Perſon tender of the Honour and 
Credit of Philoſophy, - reprov'd Ariſtippus, 
that he ſhould offer the Profeſſion of Phi- 
Joſophy ſuch an Indignity, as for ſuch an 
inconſiderable Matter to fall at a Tyrant“ 
Feet; to whom he reply'd, That it was not 
his Fatlt, but Dionyſius's, that bad his Ears 
in bis Feet. Neither was it accounted Weak- 
nels, but Diſcretion in him, that. Tuffer'd 
himlelf to be worſted in a certain Diſpu- 

; tation 
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$, tion with Adrianus Caſar ; excuſing the Fact, 


„That it was but reaſon to yield to One that 
t commanded Thirty Le ion. a Learned Men, : 
e, therefore, muſt not be condemned, when, 
er upon occaſion, they abate ſomewhat of their 
Gravity, whether in Point of Neceſſity, or 
Convenience; which tho' it may ſeem mean 
and ſervile, at firſt ſight ; yet in a Judgment 
truly made, they will be eſteem'd to ſub- 
mit to the Occaſion, and not to the Per- 
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CHAP. IV. 


Diſeredits of LEARNING fron 
Learned Men's Studies, &c. 


— 


©" Die Augmentis Scientiarum. "SE 


ET us now proceed to thoſe Er- 
rors and Vanities, which inter- 
vene in the Studies themſelves 
of the Learned, and mix with 
them; wherein my Deſign 1s 
not to juſtify the Errors, but by a Cenſure 


and Separation of them, to fift out that 


Which is ſound and ſolid, and to deliver 
the ſame from Calumny. For we ſee it 
1s the Cuſtom, eſpecially of envious Men, 
upon the account of what is corrupt and 

depraved, to traduce alſo that which is un- 

tainted, and hath retain'd its State; as the 

Heathens in the Primitive Church uſed to 


blemiſh the Chriſtians with the Faults and 


Cor- 
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Corruptions of the Hereticks. Nevertneleſs, 
I purpoſe not to make any exact Animad- 
verſion upon the Errors and Impediments 
of Learning, which are more ſecret and re- 
mote from vulgar Capacity; but only to 
ſpeak to ſuch as fall under common and po- 
pular Obſervation, and Note, or at leaſt do not 
recede far from it, ET 0. 


1 find therefore chiefly three Vanities and 
Emptineſſes in Learning, which have prin- 
cipally given a handle to the Traducing of 
it. For we eſteem thoſe Things Vain, which 
are either Falſe, or Frivolous 5 where- 
in, that is, there is either no Truth, or no 
Uſe : Thoſe Perſons alſo we eſteem 
Vain and Light, who are either Credulous 
in Things Falſe, or Curious in Things of 
little Uſe. And Curioſity is either in Mat- 
ter, or Words ; that is, when either Labour 
is ſpent in Vain Matters, or too much Pains 
taken about Delicacy of Words. Where- 
fore it ſeems agreeable as well to right 
Reaſon, as to approv'd Experience, to {et 
down Three Diſtempers of Learning. The 
Firſt is, Phantaſtical Learning ; the Second, 
Contentious Learning ; the Third, Painted 
and Delicate Learning. Or thus; Jain Ima» 
ginations, Fain Altercations, Vain Affedtations; 
und with the laft 1 {ſhall begin. 5 


DELI 


. a 
2 
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DELICATE LEARNING. 


THE Diſtemper ſeated in ſuperfluity 
and profuſeneſs of Speech ( tho' in Times 
paſt, by turns, it was held in ſome Eſteem) 
about Luther's Time, prevailed wonderfully, 
The principal Reaſon was, the Heat and Ef. 
ficacy of Preaching, to ſooth. and entice the 
People, which about that Time flouriſh'l 
hugely; and this required à popular kind 
of Expreſſion. Another Reaſon was, The 
Hatred and Contempt that grew up in thoſe 
very Times, towards the School-Men, who 
uſed a very different Stile, and Form of 
Expreſſion, taking an exceſſive Liberty to 
Coyn new and rugged Terms, without re- 
gard to the Ornament and Elegancy of Speech, 
ſo they might avoid Circumlocution, and 
deliver their Senſe and Conceptions with a- 
cuteneſs ; and fo it came to paſs a little al. 
ter, that greater Care generally began to be 
taken of Words than Matter; moſt affecting 
rather Comptneſs of Phraſe, Roundneſs of 
Period, the ſweet- falling of the Clauſes, and 
the ſparkling of Tropes and Figures, than 
the Weight of Matter, the Soundneſs of Ar- 
gument, the Life of Invention, or Exactneſs 
of Judgment. Then firſt flouriſh the luxu- 
riant and watry Vein of Oſorius, the Porta 
gal Biſhop. Then did Sturmius ſpend ſuch 
infinite and anxious Pains upon Cicero the 
. 5 Qrator ; 


Fd 
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Orator, and Hermogenes "the . Rhetorician: 
Then did: our Car and Aſcham,' in their 5 
ctures and Writings, extol Cicero apd, 
ity moſtbenes. even to the Skies, and invite ag 
e Men to this polite and flouriſhing kind of 
1) Learning. Then did Eraſmus 2 occaſion 

to bring in that ſcoffing Eccbo, Decem An- 
Nos e in legendo Cicerone; I ha 
he Vent ten Tears in reading Cicero: To which 
a the Eccho anſwer'd, One, Aſs. Then began 
nal the Learning of the School- Men to be ut- 
hel terly deſpiſed, as rough and barbarous. In 
ſhort, the chief Inclination and Bent of thofe 
Times, Was, rather to Plenty than Weight. | 


| HE RE then we ſee the firſt Diſtemper 
of Learning, when, as we have faid, Men 
ſtudy Words, not Matter; of which tho * 
have brought Examples of late Times only; 
et ſuch Impertinencies have taken more or 
le, both in Times paſt, and will again 
hereafter. Now it is not poſſible, but that 
this very Thing ſhould tend much to the 
Diſcredit and Diſparagement of Learning, 
even with the ignorant Vulgar, when they - 
ſee Learned Men's Writings like the rt 
Letter of a Patent, which tho” it be lime 
ned and drawn out with various Turns and 
Flouriſhes of the Pen, yet is it but one 
fingle Letter. And to me indeed Pigmas 
lion's Frenzy ſeems a very appoſite Wine 
Gntation, and Emblem, as it were, of this 
e Fay 


Vanity ; for what elſe are Words but the 
Images of Things, ſo that unleſs they be a- 
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nimated with the Spirit of Reaſon, to fall } 


in love with them, is all one as ta- fall in 
love with a Pitur, 


BUT yet notwithſtanding it is a Thing 
not haſtily to be condemn'd, for a Man to 
illuſtrate and ſmooth the Obſcurities and 
 Roughneſies of Philoſophy with the Splen- 
dor of Words, For we have great Exam- 
ples of this, in Zenophon, Cicero, Seneca, 
Plutarch, and even Plato himſelf; and the 
Uſefulneſs of it is as great. For although 
this Thing may be ſome hindrance to a ſe- 
vere Inquiſition of Truth, and a deep Stu- 
dy of Philoſophy, becauſe it is too early 
ſatisfactory to the Mind, and quenches the 
 Thirit and Ardor of farther Search; yet if 
a Man applies his Learning to Civil Uſes, 
(as Conference, Counſe], Perſuaſion, Argu- 
ing, and the like ) he will find all that he 
deſires, prepared and ſet out to his hand 
in ſuch Authors. However the Exceſs of 
this is fo juſtly contemptible, that as Her- 
eules, when he ſaw in a Temple the Image 
of Adonis, Venus Minion, fad in Indigna- 
tion, Nil ſacri es; (Thou art nothing facred ) 
fo all Herculean Champions in Learning, 
that 1s, the more laborious and ſteady En- 
quirers into Truth, will naturally 5 
ſuch Delicacies and Fopperies, as having no- 


thing Divine in them. SO ME- 
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SOMEWHAT more ſound is another 


kind of Stile (yet neither is That altogether 


exempt from Vanity) which near about the 


ſame Time ſucceeded this Copy, and Super- 


fluity. of Speech, That conſiſts altogether 
in this, that the Words be aculeate, the Sen- 
tences conciſe, the Contexture of the Speech, 
in fine, rather returning into it ſelf, than 
ſpread and dilated; ſo that it comes to paſs 
by this Artifice, that every Paſſage ſeems 

more ingenious, than indeed it is. Such 2 
Stile as this we find more exceſſively in 
Seneca, more inoderately in Tacitus and Pli- 
nius Secundus; and not long fince it began 
to be pleaſing to the Ears of our own Time. 
But this very Stile is wont to find accep- 
tance with ordinary Capacities (fo as to be 
« kind of Dignity and Ornament to Learn- 
ing) nevertheleſs, by the more exact Judg- 
ments, it is deſervedly nauſeated, and may 
be ſet down as a Diſtemper of Learning, ſince 


It is nothing elſe but a hunting after Words, 


and the Finery and Quaintneſs of the ſame. 
And thus much of the Firſt Diſtemper of 
Learning. e 1 


CONTENTIOUS LEARNING. 
NO W follows the Diſtemper in the Mat- 
ter it ſelf, which we placed Second, and 


delign'd by the Name of Contentious Jo 
5 5 And 


* 
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And this is ſomewhat worſe than that, of 
which we fpake but now. For as Subſtan- 
tialneſs of Matter excels Ornament of Words, 
ſo on the contrary, Vanity of Matter is more 
odious than Vanity of Words. Wherein, that 
Reprehenſion of St. Paul may refer as well 
to the following Times, as to his own Age; 
and ſeems to reſpect not only Divinity, but 
all Sciences alſo: » Avoid profane Noveltie: 
45 Wards, and Opp * of Science falſly þo 
ed. Tim. I. v. 20. For in theſe Word 
be alledges two Marks and Badges of ſuſpe· 3 
| Red and Hallified Science. The firſt is the No. 
velty and Strangeneſs of Terms; the other, 
the Rigor and Strictneſo of Poſitions, which 
muſt needs occaſion Oppoſition, aud then 
Kere and Queltjons. | 


CE RTAI NLY as many . Sub. 
ſtances, which are ſolid and entire, ſo long 
as they are in a State of Perfection, 1 
many times corrupt and paſs into Worms; 
after the ſame manner, ſound and ſolid Know: 
ledge, often- times putrifies, and diſſolves into 
ſubtle, vain, unwholſome, and ( if I may fo 
ſpeak ) Vermiculate Queſtions ; which Pn 


2 
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indeed to have a kind of Motion and Quick- 


neſs in them, but are unſavory, and of n 
Uſe, 
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in 


Divinity and Philoſophy ) or in the Manner 


Y THIS kind of unſound and ſelf-cor- 


rupting Learning, prevaiPd chiefly amongſt 
the School-Men, who having abundance of 
Leiſure, ſharp and ſtrong Wits, but ſmall 
Variety of Reading ( their Underſtandings 
being thut up within the Writings of a few 
Authors, eſpecially Ariſtotle, their. Dictator, 


Das their Perſons were in the Cells of Mo- 


naſteries) and for the moſt part ignorant of 
the: Hiſtory, as well of Nature as Time 
did out of no great Quantity of Matter, but 
infinite Agitation of Wit and Spirit, ſpin out 
unto us thoſe moſt laborious Webs of Learn- 
ing, which are extant in their Books. For 
the Mind of Man, (if it work upon Matter, 
by contemplating the Nature of Things, 

and the Works of God ) works according to 

the Stuff, and is limited by the ſame , but 
if it turns inward, and works upon it ſelf 
(like the Spider weaving his Web) then is 
it endleſs, and brings forth indeed Cobwebs 
of Learning, admirable for fineneſs of Thread 
and Work, but as to Uſe, frivolous, and of 

no Subſtance, . 7 


_ THIS fame, unprofitable Subtilty, or 
Curioſity, is Two-fold : And is ſeen ei- 
ther in the Subject it ſelf, ſuch as is a fruit - 
leſs Speculation, or Controverſy (of which 
Kind there are no ſmall Number both in 


and 
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and Method of Handling ; which amongſt 
the School-Men was generally this. Upon 
every Poſition or Aſſertion they formed Ob- ſt 
 je&ions, then Solutions of thoſe Objections; tt 
which Solutions, for the moſt part, were . 
only Diſtingions : Whereas, indeed, the N 
Strength of all Sciences, like the old Man's ** 
Fagot, conſiſteth not in every Stick aſunder, F 
but in all together united in the Band. For 8 
the Harmony of a Science, that is, when 
each Part mutually ſupports the other, is, 
and ought to be, the true and expedite Way 
of confuting all the ſmaller fort of Obje- 4 
 Rions : But on the other fide, if you take! 
out every Axiom, as the Sticks of a Fagot, 
one by one ſeverally, you may eaſily diſ- 
prove them, and bend and break them at 
e So that what was ſaid of Seneca, 
He breaks the Weight of Matter by the little 
 Niteties of Words, may truly be ſaid of the 
School-Men, They break the Solidity of Sci- 
ences by the little. Niceties of Queſtions, 
Were it not better in a ſpacious Hall to ſet 
up one great Light, or to hang up a Branch 
furniſh'd with divers Lights, whereby all 
may be ſeen at once, than to go up and 
down with a ſmall Watch-Candle into every 
Corner? And ſuch is their Method, who 
do not ſo much endeavour to illuſtrate Truth 
by clear Arguments, Authorities, Coimpari- 
ſons, and Examples; as they labour to take 
out every minute Scruple, and to anſwer 
[354 5 | | captious 
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captious Cavils, and to ſolve Doubts; by 
this means breeding Queſtion out of Que- 
ſtion, even as in the Compariſon above, of 
the Light, when you carry it into one 
Place, you forſake, and darken all the reſt. 
So that the Fable of Scylla expreſſes to 
the Life this kind of Philoſophy, whoſe 


gin, but below they ſay ſhe was, 


. 


Face and Breaſt reſembled a beautiful Vir- 


Candida ſuccinflam latrantibus inguina monſtris. 
A beauteous Maid above, but Magick Art, 
With barking Dogs deform d ber nether Parts, 
TO FLY 1.5 7.7 


80 you ſhall find certain Generals, a- 
mongft the School-Men, that are ' handfomly 
faid, and not invented amiſs ; but when you 
deſcend to their Diſtinctions and Decifions, 
inſtead of a fruitful Womb, for the benefit 
of human Life, they end in monftrous and 
barking Queſtions. FE. 


THEREFORE it is no marvel, if this 
kind of Learning fall under, even the Con- 
tempt of the Vulgar, who are generally 
wont to deſpiſe Truth upon the account of 
Controverſies raiſed about it, and think they 
are all out of the Way who never meet: 
And when they ſee the Scuffles of Learned 
Men one with another, about Matters of no 


Moment, 
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Moment, they eafily catch up that Saying 


of Dionyſius of Syracuſe, Verba ifta ſunt ſerum 


otioſorum; This is nothing but the Tuttie 0 
old Men and Women, that have nothing elſe 
r do. Notwithſtanding moſt certain it 18, 
That if the School-Men, to their unquench- 
able Thirſt of Truth, and continual working 
of their Wir, had joyn'd Variety and Multi- 
plicity of Reading, and Contemplation, they 
had doubtleſs .prov'd diſtinguiſhing Lights, 
to the wonderful Advancement of all Arts 
and Sciences. And ſo much for the Second 


5 


Diſeaſe of Learning. Pn 
PHANTASTICAL LEARNING. 


FOR the Third Diſeaſe, which relates 
to Falfity and Untruth; this is of all other 
the Fouleſt, as being that which deſtroys 
the very Nature and Soul of Knowledge, 
Which is nothing elſe but the Image of 
Truth. For the Truth of Being, and the 
Truth of Knewing, are all one; nor do they 


differ more from one another, than the Di- 


rect Beam, and the Beam Refleted. This 
Vice, therefore, brancheth it ſelf into two 
forts, Impoſture, and Credulity This is De- 


ceiv'd, That Deceives; which altho' they ap- 


pear to be of a different Nature, the one 
ſeeming to proceed from Craft, the other 
from Simplicity, yet for the moſt part they 
concur. For as the Verſe has itt. 
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Deceive, and a Facility to Believe. 1 
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Intimating, that an Inquiſitive perſon is a 
Prat ler alſo; fo upon the like reaſon, he that 
is apt to Believe, is apt to Deceive. As 
we ſee it alſo in Fame, and Rumors, that 
he that eaſily believes them, will as eafily 
augment and add to e. Which Ta- 
citus wiſely hints in theſe Words, They 
Invent, and Believe at once 80 great an 
Affinity is there between a Propenſi iy to 


3 


THIS Facility of Believing, and Att 
ting all things, tho' weakly authorized, ot 
warranted, is of two Kinds, according to the 
Nature of the Subject- Matter : For we ei- 
ther Believe Story, or Matter of Fact, (a8 
the Lawyers ſpea ) or elſe Matter of " Opi- 
nion and Poſition. As to the former Kind, 
we ſee how much this Erfor has diſcredi- 
ted, and derogated from ſome Eccleſiaſtical 
Hiſtories „ which have been too eaſy in Re- 
giſtring and Tranſcribing Miracles wrought 
31 Martyrs, Hermits, Anchorites, and other 

oly Men; and by their Reliques, Seal: 
chres, Chappels, and DOSS | 


80 in Natural Hiſtory, we may ſee ma- 
py Things raſhly, and with little Choice, 
or Judgment, recely'd and regiltred as ap- 


pears 
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prone by the Writings of Pliny, Cardanus, Al. 

ertus, and divers of the Arabians, which are 
every where fraught with forged and fabu- 
lous Stories; and thoſe not only uncertain 
and untried, but notoriouſly untrue, and ma- 
' nifeſtly convicted; to the huge Diſcredit of 
Natural Philoſophy, with grave and ſober 
Men. Wherein, in truth, the Wiſdom and 
Integrity of Ariſftorle ſhines forth, who ha- 
ving wrote a diligent and exquiſite Hiſtory 
of Living Creatives, hath mingled it ſo ſpa- 


ringly with feign'd or fabulous Matter; but 


rather than do that, he has caſt all the Pro- 
digious Reports, which he thought worthy 
Recording, into one Commentary: Excel- 
lently diſcerning that Matter of manifeſt 
Truth (which like a ſolid experimental Ba- 
ſis, might ſerve as a Foundation for Philoſo- 
phy and Sciences to be built upon) was 
not unadviſedly to be mingled with Matter 
of doubtful Credit; and yet again, that things 
rare and ſtrange, which to moſt People ſeem 
incredible, are not wholly to be ſuppreſled, 
or to be denyed to the Records of Poſterity. 


BI that other Credulity, which is yield- 
ed, not to Hiſtory, or Reports, but to Arts 
and Opinions, is likewiſe of two Sorts : Ei- 
tber when we give too much Credit to the 
Arts themſclves, or to the Authors in any 
Art. V 


THE 
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re THE Arts themſelves, which have had 
u- more Intelligence and Confederacy with I. 
in] magination and Belief, than with Reaſon and 
Demonſtration, are chiefly Three, Aſtrology, 
of Natural Magick, and Alchymy ; the Ends of 
which Sciences however are Noble. For 
df 4frology profeſſes to diſcover that Correſ- 
pondence or Concatenation, which is between 
| the Superior Globe and the Inferior. Natu- 
Tl ral Magick pretendeth to call and reduce Na. 
| tural Philoſophy from Variety of Specula- 
tions, to the Magnitude of Works. Alchymy_ 
Yf undertakes to ſeparate and extract the Hete- 
rogeneous and unlike Parts of Things, which 
are hid and incorporate in Natural Bodies, 
and to refine and depurate Bodies themſelves, 
that are ſtained and ſoiled ; to ſet at liberty 
ſuch as are bound and impriſoned ; and to 
bring to perfection ſuch as are unripe. But 
8 the Ways and Methods which are preſumed 
1 to lead to theſe Ends, both in the Theory 
„and in the Practiſe of thoſe Arts, are full of 
Error and Trifling. Let ſurely to Al 
1 this Right is due; that it may truly be com- 
'|| pared to the Husbandman in /op, who be- 
ing about to depart this Life, told his Sons, 
That be had left them à great Quantity of 
Gold, buried in his Vineyard, but did not 
remember the particular Place: Who when 
they had with Spades diligently turn'd up 
F all the Vineyard, Gold indeed they found 
1 VOL. II. : 0 none, 
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gor under thoſe very Authors, and in pro- 
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none, however, by reaſon of their ſtirring 


and digging the Mold about the Roots of 


their Vines, they had a very great Vintage 


the Year following. $o the ſtrenuous Pains, 


and mighty Stir of Chymiſts, about makin 
Gold, ba y 8 


ve open'd the Way to a great Num- 


ber of noble Inventions, and Experiments, 


ſipgularly adapted, as well to the diſcloſing 
of Nature, as to the Uſes of Human Life. 


Now as fot that Credulity, which has 


_ veſted certain Authors of Sciences with a 


kind of Di&atorian Power to give Law; not 


| Senatorian, to give Advice: This has been 
of infinite Damage to Sciences, as the prin- 


cipal Cauſe that has depreſs'd and kept them 


ſo low, that they have been heartleſs with- | 
out any notable Growth or Advancement, 
For hence it hath come to paſs, that in Arts 
Mechanical, the firſt Projetors have been 


fthort in their Inventions, and Time has ſup- 
plied and perfected the reſt ; but in Sciences, 
the firft Authors -have gone furtheſt, and 
Time has impair d and corrupted much. So 
we fee Artillery, Sailing, Printing, wete in 


| their Beginnings imperfect, and in a man- 
ner formleſs, and groſsly managed ; but in 


progreſs of Time, accommodated and refined, 


But contrariwife, the Philoſophies and Sei- 


ences of Ariſtotle, Plato, Democritus, Hippo- 
crates, Euclid, Archimedes, were of moſt vis 


ceſs 
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ceſs of Time degenerated rather, and loſt 


much of their Luſtre : Whereof the reaſon 
is no other, but that in Arts Mechanical 
the Wits of many have contributed and niet 
in one; but in Liberal Arts and Sciences, 
the Wits of many have yielded and ſubmit- 
ted to ſome one, whom yet his Followers 


many times have rather depraved than 


Illuſtrated : For as Water will not aſ- 
cend higher than the Spring-Head, from 
whence it flows; ſo Knowledge derived from 


1 Ariſtotle, and exempted from Liberty of Ex- 


amination, will never riſe higher than the 
Knowledge of Ariſtotle, An therefore al- 
though I do not diſlike the Rule, oporter di- 


ſeentem credere, (a Learner ought to believe, ) 


yet it muſt be coupled with this, oporter jam 
doctum judicio ſus uti, (he that is well in- 

form'd, ought to make Uſe of bis own Fudg- 
nent.) For Diſciples owe their Maſters 

only a Temporary Belief, and a Suſpenſion 
of their Judgment, till they have throughly 
learn'd the Arts; and not an abſolute Refig- 
nation of their Liberty, and 4 perpetual Bon- 


dage of their Underſtanding. Wherefore to 


conclude this Point, I will fay no more tan 
this: Let great Authors ſo have their due 


Honour, as that we do not derogate from 


Time, which is the Author of Authors, and 
Parent of Truth. e 
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CHAP. v. 


P eccant Humours in LEARNING, 


De Augmentis Scientiarum. Ibid. 
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Us have we at length laid 
open three Diſtempers or Dil- 
A eaſes of Learning; beſides 
which there are ſome other, 
rather peccant Humours, than 
confirmd Diſeaſes; which, ne- 
vertheleſs, are not ſo occult, or ſecret, but 
that they fall under a popular Obſervation 


and Cenſure, and therefore are by no means 
to be paſled over. e 0 


THE Firſt of theſeis an Affectation of two 


Extremes, Antiquity and Novelty : Wherein 


the Daughters of Time take after the Nature 


and Malice of the Father: For as Time de- 


vours his Children, ſo do theſe one ano- 
| ther, 
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ther, whilſt Antiquity envies new Improve- 


ments and Additions, aud Novelty cannot be 


content to add Things recent, unleſs it ut- 


terly turn out and reject the old: Surely the 
Advice of the Prophet is the true Direction 
in this Caſe: Stand ye upon the old Paths, 
and ſee where is the good and the right Way, 
and walk therein; Jerem. vi. 16. Antiquity 
deſerves ſo much Reverence, that Men ſhould 
make a Stop a-while, and ſtand thereupon, 
and look about them on every Side, to diſco- 


ver which is the beſt Way: But when the 


Diſcovery is well taken, then not to reſt 
there, but to advance chearfully. Indeed, to 
ſpeak Truth, Autiquity of Time is the World's 


| Touth, Certainly our Times are the Antient 


Times, the World being now grown Old, and 
not thoſe, which are computed, ordine retro- 
grado, reckoning backward from our own 


Age. 


ANOTHER Error, ſpringing from the For- 
mer, is a Suſpicion and Diffidence, which 
thinks, that it is not poſſible to find out any 
thing now, which the World could have been 
ſo long without; as if the ſame Objection 
might be made to Time, wherewith Lucian 


attacks Jupiter, and the reſt of the Heathen 


Gods: For he wonders they ſhould beget ſo 
many Children in old Time, and none in 
his: And asks merrily, Whether they were 
luperannuated, or reſtrain'd by the Pahian 
G 3 Lav 
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Law made againſt Old Men's Marriage es. 50 


Men ſeem to be apprehenſive, that Time is 


become Ffete, and paſt Children. Whereas 


on the other hand, we may cafily diſcover 


here the Levity and Inconſtancy of Men, 


who, till a Thing is done, think it impoſſi- 


ble; and affoon as it is done, wonder it had 


not been done long before. Thus Alexander's 
Expedition into Aſa, was judg'd at firſt, as 
a vaſt, and exceeding difficult Enterprize : . 
which, nevertheleſs, afterwards it pleas'd 


Livy to make ſo light of, as to ſay of Alex- 


. He did but braugly venture to deſpiſe 

Lale Opinions. And the ſame happened to 
Columbus in the Weſtern Navigation. But 
in intellectual Matters, this is much more 
common, as may be ſeen i in moſt of the Pro- 


politions in Euclid, which, before they are 
demonſtrated, ſeem ſtrange, and not eaſily to 
be aſſented to; but after Demonſtration, the 


Mind embraces them by a kind of Recogni- 
zance, (as the Lawyers ſpeak) as if it had 


underſtood and known them before. 


ANOTHER Error, of Affinity with 
: the Former, is a Conceit of thoſe who think, 
that of all Sects, and antient Opinions, after 


they had been examined and fifted, the beſt 
{till prevail'd, and fuppreſs'd the reſt. 


8 Wherefore they conceive, if a Man ſhould 


begm his Search and Examination a-new, he 
muſt needs light upon ſome Opinions that 


had 
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had been rejected, and after RejeQion, Joſt, 
and obliterated ; as if the Multitude, or even 
wiſe Men, to gratify the Multitude, did not 
oftner approve that which is popul:r, and 
light, than that which is folid, and profound. 
F or Time is of the Nature of a River, whigh 
carries down to us Things light and ſwoln, 
but ſinks and drowns that which is ſalid and 


weighty, _ 
ANOTHER Error different from the 


reſt, is an over-early and peremptory Re- 


duction of Knowledge into Arts and Me- 
thods; which when it happens, Sciences re- 
ceive {mall or no Augmentation. Even as 
Young Men, when they are knit and per- 
fealy ſhaped, ſcarce grow any more: So 
Knowledge, as long as it is diſpers'd into 
Aphoriſms and Obſervations, may grow and 
ſhoot up; but when once it is circumſcribed. 

and ſhut up in Methods, it may, perchance, 
be poliſh'd and illuſtrated, or plain'd out and 

accommodated for human Uſe, but it en- 


creaſes no more in Bulk and Subſtance. 


| ANOTHER Error ſucceeding That, 


which we laft mentioned, is, that after the 
Diſtribution of particular Arts and Sciences, 
into their ſeveral Claſſes, moſt Men have pre- 
ſently abandoned U niverfality of Knowledge, 
Philoſophia prima; which is a deadly Enemy 


to the Progreſſion of Sciences. For Proſpe&s 


G 4 are 
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are made from Turrets, or very high Places, 
and it is impoſſible for a Man to explore the 
more remote, and deeper Parts of any Sci. 
ence, if he ſtand but upon the Flat and Le. 
vel of the ſame Science, and aſcend not the 
Watch-Tower as it were of a higher Sci. 
ence. e 


ANOTHER Error flows from too great 
a Reverence, and a kind of Adoration of the 
Mind and Underſtanding of Man; by means 
"whereof, Men have withdrawn themſelviſ 
from the Contemplation of Nature, and the 
Obſervations of Experience, tumbling up and 
down in their own Speculations, and Con-Wh 
ceits. But-theſe noble Opinators, and (if II 
may ſo ſpeak) Intellectualiſts, who are, not. S 
withſtanding, commonly taken for the moſt}; r 
ſublime and divine Philoſophers ; HeraclituWf 
has rightly touch'd, Men, ſays he, ſeek Truth p 
in their own little Worlds, but not in the great 
World. For they diſdain the Alphabet as it 
were of Nature, and the Primer of the Di- 
vine Works; which if they did not do, they 
might, perhaps, by Steps and Degrees, after 
the Knowledge of ſimple Letters, and then 
ro come at laſt, to read perfectly the 
Text and Volume of the Creatures it ſelf. 
But they, contrariwife, by continual Medi- 
tation and Agitation of their Wit, urge, and 
as it were invocate their own Spirits, to di- 
. eee eee 
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vine, and give out Oracles unto them, b 
which they are deſervedly and pleaſingly 


Mdeluded. 


ANOTHER Error that hath ſome Con- 


Inexion with this Latter, is, That Men many 


Times ſeaſon and infe& their Meditations, 
and Doctrines, with certain Opinions, and 
Conceits of their own, which they hold moſt 
in Admiration; or with ſome Sciences, to 
which they are moſt addicted and devoted; 


dying and tincturing as it were all other 


things with thoſe Darlings of theirs, tho" a 


Paint very fallacious and deceivable. So 


hath Plato intermingled Theology in his Phi- 


lolophy ; Ariſtotle Logick; the ſecond 


School of Plato (to wit, Proclus and the 
reſt) Mathematicks. So have the Chymiſts 
forged a new Philoſophy out of a few Ex- 
periments, the Fire; and Furnace. And 
Gilbertus, our Country-man, hath drawn a 
new Philoſophy out of the Loadſtone. So 
Cicero, when reciting the ſeveral Opinions 
concerning the Nature of the Soul, he had at 
laſt met with a Muſician, who held the Soul 


to be Harmony, ſaid pleaſantly, This Man 


vas not for going out of his own Profeſſion. 
But of theſe ſort of Errors, Ari/totle ſays apt- 
ly, and wiſely, They that conſider but few 
Things, are apt to pronounce, and to be dog- 


ANO- 


matical. _ 
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For the two Ways of Contemplation are n0 
unlike the two Ways of Action, often men 
tioned by the Antients: The One, plain an 


the Entrance, but when you have gone on; 


ner of delivering Knowledge, which, for thi 


Examination. 


an, Nil tam metuentis, quam ne dubitare dit 


any Thing ;, ) as that of Socrates, and the 


* 
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ANOTHER Error is an Impatience 4 
Doubting, and a blind Haſte to aſſert, with; 


out due and mature Suſpenſion of Judgmenſ,. 


y | 


{ſmooth in the Beginning, but in the En 
impaſſible; the Other, rough and craggy i 


little, fair and even: So in Contemplation 
if a Man begins with Certainties, he ſhall eng 
in Doubts ; but if he begin with Doubts, an r 


has the Patience to bear them a-while, hgh; 


ſhall end in Certainties tt 


A like Error diſcovers it ſelf in the man 


molt part, is Imperious and Magiſterial, not 
Ingenuous and Liberal; ſo contrived, as to 
command Aſſent rather, than to ſubmit tq 
. Fll not deny, but that in 
compendious Treatiſes, deſign'd for Practice, 
that Form of Writing is to be retained: But 
in juſt and compleat TraQates of Sciences 
both Extremes, in my Judgment, are to be 
avoided, as well that of FVelleius the Ficure- 


re aliqua videretur, (who fears nothing 1 
much, as leaft be ſhould ſeem to daubt about 


Academy, that leave all Things in Don 
” an 


e 0 
1th 
En! 
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d Uncertainty. Men ſhould rather affect 
andour and Sincerity, and propound Things 
ith more or lefs Aﬀeveration, according as 

ey are more weakly, or more fully proved 


wy the Weight of Argument and Reaſon. 


OTHER Errors there are in the Scope 
hat Men propound to themſelves, and to 
hich they divert their Endeavours and La- 


ours. For whereas the more diligent Lea- 


ers, and more noted Profeffors of Learning, 


Wught chiefly to make this their Aim, viz, 


he making fome conſiderable Addition to 
e Art they profeſs; theſe Men on the 
ther Side content themſelves to be Seconds 


nly ; courting the Name either of a fubtle * 


nterpreter, or of a ſmart tough Antagoniſt, 


Prof a methodical Abridger . From whence 


he Revenues and Tributes of Sciences come 


ig be augmented, but not the Patrimony and 
round of Knowledge it ſelf. z 


BUT the greateſt Error of all the reſt 
onſiſts in deviating from the ultimate End 
f Knowledge. For Men defire and reach af- 
er Knowledge, ſome from an inbred and reſt- 
eſs Curioſity; others for Entertainment and 
Delight; others for Reputation; others for 
he fake of Contention, and Victory in Diſ- 
dute; moſt for Lucre, and Livelihood; very 
ew to employ the Gift of Reaſon given by 
od, to the Benefit and Uſe of _— 

u 
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Juſt for all the World as if there were ſoug 
in Learning a Couch, whereupon to reſt 
troubled and reſtleſs Spirit; or a Terraſs þ 
a wandering and. variable Mind to walk 

and down upon at Liberty, and with a fi 
Profpe& ; or ſome high and eminent Towe 
for a proud ambitious Mind to raiſe it ſe 
upon; or a Citadel, and Fort for Contentio 
and Battel; or a Ship for Trade and Me 
chandiſe; and not rather a rich Armory, an 
Store-houſe for the Glory of the Creator ( 
all Things, and the Relief of Human Lik 
For this is that which would indeed digni 


E 295 


. 
* — _ 4 


continu d. 


and exalt Learning and the Arts, if Conf 
 remplation and Action were more nearly an 
* firaitly conjoyned and united, than they hay 
| hitherto been, Which Combination woulf 


be like the Conjunction of the two highe 
Planets, when Saturn, the Planet of Quit 
and Contemplation, conſpires with Fupite 
the Planet of Society and Action. However 


when I ſpeak of Practice and Action, I d 


not in the leaſt mean Profeſſory and Luci 
tive Learning: For I am not ignorant, hov 


much that diverts and interrupts the Prof 


greſſion and Advancement of Knowledge 


like indeed the Golden Apple thrown befor 


Atalanta, which while ſhe ſtoops to take up 
the Race in the mean time 1s hinder'd. 


Declina 


* 
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Declinat curſus aurumq; volubile tollit. 


Nor again is it my Meaning (as was ſaid 


t Socrates) to call down Philoſophy from 


nal 


eaven to converſe upon Earth only; that 


, that Natural Philoſophy ſhould be laid 


fide, to the end that Moral and Political 
Philoſophy only might be in Vogue: But as 
eaven and Earth conſpire and conſent to- 


ether for the Support and Delight of the 


ife of Man; ſo indeed ſhould this be the 
ind of both Philoſophies, that vain Specula- 


ions, and whatever is empty and barren, . be- 
Ing rejected, all that is ſolid and fruitful max 
We preſerved; that ſo, Knowledge may not 
We a Courteſan for Pleaſure, or a Hand-maid 
o Profit; but as a Spouſe, for Generation, 


ruit, and honeſt Comfort. 


AND now, methinks, I have explain'd 
and laid open, as by a kind of DiſſeQion, 
hoſe peccant Humours (the principal of 


hem at.leaſt) which have not only been an 


Impediment to the Proficience of Learning, 
but have alſo given Occaſion to the traducing 
Wot it. Which if I have done too much to 


the quick, it muſt be remember'd ; Faithful 


are the Wounds of a Friend; but the Kiſſes of 


an Enemy are deceitful Prov. xxvil. 6. 
However, this at leaſt I ſeem to have gained, 
to deſerve Belief in the following Encomium, 

ſince 
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ſince I have proceeded fo freely in the pn 
ceding Cenſure. And yet I have no Purpd 
to write a Panegyrick of Learning, or to fi 
2 Hymn to the Muſes, (tho', perhaps, it 
long ſince their Rites were duly celebrated: 
But my Intent is, without Varniſh or Amp| 
fication, to take the juſt Weight of Knoy 
ledge, and to ballance it with other Thing 
and to ſearch out the true Value and Pri 
thereof from Teſtimonies Divine and Huma 


7 
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CHAP. Vl. 


F the Dignity of LEARNING. 
ri | 
Nat 


de Augmentis Scientiarum. Ibid, 


— 


EEE IRST 83 let us leck the 
4 * Dignity of yy Hy" in the 
IF y > Archetype firſt Platform; 

& 05 that is, in = Attributes, and 
Ads of God, as far as the: 
evealed to Man, and may be ſearch* _ 

Pith Sobriety. In which Matter, the Name 
If Learning is improper, ſince all Learning 
P Knowledge acquired; and no Knowledge in 
od 1s acquired, but Original. Therefore 
e muſt look out for ſome other Name to 
Fit, Wiſdom, or Sapience, as the Holy Scrip- 
Wures call it, 


THE Matter then ſtands thus: In tlie 
orks of Creation, we ſee a double Emana- 
5 tion 


. ** T7 . % -» 
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N At 1 - 


tion-of Divine Virtue, the one referring t 
Power, the other to Wiſdom : The For 
mer is chiefly ſeen in creating the Maſs 0 
Matter; the Latter, in diſpoſing the Beaut 
of the Form. This being laid down, it 
to be obſerv'd, that for any Thing whid 
appears in the Hiſtory of the Creation: 
the contrary, the confuſed Maſs and Matte 
of Heaven and Earth was made in a Moment 
yet the Diſpoſition and Digeſting of the ſam 
was the Work of fix Days: So remarkably 
a Difference did it pleaſe God to put betweeli 

the Works of Power, and the Works of Wil 
dom. Furthermore, as to the Creation d 
the Matter, it is not recorded, that Got 
ſaid, Let there be Heaven and Earth, as wi 
ſaid of the Works following; but ſimply 
and actually, God made Heaven and Earibf8 
So that the Matter ſeems to be as a Many 
facture, but the Introduction of Form carria 
the Style of a Law, or Decree, 


LET us proceed from God to Angels 
whoſe Nature, in Order of Dignity is neu 
to God. We ſee in the Orders of Angel: 

(ſo far as Credit is to be given to that Ce 
Teftial Hierarchy, ſet forth under the Nam 
of Dionyſius the Arcopagite ) that the Sers 

phim, that is, the Angels of Love, have thi 

Firſt Place; the Second, the Cherubim, An 

gels of Illumination; and that the Third 
and following Places, are given to T0009 

3 ri 
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Principalities, and the reſt of the Angels of 


"Or 


Power, and Miniſtry: So that from this 
ery Order and Diſtribution, tt appears, that 
he Angels of Knowledge, and Illumination, 
are placed before the Angels of Office and 
Domination. FVV 


TO deſcend from Spirits, and intellectual 


Natures, to ſenſible and material Forms, we 


Wed, that the firſt of created Forms was Light; 


hich in Natural and Corporeal Things, has 
i Relation and Correſpondence to Things 
Spiritual and Incorporeal, = To 


80 in the Diſtribution of Days, we fee 
he Day, wherein God reſted, and contem- 


Wpiited his own Works, was bleſſed above all 
he Days, wherein the Fabrick of the Uni- 


erſe was created and diſpoſed. 


AFTER the Creation was finiſl'd, we 
read that Man was placed in Paradiſe, to 


Work there: Which Work could be no other, 
than what relates to Contemplation; that is, 


the End whereof could not refer to Neceſſity, 
but to Delight, and Exerciſe, without Vexa- 


wtion or Trouble: For there being then no 
1AYÞoilible Reluctance of the Creature, no Sweat 


of the Brow, Man's Employment mult of 
conſequence have been Matter oi Pleaſures 
and Contemplation, not of Labour or Work: 
Again, the firſt Ads which Man performd 


* 
A. 
: 
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and the Impoſition of Names. As for theft * 
Knowledge which introduced the Fall, it 


Knowledge of Good and Evil, wherein the 


_ Good and Evil, but that they had other Be- 


the end, to make a total Defection from God, ie 


the Perſons of Abel and Cain, and in their 
Profeſſions, and primitive Ways of Life: 


Reaſon of his Leiſure, his Qhiet, and free 
View of Heaven, is a Type of the Contem- 
plative Life: The other, a Husbandman, 
that is, a Man fatigu'd with Labour, and his 
Countenance fix'd down upon the Earth: 
Where we may fee that the Favour and E- 


1 
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in Paradiſe, confiſted of the two ſummar 
Parts of Knowledge, the View of Creatures, 


was (as was touched before) not the Natu- 
ral Knowledge of Creatures, but the Moral 


Suppolition. was, that God's Commandments 
or Prohibitions were not the Originals of 


ginnings which Man aſpired to know, to“ 


and to depend wholly upon himſelf. L. 
LET us paſs to the Things that happen di. 
immediately after the Fall. We ſee (as the “ 
ſacred Scriptures have infinite Myſteries, . 
without ever violating the Hiſtorical and Li- 10 
teral Truth) an Image of the two Eſtates, WW 


the Contemplative and Active, delineated in 


Whereof the one was a Shepherd, who, by 


lection of God went to the Shepherd, and not 
to the Tiller of the Ground. 
- 80 
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50 before the Flood, the holy Records 


(among the very few Occurrences regiſter'd 
of that Age) have vouchſafed to deliver down 
to Poſterity the Inventors of Muſick, and 
Works in Mettal. „ 5 


IN the next Age after the Flood, the great 
udgment of God upon the Pride of Man, 
was the Confuſion of Tongues, whereby the 
free Trade of Learning, and Intercourſe of 
Letters, was chiefly cut off. . 


LET us deſcend to Moſes, the Law-Gi- 
er, and God's firſt Notary, whom the Scrip- 
ures adorn with this Elogy, That he was 
ſeen in all the Learning of the Egyptians. 
Which Nation was reckon'd one of the moſt _ 
antient Schools of the World: For ſo Plato 
brings in the Egyptian Prieſt ſaying to Solon; 
{014 Greclans are ever Children, having no 
Anowledge of Antiquity, nor Antiquity of 
nowledge. Take a View of the Ceremonial 
aw of Moſes, and you ſhall find, beſides the 
| Frefiguration of Chriſt, the Diſtinction of the 
s (8 cople of God from the Gentiles, the Exer- 
ie and Impreſſion of Obedience, and other 
oly Uſes of the fame Law); that ſome of 
# he moſt learned Rabbins have travailed pro- 

itably and profoundly to obſerve, ſome of 
nem a Natural, ſome of them a Moral Senſe 
ind Reduction of many of the Ceremonies 

H 2 and 
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and Ordinances: As in the Law of the LeY** 
Proſy, where it is ſaid; If che Whitenefs hau Tat 
abroad for clean; but if there be any whol, 
Fleſh remaining, be is to be ſhut mp for » 
clean. From this Law one of them colle4 
a Principle of Nature; That Putrefaction i 


Jo much corrupt Manners, as thoſe that ar 


and very many other Places in that Law, \ 


the F initeneſs or Convexity of Heaven are 
manifeſtly touched. So again Matter of 
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overſpread the Fleſh, the Patient may paſ<1 


more contagions before Maturity, than after 
Another noteth a Poſition of Moral Philoſo- 
phy; That Men abandoned to Vice, do n 


half good, and half evil: So that in this 


there is to be found beſides the Theological 
venſe, much Aſperſion of Philoſophy. 


280 likewiſe if a Man turn over with DI! 
ligence that excellent Book of Job, he will 


find it full, and big as it were with the My. 
ſteries of Natural Philoſophy, As for Ex. 
ample; Coſmography, and the Roundneſs oi 
the World: He ſtreteheth out the North over 
the empty Place and bangeth the Earth upon 
nothing, Job xxvi. 7. wherein the Penſile- 
neſs of the Earth, the Pole of the North, and 


1 „ ane 


Aſtronomy; By his Spirit he bath garniſhed 


the Heavens; his Hand bath formed the 


crooked Serpent; ibid. 13. And in another 


Place, Canſt thou bind the ſweet Influences of 


Pleiades? Or looſe the Bands of Orion? 
xxxvill. 
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xxxvili. 31. where the immoveable Configu- 
ration of the fix'd Stars, ever ſtanding at 
equal Diſtance one from the other, is with 


Place, Which maketh Ar&urus, Orion, and 
Pleiades, and the Secrets of the South; ix. 9. 
-M where again he points at the Depreſſion of 


the South, becauſe the Southern Stars are not 
ſeen upon our Hemiſphere; Matter of Gene- 
ration; Haſt thou not poured me out like 


Matter of Minerals; Surely there is a Vein 


Tron is digged up out of compacted Duſt, and 
Braſs extracted from Stone diſſolved in the 


28. I, Oc. 


King Solomon, we ſee the Gift of Wiſdom, 
both in his own Petition, and in the Divine 
Grant, preferr'd before all earthly and tem- 
poral Felicity. By Virtue of which Dona- 


niſh'd,- wrote not only thoſe excellent Para- 


upon the Mountain, to the Moſs upon the 
Wall, (which is but the Rudiment of a Plant, 
between Putrefaction and an Herb; ) and of 


great Elegancy deſcribed. So in another 
the Southern Pole, calling it the Secrets of 


Milk, and condens'd me like Curds 2 x. 10. 
for Silver, and a Place wherein Gold is fined; 


Furnace, and ſo forward in the ſame Chapter; 


IN Eke Manner alſo in the Perſon of 


bles, or Aphoriſms concerning Divine and 
Moral Philoſophy ; but alſo compiled a Natu- 
ral Hiſtory of all Vegetables, from the Cedar 


H 3 all 
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tive and Grant, Solomon being fingularly fur- 
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all Things that breath or move. Nay, the To 
fame King Solomon, though he excell'd in Kn 
Wealth, in Magnificence of Buildings, nh 
Shipping, in Service and Attendance, in! *« 
Fame and Renown, and other Things rela- 
ting to Glory; yet he reaps, or aſſumes to 
himſelf, nothing at all, out of that Train of 
Glories, beſides the Glory of inquiring into, 
and finding out the Truth. For ſo he ſays 
expreſsly; It is the Glory of God to conceal a 
Thing; but the Honour of Kings is to ſearch 
out a Matter; Prov. xxv. 2. As if, accord- 
ing to the innocent and ſweet Play of Chil- 
dren, the Divine Majeſty took Delight to hide 
his Works, to the end to have them found 
out; and as if Kings could not obtain a great- 
er Honour, than to be God's Play-tellows in Mo 
that Game; eſpecially conſidering the great M1 
Command they have of Wits and Means, II 
whereby nothing needeth to be hidden from 


them. 


NOR was the Diſpenſation of God others 
_ wiſe, after our Saviour was come into the 
World, For he ſhew'd his Power, in put- 
ting lgnorance to flight, by his Conference 
with the Doctors, and Prieſts in the Temple, 
before he ſhew'd it, in ſubduing Nature, by 
his great and numerous Miracles. And the 
coming of the holy Spirit was chiefly figured 
and expreſs'd, in the Similitude and Gift of 

„ | Tongues, 


Rau), o_— _ RET 
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Tongues, which are but the Vehicles of 
Knowledge. 5 


| $0 in the Choice of thoſe Inſtruments, 


which God made uſe of for the Plantation of 
the Faith, at firſt he call'd forth Perſons 
wholly unlearn'd and ignorant, otherwiſe than 
by Inſpiration of the Holy Ghoſt; to the 
end he might more evidently declare his own 
immediate Working and Divine Power, and 


above Human Wiſdom. Nevertheleſs, his 


- | Counſel in this Reſpect was no ſooner ful- 


fill'd, but in the next Succeſſion of Time, he 
ſent his Divine Truth into the World, waited 
upon by other Learnings as Servants or Hand- 
maids. Accordingly the Pen of St. Paul (the 


| only learned Man of the Apoſtles) was chief- 


ly employ'd by 


30d, in the Scriptures of the 
New Teſtament. - Dy. 2 
'SO again we know that ſeveral of the an- 
cient Biſhops and Fathers, were excellently 
read in all the Learning of the Heathen. In- 
ſomuch, that the Edict of Julian, which for- 


bad Chriſtians to be admitted into Schools, and 


Academies, was eſteemed a more pernicious 
Engine for the demoliſhing of the Chriſtian 


Faith, than the Sanguinary Perſecutions of 
the preceding Emperors. Neither was the 


Emulation and Invidiouſneſs of Gregory the 
Firſt, Biſhop of Rome, (otherwiſe an excel- 
lent Man) who zealouſly endeavour'd to ob- 

; H 4 literate 
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| literate the Memory of Heathen Authors and 
Antiquities, taken in good part, even among 
pious Men. Nay it was the Chriſtian 
Church alone, which, amidſt the Inundations 
of the Scythians from the North, and of the 
Saracens from the Eaſt, preſerv'd in her ſa- 
cred Boſom, the precious Relicks of Heathen 
' Learning, which was now upon the Point of 
being utterly extinguiſh'd, = RE 


 __WHEREFORLE to conclude this Part, 
there are two principal Offices and Services, | 
beſides Ornament and Illuftration, which 
Philoſophy, and Human Learning perform to 
Faith and Religion. The one, that they are 
effectual Incitements to the Exaltation and 
Celebration of the Glory of God; (for as the 
Pſalms, and other Scriptures, often invite us 
to contemplate, and magnify the great and 
wonderful Works of God; ſo, if we ſhould 
Teſt only in the exterior part of them, as they 
firſt offer themſelves to our Senſes; we 
ſhould do the like Injury to the Majeſty of 
God, as if we ſhould judge of the Wealth and 
Store of a moſt noted Jeweller, by what is 
expoſed to View in the out- part of the Shop 
towards the Street.) The other, that they 
miniſter a ſingular Help and Preſervative 
againſt Unbelief and Error, For our Saviour 
faith, Te err, not knowing the Scriptures, not 
the Power of God. Where he lays before us 
two Books to ſtudy, to prevent our falling 
| ig Into 
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into "Fee 1 : Firſt the Volume of the Scrip- 
tures, which reveal the Will of God; then, 
the Volume of the Creatures, that expreſs his 
power: The Latter of which, is as a Key to 
the Former, opening not only our Intellect, 
to conceive the genuine Senſe of the Scrip- 
tures, which is to be drawn out by the gene- 
ral Rules of Reaſon, and Laws of Speech; 
But beſides that, unlocking our Faith alfo, to 
enter into a ſerious Meditation of the Omni- 
potence of God, the Characters whereof are 
chiefly ſigned and engraven upon his Works. 
Thus much for Divine Teſtimonies, and Judg- 
ments, concerning the true Dignity and Va- 
lue of Learning, 
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Honour among the Heathen, was to obtain 


to Chriſtians indeed is as the forbidden Fruit: 
But we ſpeak now ſeparately concerning Hu- 
man Judgments, Therefore (as we were 
ſaying) among the Heathens, that which the 


tio inter Deos, (Canonizing, ) was the ſu- 
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ds for Human Proofs and Ar 
giuments, ſo large a Field 
opens, that it is convenient 
to uſe Choice rather than 


| ED 
8 PS nf I Abundance. | 


FIRST therefore the higheſt Degree off 


Divine Veneration and Worſhip, (which as 


Greeks call Apotheoſis, and the Latins, Rela- 


preine Honour that Man could poſſibly at- 
tribute to Man; eſpecially, when it was gi- 
55 ven 
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en, not by any Decree, or Act of State (as 
o the Roman Emperors) but freely and frank- 
y, from the Judgment, and inward Belief of 
en. Of which exalted Honour there was a 
ertain Degree, and middle Term. For there 
ere reckoned above Human Honours, Honours 
Heroical, and Divine; in the Diſtribution of 
hich, Antiquity obſerv'd this Order. £7 


FOUNDERS ofStates, Legiſlators, Ty- 
annicides, Fathers of their Country, and 
dther Perſons of great Merit in Civil Affairs, 
ere diſtiuguiſh'd by the Title of Heroes on- 
y, or Demy-Gods; ſuch as Theſeus, Minos, 
Romulus, and the reſt : On the other ſide, the 


s endow'd Human Life with new Conve-_ 
jences, and Acceſſions, were ever conſecra- 
Jed among the Greater Gods themſelves, which 
appen'd to Ceres, Bacchus, Mercury, Apollo, 
nd others. Which, doubtleſs, was done juſt- 
y, and upon found Judgment, For the Me- 
ite of the former, are commonly confined 
ithin the Circle of one Age, or Nation; 
Ind are not unlike ſeaſonable and favourable 
u-. Phowers, which though they be profitable 
rend deſirable, yet ſerve but for that Seaſon, 
herein they fall, and for that Latitude of 
round, which they water: But the Bene- 
ts of the latter, like the Bleſſings of the Sun, 

t- nd of the heavenly Bodies, are for Time, 
- erpetual; for Place, univerſal. Again, Thoſe 
en are 


nventors and Authors of new Arts, and ſuch 
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are uſually accompanied with Strife, and Per 
turbation ; but Theſe have the true Ch; 
racer of the Divine Preſence, and come in 
gentle Gale, without Tumult, or Noiſe. 


NOR indeed is the Merit of Learning i 
Civil Affairs, and in repreſſing the Inconv 
niencies which One Man brings upon Ane 
ther, much inferior to that Other, in relie 
ving Human Neceſſities, which ariſe fron 
Nature herſelf. And this kind of Merit wa 
excellently ſhadow'd under that Feign'd Re 
tation, concerning Orpyheus's Theater; when 
all Beaſts and Birds aſſembled, and forgetful 
of their Natural Appetites, of Prey, of Gameſſan 
of Fight, ſtood ſociably and lovingly together 
taken with the melodious Sweetneſs of hi 
Harp; the Sound whereof no ſooner ceaſed, 
or was drowned by ſome louder Noiſe, but 
every Beaft returned to his own Nature. I 
Which Fable, the Natures, and Manners o 
Men are elegantly deſcribed, who are toſſel 
with ſundry untamed Defires of Gain, d 
Luft, of Revenge; yet as long as they give eat 
to the Precepts, and Perſuaſions of Religion Mr 
of Laws, of Inſtructors, eloquently and ſweetWf, 
Iy warbling, in Books, in Sexmons, and Ht 
rangues ; ſo long is Peace and Society main. Un 
tain'd: But if thoſe are ſilent, or that SediM; 
tions, and Tumults diſturb them with thei] 
Clamour, all Things diſſolve, and relapfe inWt 

to Anarchy and Confuſion, 1 


—_ Pr" "0 
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BUT this appears more manifeſtly, 


rhen Kings themſelves, or Perſons of great 


 ﬀWowever partial to his own Profeſſion he ma 
Se thought, who ſaid, Then would States be 
nd 


fied by Experience, that, under Learned 
Princes, and Governours of State, there have 
Wand Imperfections, being liable to Paſſions, 


if they have the Illumination of Learning, 


Wand Error; evermore twitching their Ear, 
even when Counſellors and Servants are ſi- 
lent. Moreover, Senators, and Counſellors 


ing, proceed upon more ſolid Principles, than 


[a them in Time; whereas theſe are wiſe only 
K near at hand, ſeeing nothing but what is im- 
[- 


themſelves, in the very Inſtant of Perils. 


WHICH 


\uthority under them, or other Governours 
of States, are indued with Learning. For 


appy, when either Philoſophers were Kings, 
r Kings Philoſophers M yet ſo much is veri- 


been ever the Happieſt Times. For howſoe- 
er Kings themſelves may have their Errors 
and depraved Cuſtoms, like other Men; yet 
ertain anticipated Notions of Religion, Poli- 


cy, and Morality, hold them back, and refrain 
them from all ruinous aud incurable Excefs, 


themſelves, that are accompliſh'd with Learn- 
thoſe that are only Men of Experience; the 


former ſeeing Dangers afar off, and warding 


minent, and then at laſt truſting to the Agt- 
lity of their Wit to diſintangle and reſcue 
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WHICH Felicity of Times under Lea 
ned Princes (to keep ſtill the Law of Brevity 
by uſing only the moſt ſele&, and moſt emj 
nent Examples) doth beſt appear in that Age, 
which paſſed from the Death of Domitian the 
Emperor, until the Reign of Commodus, com. 
prehending a Succeſſion of fix Princes, Learn- 
ed themſelves, or at leaſt ſingular Favourers 
of Learning; and of all Ages (if we regard 
Temporal Happineſs) the moſt flouriſhing, 
that Rome, then the Epitome of the World, 
ever ſaw: A Matter revealed and prefigured 
to Domitian in a Dream, the Night before he 
was ſlain : For he thought he ſaw 2 Golden 
Head grown out of the Nape of his Neck: 
Which Divination was indeed fulfill'd in thoſe 
Golden Times which ſucceeded ; Of which 
Princes we will make ſome Commemoration ; 
wherein although the Matter will be vulgar, 
and may be thought fitter for a Declamation, 
than agreeable to a Preatiſe infolded as this; 
yet becauſe it 1s pertinent to the point in 
fond: (neque ſemper arcum tendit Apollo; and 
to name them only, were too naked and cur- 
ſory) I will not omit it altogether, —_ 


THE firſt was Nerve, the excellent 
Temper of whoſe Government is, by a Glance 
in Cornelius Tacitus, touched to -the Life 
| (after Nerva bad united two before incom- 

patible Things, Empire and Liberty : ) ay in 
token 
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Woken of his Learning, he was a Familiar, 
nd a Diſciple as it were, of Apollonius, the 


Emous Pythagorean : And the laſt Act of his 
1 Mort Reign left to Memory, was a Miſſive to 


iis adopted Son Trajan, proceeding from 
Wome inward Diſcontent at the Ingratitude of 
Ine Times, comprehended in a Verſe of 
omer's, E's EE Meum 


venge my Tears, O Phebus, with thy Shafts, 


Wn the Name of Prophet, ſpall haue a Pro- 


as an Admirer of Learning, a Benefactor to 


yhoſe Court (tho' a warlike Prince) Precep- 
ors and Profeſſors are recorded to have been 


regorius Magnus, Bithop of Rome, who was 


' {Woted for the extreme Envy he bare towards 
5 Il Heathen Excellency; and yet he is re- 
ported out of the Love aud Eſteem of Trajay's 


Moral Virtues, to have made unto God paſ- 


TRAFAN, who ſucceeded, was not 
earned indeed as to his own Perſon : But if 
ye will hearken to the Speech of our Savi- 
ur, that ſaith, He that receiveth a Prophet 


het's Reward ;, he deſerves to be placed a- 
""Wnongſt the moſt learned Princes: For he 


earned Men, a Founder of Libraries, and in 


In the higheſt Requeſt. On the other fide, 
ow much Trajan's Virtue and Government 
vas admired and renowned, ſurely no Teſti- 
1ony of grave and faithful Hiſtory doth more 
ively ſet forth, than that Legend Tale of 


_ flonate_ 
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| fionate and fervent Prayers, for the Delivery 
of his Soul out of Hell; and to have oh: 
tained it with a Caveat that he ſhould make 
no more Petitions. In this Prince's Tind 
alſo, the Perſecutions againſt the Chriſtiang 
received Intermiſſion, upon the Certificate o 

Plinius Secundus, a Man of excellent Learn 

ing, and by Trajan advanced, | 


. ADRIAN, his Succeſſor, was the molle 
curious Man that lived, and the moſt uni 
verſal Enquirer; inſomuch as it was notel 
for an Error in his Mind, that he deſired to 
comprehend all Things, and not to refer]. 
himſelf for the worthieſt Things, falling in 
to the like Humour that was long before no- * 
ted in Philip of Macedon, who when hi 
would needs over-rule and convince an ex. 
cellent Muſician, in an Argument touching 
Muſick, was well anſwer'd by him again. 
God forbid, Sir, (faith he) that your For 
zune ſhould be ſo bad, as to know thoſe thing q 
better than I. It pleaſed God likewiſe to uſt 
the Curioſity of this Emperor, as an Induce} 
ment to the Peace of his Church. in tho 
Days; for having Chriſt in Veneration, nol 
as a God or Saviour, but as a Wonder 0 
Novelty, and having his Picture in his Gal 
lery, matched with Apollonius, (with whony 
in his vain Imagination, he thought he had 
ſome Conformity) yet it ſerved the turn t. 
allay the bitter Hatred of thoſe Times god | 


; j 
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the Chriſtian Name; ſo as the Church had 
Peace during his Time. And for his Go- 
Ivernment Civil, although he did not attain 
Ito that of Trajan's, in Glory of Arms, or 
perfection of Juſtice ; yet in deſerving of the 
„Weal of the Subject, he did exceed him: 
For Trajan erected many famous Monuments 
and Buildings, infomuch as Conſtantine the 
Great, in Emulation was wont to call him 
Parietaria, Wall-Flower, becauſe his Name 
was upon ſo many Walls: But his Buildings 
and Wotks were more of Glory and Tri- 
umph, than Uſe and Neceſſity. But Adrian 
„ſpent his whole Reign (which was peace- 
Fable) in a Perambulation, or Survey 
of the Roman Empire, giving Order, 
wherever he went, for re-edifying of Ci- 
ties, Towns, and Forts decayed; and for 
cutting of Rivers and Streams'4 and for ma- 
king Bridges and Paſſages, and for Policing 


or tie * ol 0 | 
1 of Cities and Commonalties, with new Or- 
© dinances and Conſtitutions z and granting 


new Franchiſes and Incorporations: So that 
his whole Time was a perfect Reſtoration of 
all the Lapſes and Decays of former Times. 


ANTONVINV S Pius, who ſucceeded him, 
was a Prince excellently learned; and had 
the patient and ſubtile Wit of a School- man; 
inſomuch as in common Speech, (which 
leaves no Virtue untaxed) he was called Cu- 
mini- Sector, a Carver, ot a Divider of Cumin- 
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Seed, which is one of the leaſt Seeds: Suchl ©; 
a Patience he had, and ſettled Spirit, to en- 
ter into the leaſt and moſt exact Differences of of 
Cauſes; a Fruit, no doubt, of the exceeding ,, 
Tranquillity and Serenity of his Mind; 7 
which being no Ways charged or incumbrel an 
either with Fears, Remorſes, or Scruples, but ot 
having been noted for a Man of the pureſt 
Goodneſs without all Fiction or Affectation, i v 
that hath reigned or lived, made his Mind; 
emu preſent and entire: He likewiſe ,, 
approached a Degree nearer unto Chriſtiani - 
ty, and became, as Agrippa ſaid unto St. Paul 
 balf a Cbriſtian; holding their Religion and 
Law in good Opinion, and not only ceaſing 
Perſecution, but giving Way to the Advance- 
ment of Chriſtians. 17 5 8 


IH ERE ſucceeded him the firft Divi 
 Fratres, the two adoptive Brethren, Lucius 
 Commodus Verus, Son to Eljus Verus, (who 
delighted much in the ſoſter kind of Learning, 
and was wont. to call the Poet Martial his 
Virgil) and Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, where- 
of the Latter, who obſcured his Collegue, 
and ſurvived him long, was named the Philo- 
ſopber; who as he excell'd all the reſt in} 
Learning, fo he excell'd them likewiſe in 
Perfection of all Royal Virtues; inſomuch as 
Fulian the Emperor, in his Book intitled, 
Caſares, which was a kind of Satyr, to de- 
ride all his Predeceſſors, feigned that they 
. G Were 
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were all invited to a Banquet of the Gods, 
and Silenus the Jeſter fate at the nether End 
of the Table, and beſtowed a Scoff upon eve- 

one as they came in; but when Marcus 


| Philoſopbus came in, Silenus was gravelled, 
and out of Countenance, having nothing to 


object, or carp at, except his Patiente to- 
oy the Henne of his Wife. And the 
Virtue of this Prince continued with that of 
his Predeceſſor, made the Name of Antoni- 
nus ſo ſacred in the World, that though it 


were extremely diſhonoured in Commodur, 


Caracalla, and Heliogebalus, (who all bore 
the Name) yet when Alexander Severus re- 

tuſed the Name, becauſe he was a Stranget 
to the Family, the Senate, with one Accla- 
mation ſaid, Quomodo Augtſius fic & Antonio 
ns. In ſuch Renown and Veneration, was 


the Name of theſe two Princes in thoſe Days 


that they would have had it as a perpetual 
Addition in all the Emperors Style. In this 
Emperor's Time alſo, the Chutch for the 
molt part was in Peace 1 80 as in this 
Series of ſix Princes, we ſee the bleſſed 
Effects of Learning in Sovereignty, painted 
forth in the Great Table of the World, 


$ BUT for a Tablet or Picture of ſmaller 


Volume, in my Judgment the moſt excellent, 
Is that of Queen Elisabeth, a Prince that, if 
Plutarch' was now alive to write Lives by 
Parallels, would * him, 1 think, . 


8e B 4 T 0 N 8 for med. 
fad for her a Parallel among Women. This 
Lady was endued with Learning, in her Sex 
ſingular, and Grace even among Maſculine 
Princes; whether we ſpeak of Learning of 
Languages, or of Science, Modern or An- 
Heng Divinity or Humanity. 'And 'to the 
voy laſt Year of her Life, ſhe was accuſto- 
to appoint ſet Hours for Reading, ſearce- 
ly any young Student in an Univerſity, more 
daily, or more duly. As for her Govern- 
ment, L aſſure my ſelf, I ſhall not exceed, 


if I affirm, that this part of the Iſland ne- 


ver had 45 Years of better Fimes; and 
yet not through the Calmneſs of the Seaſon, 

t through the Wiſdom of her Regiment. 
For if there be. couſidered on the one ſide, 
the Truth of Religion eſtabliſned ; the con- 
ſtant Peace and Security; the good Admi- 


niſtration of Juſtice; the temperate Uſe of 


the Prerogative not ſlackened, nor much 


ſtrained ; the flouriſhing State of Learn- 


_ 10g, fuiting with fo L N a Patro- 
nels; the convenient Eſtate of Wealth and 
Means, both of Crown and Subject; the 
Habit of Obedience, and the Moderation 
of Piſcontents: And there be conſidered on 
the other ſide, the Differences of Religion, 
the Troubles. of Neighbour Countries, the 
Ambition of Spain, — Oppoſition of Rome, 
and then that ſhe was ſolitary, and of her 
ſelf: e Things, 1 ſay, N d, as 1 


is 4 & ee Vo * could 


* 


r 
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- [could not have choſen an Inſtance fo re- 
cent and fo proper; fo, I ſuppoſe, I could 
* not have choſen one more remarkable, or 
© eminent, to the purpoſe now in hand; 

f which is concerning the Conjunction of 
— Learning in the Prince, with Felicity 
© Win the People, = 


„rr 
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1 URTHERMORE, Leuning 
has not only an Influence upon 
Jy Civil Affairs, and the Arts of 
Peace, but it exerciſes its Pow- 
er and Efficacy alſo in Martial 
Wies as appears manifeſtly in the Exam- 
ples of "Alexander the Great, and Caeſar the 
Dictator: Whoſe Milit ary Virtues, and At- 
chievements in War, would be needleſs to 
note or recite, fince they were the Wonders 
of the World in that kind : But of their 
Affection and Zeal to Learning, as alſo 
ow 1 Perfection in the ſame, twill 
l s itiiportinent to ſubjoin ſomewhat, 


ALEXANDER was bred and taught 
under Ariftarte, 0 great Philoſopher, * 
£13 


7 
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leſs) who dedicated divers of his Philoſo- 
phical ' Books to him: He was never with- 
out Callifibenes, and ſeveral other great Scho- 
lars, who followed his Camp, and were his 
perpetual Aſſociates in all his Marches and 
Expeditions: And in what Eſteem he held 
Learning, is plainly demonſtrated by many 
Particulars : As the Envy, which he thought 

Acbilles's Fortune worthy of, in having ſo 
good a Trumpet of his Acts and Praiſes as 
Homer. His Judgment touching the precious 
Cabinet of Darius, found amongſt the reſt of 
the Spoils ; of which, when a Queſtion was 
moved, What Thing was moſt worthy to be 
kept in it? and One ſaid one Thing; and 
Another, another; He gave Sentence for 
Homer's Works. His chiding Letter to 
Ariſtotle, after he had publiſh'd his Books 

of Nature, wherein he expoſtulates with 

him, for publiſhing the Myſteries of Philo- 

lophy; and withal fends him Word, 'That 

he had rather excell all Men in Learning 

and Knowledge, than in Power and Empire. 
There are other Particulars alſo to this pur- 
pole. But as to Himſelf, how excellently he 
had improv'd his Mind with Learning, ap- 


Pears, or rather ſhines, in all his Sayings and 
Anſwers, full of Learning; wherein, though 


the Remains be few, you may find deeply iu- 
preſs'd the Footſteps of all Sciences. 


14 AND 
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A N D kevin again, it may ſeem a chin 
Scholaſtical, and ſomewhat idle, to reciti 


Things that every Man knoweth ; but yet, 
| fince the Argument I handle, leadeth me 
thereunto, I am glad that Men ſhall perceive 
Tamas willing to flatter (if they will fo call 
1t) an Alexander, or a Ceſar, or an Antoni 
us, that are dead many hundred Years ſinee, 
as any that now liveth : For it is the Di 
playing of the Glory of Learning in Sove- 
reignty, that I propound to my ſelf, and nat 
an H umour of Declaimingin uy Man 8 Praiſes 


As to Morals then, let the Apothegm of 
Alexander, touching Diagenes, be obſerv' 
firſt; and ſee (if ye pleaſe) if it tend not to 
the ſettling 5 one 1 the greateſt Queſtions 
in Moral Philoſophy ; Whether he that en. 
Joys outward Things, or deſpiſes them, ii 
the happier Man. Yor when he ſaw Diagener 
contented with ſo little, turning to thoſe 
that ſtood about him, and mock'd at his Con- 
dition, Were I not (ſays he) Alexander, I 
could wiſh to be Diogenes. : But Seneca, in 
this Compariſon, preferr'd Diogenes, when 
he ſaid, There was more that Diogenes would 
bave refuſed, than en could have 
given. 


IN Natural Knowledge, let that Speech 
be obſerv'd which was uſual with him, T on 
2 - 


n 
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be is fol bis Mortality chiefly in two ; hinge, 


Sleep and Luft, Which Speech, in truth, is 
drawn from the Depth of Natural Philoſo- 


phy, and likelier to have come out of the 
Mouth of an Ari/totle, or a Democritus, than 
an Alexander; ſeeing as well the Indigence, : 
s Redundance of Nature, repreſented by 
thoſe two Acts, are as it were e Pledges and 
Earneſts of Death. ' 


As to voy; let that 8 be * 

ſerv'd, when upon the bleeding of his 
Wounds, he called to him one of his Flat- 
terers, that was wont to aſcribe to him Di- 

vine Honour; Look, ſays he, this is the 
Blood of 4 Man, not fuch Liquor as Homer 
ſaid ran fx Venus Hand, when it was 
wounded by Diomed: With this Saying make 
ing merry "back with the Foy: and his Flat- 
terers, and Famlclt. W 


IN Log ick; i Take his W of 
Dialectick Hadan as to the Repelling and 
Retorting of Arguments, in the Touch he 
gave Caſſander, who was confuting the In- 
formers againſt his Father Antipater. For 
when Alexander happen'd to ſay, Do you 
think theſe Men would have taken ſo long a 
Journey, if they had not juſt Cauſe of Com- 
plaint £ Caſſander aniwer'd, Nay, this was 
the very Thing that gave . Encourage- 
ment, being in bopes that their Calumny at 


f ch 
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_ own turn. For it fo fell out, that Calliſihe 
nes (whom Alexander inwardly hated, ſo 
being againft his new Canonization) was de 


ble, to chuſe ſome 
diſcourſe upon extempore; and he conſent: 
ing, and pitching upon the Praiſes of the Ms: 
cedonian Nation, harangued with the great 
Applauſe of all the Company: Whereupon 
Alexander, nothing pleas'd, ſaid, Upon a gout 
But turn, ſays 
dertook it, and perform'd it with that Sting 


him, and ſaid; Spight alſo, as well 48 @ good 
Cauſe, infuſes Eloquence, 


FOR Rhetorick, to which Tropes and 


| Le of a Metaphor, wherewith he girded 


4 1 
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fuch a Diſtance could not be diſprov'd. & jeu 


(ſays the King) the —_ of Ariſtotle Mud 
turn 4 Thing both ways, Pro and Con. Nevetſhe 
thelefs, this very Art, which he reprehendelffiy., 
in another, he knew well how to ufe hin; 
ſelf, when Occafion required, to ſerve hi 


fired at a Banquet, by the Company at Tx 
ubject, for Entertaits 
ment ſake, (being a very eloquent Man) ty 


Subject, it is eaſy for any body to be eloquent : 
e, your Style, and let us heat 
what you can ſay againſt us. Calliſibenes un-. 


and Bitterneſs, that Alexander interrupted 


Ornaments belong, behold a moſt elegant 


Antipater, an imperious tyrannical Gover- 
nour. For when one of Antipater's Friends 
was praiſing him to Alexander for his great 
Moderation, in not degenerating, as 12505 

ieu- 
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ieutenants did, into the Perfian Luxury, 
Dad the Uſe of Purple, and throwing off 

he antient Macedonian Habit; True, ſays 
alexander, but Antipater is all over Purple 
vitbin. That other Metaphor alſo was fine: 
hen Parmenio came to him in the Plains of 
irbela, and ſhew'd him the vaſt Army of his 
nemies, which lying under their View by 
ight, repreſented, by the infinite Number 
pf Fires, another as it were ſtarry Firmament, 
nd thereupon adviſed him to attack them by 
loht, 1 will not, ſays Alexander, ſteal a 


FOR Matter of Policy, mark that moſt 
ſignificant and wiſe Diſtinction (which all 
Poſterity has embrac'd) that he made between 
wo of his ſingular Friends, Epheſtion and 
Craterus, when he ſaid, That the One loved 
Alexander, and the Other loved the Ning; 
ettling a Difference of great Import, between 
eren the moſt faithful Servants of Princes, 
1 ſome bear a true Affection to the Perſons 


of their Maſters , others to their Crown, and | 


Government. 


LET it be conſidered Ikewiſe, how no- 
tably he tax'd an Error, ordinary with the 
Counſellors of Princes, who generally ſug- 
geſt Counſel, according to the Model of their 
own Mind and Fortune, not that of their 
Maſters, For when-Darius made great Of- 


fers 
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fers to Alexander 5 1. ſays Parme nio, Wo, 
accepl them, if 1 WAS Alexander. RKeplie he 
Alexander, And ſo would I, if I were Pat erh. 
Menlo. Ss VV 

3 | A 


_ Laſtly; Examine that quick and act 

Reply to his Friends, when they ask'd hin 
What he reſerv'd for himſelf, upon his givin 
ſo many and ſuch large Gifts te others} 
Hape; ſays he. As one who well knew 
that when all Accounts are caſt up aright 
Hape is the true Portion, and as it were In. 
heritance, of thoſe that aſpire to Grez 
Things. This was Julius Cæſar's Portion, 
when upon going into Gaul, he had ex 
hauſted all his Eſtate by profuſe Largeſſes 
This was likewiſe the Portion of Heny 
Duke of Guiſe, that moſt Noble Prince, tho 
too Ambitious, of whom it was uſually ſaic t: 
That he was ibe greateſt Uſurer in all France, 
becauſe all his Wealth was in Notes, and ht 
had turn'd his whole Patrimony into Obliga- 
A 3 


TO conclude therefore, as certain Cri- 
' ticks are uſed to ſay hyperbolically ; That i 
all Sciences were loſt, they might be found 
in Virgil. So certainly this may be ſaid tru: 
ly; there are the Prints and Footſteps ol 
Learning in thoſe few Speeches which are 
reported of this Prince. The Admiration of 
whom, when I conſider him, not as Ae, 
| the 


— — 


e Great, but as Ariſtotles Scholar, hath 
erhaps carried me too far.. 


AS for Julius Caſar, the Excellency of 
Wis Learning need not be conjectur'd, either 
rom his Education, or his Acquaintance, or 
Wis Anſwers. For this appears eminently in 
is. Writings, and Books, ſome of which are 
xtant, others are unfortunately loſt. We 
ave to this Day that famous "Hiſtory of his 
wn Wars, which he nam'd and entitled, 
ommentaries only ; wherein all- ſucceeding 


Ages have admired the ſolid Weight of Mat- 
r, and lively Images, as well of Actions as 


erfons, joined with the greateſt Purity of 
anguage, and Perſpicuity of Narration that: 
ver was: Which that it was not the Effet: 
f a natural Gift, but of Learning #nd Pre- 
ept, is well witneſſed by that Work of his 
ntituled, De Analogia; being a Grammatical 
Thiloſophy, wherein he did labour to make 
his ſame Vox ad placitum, to become Vox ad 
citum ;, and to reduce Cuſtom of Speech to 


ongruity of Speech, and took as it were 
he Pictures of Words from the Life of 
l eaſon. = 5 5 | . 


BV the Book which he entitled, Anci-Cats, ; 
t ealily appears, that he aſpired as much to 


7 ictory of Wit, as Victory of War and Arms, 
udertaking therein a Conflict with the Pen 


againſt 


give Laws to Men upon Earth. 
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againſt the greateſt Champion of that Ay 
Cicero the Orator. 


of 


AGAIN, as a Monument of his Leatt —4 

ing, no leſs than of his Power, we have ut 

Computation of the Year reform'd by an e 
dict of his; a plain Evidence, that he took] 

to be as great a Glory to himſelf to underſtau 2 

well the Laws of the Stars in Heaven, as . 


7 AGAIN in his Book of Aper bag 
which he collected, we ſee he eſteem d i 
more Honour, to make himſelf a kind d 
Regiſter-Book, for the entering the vil 
and pithy Sayings of others, than to have hi 
own Sayings hallowed as Oracles, as ſons 
vain Princes, corrupted by Flattery, delight 
to do, And yet if I was minded to enume 
rate ny of is M7” 9, (as I did in Alex 
ander are tr uch as Solomon notes 
The * of the Wik are 4s Stings, and lik 
Nails driven deep; whereof I will rect. 
three only, not ſo wonderful for their Elegav; 
ey, as for their Force and Efficacy. 


FIRST then, he muſt needs be thought 
a Maſter of Speech, that could with one. 
Word appeaſe a Mutiny in his Army, The 
Occafion was this, "Twas a Cuſtom with 
the Romans, when their Generals ſpoke to 


their Army, to ule the Word Milites, but 9 
the 
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. Magiſtrates ſpake to the People, to uſe 
"She Word Quirites, Caſar's Soldiers tu- 


wlted, and ſeditiouſly demanded a Diſ- 


Miſſion ; not that they really. defired this, 
Int by ſuch Demand, to force Ceſar to other 


ditions : He nothing mov'd, and unſha« 


Wen, when Silence was made, began thus: 


J Quirices. By which Word he intimated, 


hat they were already diſmiſs'd. The Sol- 


Wiers ſtruck, and utterly confounded at this, 


— — 


— 
—— 
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a greater Title, than that of King; which 


ever left interrupting him as he went on 
ith his Speech, and relinquiſhing their for- 


er Demand of Diſmiſſion, made it their 


arneſt Suit on the other fide, that the Name 
f Milites might be again reſtored thein. 


THER Second was thus; Ceſar extreme- 
affeted the Name of Ki Therefore 
ome were ſuborn' d, as he 5 by, in popu- 
ar Acclamation to ſalute him King. He 
inding the Cry weak and thin, put off the 
atter with a Jeſt, as if they. had miſtaken 
is Surname; I am, ſays he, not King, but 
elar; a Speech certainly, that if it be ex- 
ly ſearch'd, the Life and Weight of it can 
ſcarce be expreſs'd. For firſt it pretended a 
Refuſal of the Name, but not ſerious. Next 
t ſhew'd an infinite Confidence and Magna- 
imity; as if the Appellation of Ceſar were 


une to paſs accordingly, and hath obtain'd 
even to this Day: But what made moſt = 
is 
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his porpoſe⸗ this s Speech, by an 29min 
Artifice purſued cloſely its own End; f 
this inſinuated, that the Senate and Peopl 
of Rome contebded with him about a Trift 
a2 Name only, (for he had long fince th 
Power of a King S and ſuch a Name, as man 
even of mean Fartflics bore: For Rex wi 
a Surname of the Romans, as King i is witl 
| ue | 


= T H E laſt Speech 1 think fit to mention 
here, was thus; When Cæſar, after thi 
; War began, had poſſeſs d himſelf of Ron 
and had broke open the inner Treaſury, . 
take the Mone ney there ſtored, for the Servid 
of the War, Metellus, as being then Tribune 
withſtood him; to whom Ceſar, If thou di 
perſiſt, (ſays he) Thou art a dead Man. The 
checking bimſcf a little, he added, Tong 
Man, "tis harder for me to ſay this, "than | 
do it. A Speech compounded of ſuch won 
derful Terror and Clemency, that nothin 
poſlibly could be more. E 


BUT to diſmiſs Cæſar, it is ie thy 
he was fully ſenſible of his own Perfe&ion 
in Learning; as appears by. this, that whe 
ſome were wondering at Sylla's Reſolution it 
reſigning the Dictatorſnip, he ſcoffingly ſaid 
Scylla knew not Letters, and could not dictait 


AND 
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AN b it ſeems to be time now to put an 
End to this Diſcourſe. concerning the neat 
Alliance of Military Virtue and Learning; 
(tor what in this Kind can come after Alex- 
ander and Ceſar ?) were it not that I am tranſ- 
ported with the Worthineſs and Rareneſs of 
one other Example, becauſe it did fo ſuddenly. 
ug paſs from Scorn to Wonder; And it is of 
Aenophon, the Philoſopher, who went from 
Socrates's School into Aa, with Cyrus 
the Younger, in his Expedition againſt 
King Artaxerxes. This Zenophon, at that 
| Time, was a very Louth; and never had 
W cen Army or Camp; nor had he then 
"Wavy Command in the Army, but went 
only as a Volunteer, for the Converſa- 
tion of his Friend Proxenus. He was 
by chance preſent, when Falinus came 
with an Embaſſage from the Great King 
to the Grecians; after that Cyrus was flain 
in the Field; and the Grecians {but an 


neral, in the Heart of the Provinces of 
Perſia, were cut off from their own Coun= 
try, by the Intetpoſition of abundance of 
Miles, and by very great and deep Rivers. 
The Embaſſage imported, That they ſhould 
deliver up their Arms, and fubmit them- 
felves to the King's Mercy : To which 
Embatfy before Anſwer was publickly 
made, . ſeveral of the Army conferr'd fa- 
"VOL. I 3 mitkliarly 


Handful of Men) having loſt their Ge- 
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miliarly with Falinus ; and amongſt the reft 
Zenophon happened to ſay : Why, (ſays he) 
Falinus, we have now but theſe 110 Things 
left us, our Arms, and our Courage And if 
we yield up our Arms, what Uſe, pray, will 
our Courage be to us? Here Falinus, ſmiling I I. 
ſaid, IVI be not deceiv'd, Young Gentleman], 


von are an Athenian, and ſtudy Philoſophy, 


pPher, after all the Captains and Commanders 


and theſe are pretty .ſpruce Things that you 
ſay, but you are very much miſtaken, if you 
thin your Courage @ Maich for the King", 
| Forces. Here was the Scorn; the Wonder 
follows. This School-Novice, and Philoſo- 


were murder'd by Treachery, conducted back 
ten Thouſand Foot, from Babylon into Greece, 
through the midſt of the King's Provinces, in 
deſpight of all his Forces, to the Aﬀoniſts 
ment of the World, and the no fmall En- 
couragement of the Grecians from that 
Time, to an Invaſion and Subverfion of the 
Perſian Monarchy. Which indeed ſoon af. 
ter Jaſon the Theſſalian delign'd ; . Agefilaus 
the Spartan attempted ; and at laſt Alexan- 
der the Macedonian atchieved, all ſtirred up 
by this Brave Leading Act of that Young 
— x 8 
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De Augnentis Stientiarum. Ibid: 
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ID ET us Fiticeed from Imperi- 
al and Military Virtue, to 
8 2 Moral, and that which is the 
8 Virtue of Private Men: And 
A fir, that ot the Poet is a moſt 
| certain Truth, 0 


Seiler inigemias didiciſſe fidelites frees 
Emollit mores, ner Init eſſe feros. 


FOR Learning freed Men's Minds fron 
Brutality and Batbariſm. But yet the Eni- 
phaſis had need. be upon the Word fideliter; 
{tee e for a ſuperticial confuſed Know- 

dge turns rather to the contrary; Learn 

ns, 1 takes Ee Raſtineſs, and 
Infolenee; 
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| Inſolence, whilſt it ſuggeſts all Dangers 1 
Doubts together with the Thing it ſelf, 
ballances the Weight of Reaſons Tg Arg . 
ments on both ſides; turis back the firſt of 
fers and pleaſing Conceits of the Mind 2 
ſuſpected, and teaches us not to tread a Step 
e learching, as it were, and examining 
our Way. 


THE fame extirpates vain and exceſſive 
Admiration, which is the very Root of all 
Weakneſs, For we adinire Things, elther 
becauſe thev are New, or becauſe they are 
Great. As for N ovelty, there is no Man that 
18 throughly Learned and Contemplative, 
but hath This printed upon his Heart, Ni 
novi ſuper terram, (there is nothing nem un. 
der the Sun) Neither will any Man much 
marvel at the Play of Puppets, that puts his 
Head behind the Curtain, and fees the In- 
ſtruments and Wires that cauſe the Motion. 
For Greatneſs ;, as Alexander the Great, after 
he had been uſed to mighty Battels, and Con- 
queſts in 4%, receiving ſometimes Letters 
out of Greets,” of ſome Expeditions and 
Scuffles there, which were commonly for 1 
Bridge, or Caſtle, or for the taking of | fome 
Town at the moſt, was wont to ſay; B 


ſeemed to him, that News was brought him of 


the Battels of the Frogs, and the Mice, that 
Homer talks of : do certainly to a Man that 
$5 * 1 723 | "0 72 Con- 
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contemplates es the univerſal Frame of Na- 
ture, the Globe of the Earth with the Men 
upon it (ſetting aſide the Divinity of their 
Souls) will ſeem nothing greater than a Hil- 
lock of Ants, ſome of which creep and run 
up and down with Grains of Corn, others 
with their, 888, ſome empty, all here and 


there about a little Heap of Duſt. 


AG A IN, Learning takes away, or at 
leaſt mitigates the Fear of Death, and of ad- 
verſe Fortune, which is one of the greateſt 
Impediments to Virtue and Manners. For if 
a Man's Mind be ſeaſoned, and deeply dyed 
with the Contemplation of Mortality, and 
the corruptible Nature of Things, he will 
be of Epictecus's Sentiment; who going out 
one Day, and ſeeing a Woman weeping for 
ker Pitcher, that was broke; and going out 
the next Day, and ſeeing another Woman la- 
menting the Death of her Son, faid ; Heri, 
vidi fragilem frangi; Hodie, vid; mortalem 
mori: Teſterday I "aw a britcle Toing broke; 
to Day I ſaw a mortal Thing die. Where— 
fore Virgil did excellently, and very wiſely, 
in coupling the Knowledge of Cauſes and the 
Conqueſt of all Fear, together, as Concomi- 


| tants ; 


\ 
Flix qui potuit rerum cognoſtere cauſas, 
Quiq, metus omnes & inexorabile fatum 
Subjecit pedibus, ſtrepitumꝗq; Acherontss avari. 


K 3 Hoey 
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Happy t the Man, hn ln Nature F Laws, 
Thr known Effefts can trace the ſecret Canſe : 
His Mind poſſeſſing in a quiet State, 
; Fearleſs of Fortune, and ref gn'd to Fate. 
| Dryden. 


1 W O UL p be too tedious to run over 
the particular Remedies, which Learning mi- 
niſters to all the Diſeaſes of the Mind, ſomes 
times purging out the ill Humours, ſome- 
times opening Obſtructions, ſometimes help- 
ing Digeſtion, ſometimes exciting Appetite, 
often healing its Wounds and Ulcers, and the 
like. Wherefore I will conclude with that 
which ſeems to be the Sum of all, which is, 
that Learning diſpoſes and inclines the Mind, 
never to acquieſce wholly, and to continue 
fix d and benumb'd as it were in its own De- 
fects, but to be till rouzing it ſelf, and 
breathing after Growth and Advancement. 
The illiterate Man knows not what it is to 
deſcend into himſelf, or to call himſelf to Ac- 
count, or the Pleaſure of that Life, which is 
ſenſible of its growing every Day better : 
If he chance to have any Vine: he'll be 
boaſting of it to be ſure, and will expoſe it 
every where to full View, and perhaps make 
a dexterous Uſe of it, to his own Advantage, 
but neglects ta improve and increaſe ir. 
Again if he labour under any aper 

c 
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Ihe will uſe Art and Induſtry to conceal and 
colour it, but very little to amend it; like 

an ill Mower that-mows on ſtill, and never 
whets his Scythe. On the other fide a 
Learned Man does not only employ his Mind, 
and exerciſe his Virtues, but 1s continually 
reforming himſelf, and making Progreſs in 

Virtue. Nay, to ſay all in a Word, certain 
it is, that Truth and Goodneſs differ but as 
the Seal and the Impreſſion ; for Goodneſs is 
Truth's Impreſſion: And on the contrary, 
the Storms of Vice and Paſſions break from 
the Clouds of Error and Falſhood. ” 
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CHAP. X. 


| r 
of 1 a Sovereignty ah 6 


with LEARNING inveſts Men pre 
and 1 the Pleaſures of . 1 
f 
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R © M Virtue let us paſs to 
Matter of Power and Em. 
pire, and conſider whether 
there be any where found ſo 
much 3 and Sovereign- 

i ty, as that wherewith 
Learning inveſts and A Man's Nature. 
We ſee the Di gnity of Commanding, is ac- 
cording to F my Dignity of the Commanded, 
Command over Beaſts, and Cattle, as Herdſ- 
men and Shepherds have, is a Thing con- 
temptible: Command over Children, as 
School. Maſters have, is a Matter of ſimall 
Honour: Command over Galley-Slaves, is 3 
Diſparagement rather than an Honour : Nei- 
ther is the Command of Tyrants much bet- I! 
ter oyer a Trevi Pegple, ſtript of all 9 8 
all 


* F — 
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| J Generolity of Mind : "Therefore it -- hi 
er held, that Honours in free Monarchies, 
Ir Common-Wealths, have more Sweetneſs 
Fn under Tyrants; becauſe a Command 
ver the Willing is more honourable than 
eher the Forced, and Compelled. And there- 
ore Virgil, when he would exert himſelf to 
Iraw forth, from the Depth of Art, the ve- 
y beſt of Human Be to agen to Au. 
mY Ceſar, does it in theſe very Words: 


 Viftorg, volentes 
fer popules dat j jura, viamg, affetta OS 


og. 4. 
bus have 1 ſung of E Fields, and Flocks, and 


ett, 
And of the waren W ork of WM Beer; 5 
Vhile mighty Cæſar, thund'ring from afar, 
n-MSceks on Euphrates Banks the $ „ nnak. of Wars 
th Vith congu'ring Arts aſſerts his Country's Cauſe, 
e. Vith Arts of Peace the Willing People draws + 
Jon the glad Earth the Golden Age renews, 
d. 4nd bis rat Faruer s Path ro eau n F 
ryden. 


$ BUT the Empire of 8 is far higher 
than the Empire over the Will, tho* free and un- 
2 manacled. For That has a Dominion over Rea». 
bon, Belief, and even the Underſtanding, which 
1s the bi gheſt Part of the Soul, and gives Law 
fo the Will it ſelf. For without __ 

there 


* 
— 
J 


and Belief, but Learning and Knowledg Ri 


treme Pleaſure that Arch-Hereticks, Falk 
Prophets, and great Impoſtors, are raviſh't 


that they have begun to reign in the Fai 
that he that has once taſted it, can hardly 
as this is that which is called in the Revels 


tions, The Depth or Profoundneſs of Satan; | 
on the contrary, a juſt and lawful Sovereign 


tien of Truth, approaches certainly as neat 


ficence of Learning is not ſo confined to the 
Inriching and Adorning of whole Kingdom 
and Commonwealths, as not likewiſe to au- 
plify and advance the Fortunes and Eſtates of 
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there is no Power on Earth which ſets up nat 


Throne and Chair of State, as it were, ly 
the Spirits and Souls of Men, and in thaſfftte 
Thoughts, and Imaginations, their Aſſent i cal 


And therefore we ſee the deteſtable and eie 1 


and tranſported with, when once they fin 
and Conſciences of Men; indeed fo gre 


brought by any Perfecution OT Torment, | 
relinquiſh and abandon his Sovereignty. Atl 


ty over Men's Minds, eſtabliſhed by the men 
Evidence, and moſt delightful Recommends 


2s poſſible to the Similitude of the Divin 
— 5 


As to Fortunes and Honours, the Mun 


private Perſons. For it is an ancient Obſer- 
vation, That Homer has given more Men 
their Living, than Sylla, Cælar, or Auguſtus; 
not withſtanding their numerous * 
— 


Hyatives, and Diſtributions of Lands. Cer- 
ply, it is hard to ſay, whether Arms. or 
tters have advanced greater Numbers. And 
caſe of Sovereignty, we ſee, that if Arms, 
Right of Inheritance, have carried away 
e Kingdom, yet Learning has generally 
al(Wrried the Prieſthood, which has ever ſtood 
Competition with Empire. 


AGAIN, if you conſider the Delight 
d Pleaſure of Knowledge, aſſuredly it far 
rpaſſes all other Pleaſures. For what > 
hall, it may be, the Pleaſures of the Affecti- 
s as far exceed the Delights of the Senſes, 
che happy obtaining of a Deſire, does a 
Wong, or a Supper : And ſhall not, by the 
me Gradation, the Pleaſures of the Intellect 
anſcend thoſe of the Affections? To all 
tber Pleaſures Satiety is Neighbour z and 
iter they have been uſed, and are grown a 
ale ſtale, their Verdure and Beauty fades; 
hereby we are inſtructed, that they were 
lot truly pure and ſincere Pleaſures, but Shae 
lows only, and Fallacies of Pleaſures, and 
hat it was the Novelty which pleas'd, rather 


0 


han the Quality: Whence voluptuous Men 


ten turn Monks; and the declining Age of 
nbitious Princes is commonly fad, and be- 
Wcg'd with Melancholy. But in Knowledge 
here is no Satiety, but Enjoyment and Ap- 
petite are perpetually interchangeable {0 
that this Delight muſt needs be good in 
| e * | It 


the Mind of Man, | 


#pon the Sea in a Tempeſt. A Pleaſure lil 
wiſe to behold from a lofiy Turret two Arni 
joyning Battel upon @ Plain: But nothing We 
pleaſanter to a Man, than a Mind planted, Mel 
Learning, in the Cittadel of Truth, from when 
it may deſcry the Errors and Wanderings, l 
Perturbations, and Labour of other Men. 


LASTLY; Omitting thoſe vulgar A 


that Good whereunto . 
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ON! 


it ſelf ſimply, without Accident, or [il 


NEITHER does that Pleaſure whi 
Lucretius deſcribes, hold the loweſt Placeſhufa- 


SV AVE mari magno turbantibus «qu 
vent is, &c. N 


I is a delightful View (ſays he) to fi 
or walk upon the Shore, and to ſee a Ship 


guments, vis, That by Learning, Man excel 
Man in that, wherein Man excells . 
Brutes ; That by the Help of Learning, M 


aſcends in his Underſtanding, even to te 
Heavens, to which in Body he cannot, an 


the like; let us conclude this DiſſertationÞ® 
concerning the Excellency of Learning, wii! 
Man's Nature dogg 

moſt aſpire, which is, Immortality and Eten 
nity. For to this tends Generation, the EA 
nobling of Families, Buildings, Fonndation? 
Monu 
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lonuments, Fame, and, in ſhort, the Sum of 
uman Deſires. But we fee how much 
Fore durable the Monuments of Wit and 
earning are, than thoſe of Works and Ma- 
nfactures. Have not the Verſes of Homer 
mtinued 25 Centuries of Years, and above, 
Without the Loſs of a Sylable, or Letter? 
ring which Time, an infinite Number of 
ahces, Temples, Caſtles, and Cities have de- 
ed and fallen, or been demoliſh'd. The 

ve Pictures, or Statues of Cyrus, Alexander, 
eſar, nay of Kings and Princes of much la- 

r Years, can't poſſibly now be had; for the 

Wriginals, worn away long ſince with Age, 


Ml | 
e periſh'd; and the Copies daily loſe of 
/ Weir Primitive Reſemblance. But the Images 


Men's Wits remain entire in Books for 
er, exempt from the Injuries of Time, be- 
zuſe capable of perpetual Renovation: Tho' 
ey can't properly be called Images neither, 
ecauſe they are perpetually generating as it 
elWere, and ſcattering their Seed in the Minds 
Men, and raiſing and procreating infinite 
tions, and Opinions, in ſucceeding Ages. 
ow if the Invention of the Ship was thought 
> noble and wonderful a Thing, which tranſ- 
orts Riches and Merchandiſe from Place to 
lace, and conſociates the moſt remote Re- 
ons, by a Participation of their Productions, 
nd Commodities; how much more are Let- 
rs to be magnified, which, as Ships fur- 
owing the Ocean of Time, connect the moſt 
mM | _ diſtant 
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* ſelf ſimply, without Accident, or Fat 
lacy. 


NEITHER does that Pleaſure which 
Lupe deſcribes, hold the loweſt Place in 
the Mind of Man, 


874 VE mari magno rurbantibus eure 
veniny &c. 


. 7 T i is a delightful Neu (lays he) to 2 
or walk upon the Shore, and to ſee a Ship toſt 
ion the Sea in 4 Tempeſt. A Pleaſure like- 
wiſe to behold from a lofty Turret two Armies 
Joey ning Battel upon 4 Plain: But nothing is 
leaſanter to a Man, than a Mind planted, by 
Learning, inthe Citadel of Truth, from whence 
may deſcry the Errors and Wanderings, the 
Perturbations, and Labour: F awe Men. 


LA STLY; Omitting thoſe vulgar At. 
guments, vis, That by Learning, Man excells 
Man in that, wherein Man excells the 
Brutes; That by the Help of Learning, Man 


| aſcends in his Underſtanding, even to the, 


Heavens, to which in Body he cannot, and 
the like; let us conclude this Diſſertation 
concerning the Excellency of Learning, with 
that Good whereunto . Man's Nature doth 
moſt aſpire, which is, Immortality and Eter- 
nity. For to this tends Generation, the En- 
nobling of Families, Buildings, Foundations, 
Monu- 


1 
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Monuments, Fame, and, in ſhort, the Sum of 


Human Deſires. But we fee how munch 


more durable the Monuments of Wit and 

Learning are, than thoſe of Works and Ma- 
nufactures. Have not the Verſes of Homer 
continued 25 Centuries of Years, and above, 


without the Loſs of a Sylable, or Letter? 


Daring which Time, an infinite Number of 


Palaces, Temples, Caſtles; and Cities have de- 
cayed and fallen, or been demoliſh'd. The 


true Pictures, or Statues of Cyrus, Alexander, 


Caſar, nay of Kings and Princes of much la- 


ter Years, can't poſſibly now be had; for the 


Originals, worn away long ſince with Age, 
are periſh'd; and the Copies daily loſe of 
their Primitive Reſemblance. But the Images 


of Men's Wits remain entire in Books for 


ever, exempt from the Injuries of Time, be- 


cauſe capable of perpetual Renovation: Tho' 


they can't properly be called Images neither, 


becauſe they are perpetually generating as it 
were, and ſcattering their Seed in the Minds 
of Men, and raiſing and procreating infinite 


ions, and Opinions, in ſucceeding Ages. 


Place, and conſociates the moſt remote Re- 
gions, by a Participation of their Productions, 
and Commodities; how much more are Let- 


ters to be magnified, which, as Ships fur- 
rowing the Ocean of Time, connect the moſt 


diſtant 


e 
4 


ow if the Invention of the Ship was thought 
ſo noble and wonderful a Thing, which tranſ- 
ports Riches and Merchandiſe from Place to. 


diſtant Ages by a Commerce and Correſpon- 
dence in Wits and Inventions? 


NA further we ſee; ſome of the Philo- 
ſophers, that were moſt ſunk in Fleſh and 
Senſe, and leaſt Divine, and that perempto- 
rily denied the Immortality of the Soul, yet 
driven to it by the Force of Truth, granted 
thus much; that : whatſoever Motions and 
Actions the Soul of Man could perform with: 
out the Organs of the Body, thoſe might pro- 
bably remain after Death; that is, ſuch a 
were the Motions of the Underſtanding, but 
not of the Affections. So immortal and in. 
corruptible a Thing did Knowledge ſeem to 
them to be: But we, upon whom Divine 
| Revelation has ſhone; deſpiſing theſe Rudi. 
ments, theſe Cheats and Deluſions of the Sen- 
fes, know that not only the Underſtanding, 
but alſo the Affections purified, not only the 
Soul, but the Body too, ſhall be advanc'd in 
due Time to Immortality. But it muſt be 
remembred, that in the Proofs of the Dignity 
of Knowledge, I did from the very Beginning 
ſeparate Divine Teſtimony from Human; 
which Method, I have conſtantly purſued, 
and io handled them both apart. 


BUT altho' all this be true, heverthe- 
leſs I by no Means take upon me, nor do 1 
think it poſlible for me, by any Pleading of 
mine, in the Cauſe of Learning, to reverls 
| | the 
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the Judgment, either of Ae der, Who 
preferr'd the Barley-Corn before the Gem; 

or of Midas, that being choſen Judge; be- 
teen Apollo, Preſident of the Muſes, and Pan, 
[1 God of the Flocks, judg'd for Plenty; or of 
- Paris, that judg'd for Beauty, and Pleaſure, 
t deſpiſing Wiſdom, and Power; or of Agrip- 
I Pina's Choice, Occidat matrem, modo imperet; 
Let him kill bis Mother, provided he Rule; 
-W preferring Empire with Conditions never ſo 


i deteſtable; or of Ulyſſes, Qui vetulam ſuam 
Wl pretulit immortalitati; Who preferr'd bis Qld 
Voman to Immortality; being indeed a Type of 
thoſe who prefer Cuſtom before all Excellen- 
ey; and a Number of the like popular Judge 
ments: For theſe Things will continue as 
they have been: But ſo will that alſo con- 
tinue, upon which Learning hath ever re- 
lied, as upon a moſt firm Foundation, and 
that can never be ſhaken : Juſlificata eſt Sa- 
pientia a filiis ſuis; Wiſdom is juſtified by ber 
Children, Matt, xi ͤ ne 
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DHE Ads and Works pertainih} 
r do the Advancement of Learning, 
85 2 ate converſant about three Oh. 
eds: About the Seats of Learn- 
= ing; About the Books of Learn. 
ing; Arid about the Perſons of Learned Men, 
For as Water, whether falling from the Dev 
of Heaven, of riſing from the Springs of the 
Earth, eaſily ſcatters and loſes it ſelf in the 
Ground, except it be collected into ſome Re- 
ceptacle, where it may by Union comfort and 
ſuſtain it ſelf ; (for which purpoſe the Inge: 
nuity of Man hath invented Spring-Heads, 
Conduits, Ciſterns, and Pools; and beautified 
them alſo with divers Ornaments, ſerving for 
Magniticence and State, as well as for Ule 
and Neceſlity :) So this moſt precious Ligue 
1 
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of Knowledge, whether it diſtill from Di- 
vine Inſpiration, or ſpring from Human 
Senſe, would ſoon periſh all and vaniſh, if 
it were not preſerv'd in Books, Traditions, 


Conferences; and eſpecially in particular 


Places deſigned to that end, as Univerſities, 


Colleges, Schools; where it may both have 


fix'd Stations, and Power and Ability to unite 


and collect it ſelf into a Body. 
AND Firſt, the Works which con- 


cert the Seats of the Muſes are Four! 
Foundations of Houſes; Endowments of 


| Revenues ; Grant of Privileges; Inſti- 


tutions and Statutes for Government; 


All tending to Privateneſs and Quiet- 
neſs of Life, and a Diſcharge from Cares 


and Troubles; much like Virgils Re- 


quiſites for the Building of Hives, in Or- 
der to make Honey. D e 


Principib ſedes apibus, | ſtatioq; betenda 


Quo neque ſis Venris aditus, Ke. 


Virg. Georg. 4. 


Firſt for thy Bees a quiet Station find, 
And lodge them under Covert of the Wind. 


Dryden, 


* 
n 
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BUT the Works roughing Books are 
principally two: Firſt, Libraries, wherein, 
as in ſtately Monuments, the Reliques of 
the Antient Saints, full of true Virtue, 
avd that without Deluſion or Impoſture, 
are preſerved, and repoſed. Secondly, new 
Editions of Authors, furniſh'd with more 
correct Impreſſions, more faithful Tranſla- 
tions, more uſeful Comments, more dili— 
gent Annotations, and the like Train, 


AGAIN, the Works which regard the 
Perſons of Learned Men, (beſides the ad- 
vancing and countenancing of them in ge. 

neral) are likewiſe two: The Reward and 
Deſignation of Readers, in Sciences alrea- 

dy invented and known; ; and the De- 
ſignation of Writers and Enquirers, con- 
cerning any Parts of Learning, not hi- 
N ſufficiently laboured and impro- 
ve 


THESE are briefly the Works and 


Acts, wherein the Merits of Renowned 
Princes, and other illuſtrious Perſonages, 
towards the State of [earning have ſhone. 


AS for any particular Commemora- 


tion of Perſons that have deſerv'd well of 


Learning, when I think thereupon, I call 
Z to 


* 
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to Mind that of Cicero, which, after his Re- 


turn, put him upon giving general Thanks; 
'Tis difficult not to paſs by ſome one, and un- 
grateful to paſs by any one. - Let us rather 
(according to the Advice of Scripture) look 
into that Part of the Race which is before us, 
than look back unto thoſe Things which are b8- 
hind us. 1 
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De Augmentis Scientiarum. Ibid. 


ä 
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S RST therefore, amongſt ſo 
many moſt Noble Founda- 


Sj I IR A | Mn 
J; 'F] tions of Colleges throughout 


Europe, I wonder they ſhould 
eee ebe all deſtin'd to particular 
bpProfeſſions, and none dedica- 
ted to the free and univerſal Studies of Arts 
and Sciences. For if Men judge that all 
Learning ſhould be referred to Uſe and Ac- 
tion, they judge right; But yet it is eaſy 


5 N N 


* 


this Way to fall into the Error taxt in the 


antient Fable; in which, the other Parts of 
the Body enter'd an Action againſt the Sto— 
mach, becauſe it neither perform'd the Of- 
tice of Motion, as the Limbs do; nor of 
Senſe, as the Head doth; though all oy 
e While 
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| while It was the Stomach thar concocted, di- 
geſted, and diſtributed Nouriſhment to the 


reſt of the Body: Juſt fo, the Man that 
thinks Philoſophy and univerſal Contempla- 


tions a vain and idle Study, does not conſider 
that all Profeſſions and Arts are ſupplyed 
with Sap and Strength from thence. And I 
am verily perſuaded, that this very Thing 
has been a great Cauſe that hath hinder'd a 


more happy Progreiiion of Learning hitherto, 


| becauſe theſe Fundamental Sciences have 


been ſtudied but only in Paſſage, and deeper 


Draughts have not been taken of them. For 
tf you will have a Tree bear more Fruit than 


it hath uſed to do, it is in vain to think of 


tampering with the Boughs; you muſt ſtir 
the Earth about the Root, and apply richer 


Mould, or you do nothing. Nor again is it 


to be paſſed over in Silence, that this Dedica- 


ting of Colleges and Societies, only to the 


Uſe of Profeſſory Learning, hath not only 


been an Enemy to the Growth of Sciences, 


but hath redounded likewiſe to the Prejudice 
of Kingdoms and States. For hence it pro- 


ceedeth, that Princes when they would make 
Choice of Miniſters fit for the Affairs of 
State, find about them a marvellous Solitude 
of ſuch Men; for this Reaſon, becauſe there 
1s no Collegiate Education deſign'd to this 
end, where ſuch as are framed and fitted by 


Nature thereto, may (beſides other Arts) in- 
tend chiefly Hiſtory, Moderu Languages, 


1. 3 Books 
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Bouks and Treatiſes of Policy ; "that fo they 


may thence come more able, and better fur- 
niſh'd, to Service of State, 


AND hecauſe N of Colleges 00 
Plant, but Founders of Lectures Vater: 


follows now in Order, to ſpeak of the be. 
fect which is in publick Lectures. I diſap- 
prove then exceedingly of the Smallneſs and 
Meanneſs of Salarics (eſpecially with us) al- 
 fign'd to Readers, whether of Arts, or Pro- 


feſſions, For it is of mighty Importance to 


Advancement in Sciences, that Readers in 
every Kind be choſen out of the ableſt and 
moſt ſufficient Men; as thoſe whoſe Labour 
is not for tranſitory Uſe, but to propagate 
and ſupply Offspring to Science for future 


Ages. This cannot be, unleſs the Reward 


and Conditions be appointed ſuch, as may 
fully content the moſt eminent Man in that 
Art; ſo as he may not think much to 
ſpend his whole Life in that Function, 
and never dcfire to Practiſe. Wherefore that 


Sciences may flouriſh, David's Military Law 


ſhould be obſerv'd; That he that flaid with 
the Carriage, ſhould have an equal Part with 
him that went down to the Bartel; 1 Sam, xxx. 
Elſe will the Carriages be ill attended. 80 
Readers in Sciences are as it were the Pre- 


ſervers and Guardians of the Stores and Pro- 


vifions of Learning, from whence Men in 


Action 8885 be furnich'd. Wherefore it is 


be 


ww 
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but Reaſon, that their Salaries be r to 
the Gain of Practitioners. Otherwiſe if the 
Allowances appointed to the Fathers of Sci- 
ences be not competently ample, and hand- 
ſome, it will come to pals, 


an: 
s * 
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Ur patrum invalid; referant jejunia nati. 


Vir, Georg. 3. 


OPENER — 
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—— Tf the Sire be faint, or out of Caſe, 
He will be copied i in his famiſh 4 Race. 
Dryden. 


l will note another Defect, wherein I ſhall 
have need to call in fome Alchymiſt to m 
Aid; ſince this Sect of Men adviſe Students 
to ſell their Books, and build Furnaces, quit- 
ting and forſaking Minerva, and the Muſes, 
as barren Virgins, and applying themſelves 
to Vulean. Let certainly it muſt be confeſs'd, 
that unto the Depths of Contemplative, as 
well as to the Fruits of Operative Study, in 
ſome Sciences, (eſpecially hand Philoſo- 
phy and Phyſick) Books are not the only In- 
ſtrumentals; wherein alſo the Munificence 
of Men hath not been altogether wantipg; 
for we ſce Spheres, Globes, Aſtrolabes, Maps, 
and the like, have been provided as Appurte- N 
nances, to Aſtronomy and Coſmography, as 
well as Books. We ſee likewiſe that ſome 
Places dedicated to the Study of Phyſick, have 
Gardens for the Inſpection and Knowledge of 


LA: Simples 
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Simples of all forts; and do likewiſe com- 
mand the Uſe of dead Bodies for Anatomy 
Obſervations, But theſe reſpe& but few 
Things. In general, Be it ſet down for a 
Truth, That there can hardly be made any 
great Proficiency in the diſcloſing and un- 
locking the Secrets of Nature, unleſs there 
be a plentiful Allowance for Experiments, 
whether of Vulcan, or Dedalus, (Furnace, or 
Engine) or any other Kind whatſoever. And 
therefore as Secretaries, and Emiſſaries of 
Princes, are allowed to bring in Bills of 


Charges for their Diligence in the Enquiry 


and Diſcovery of new Occurrences and State 
Secrets; ſo the Spyals and Intelligencers of 
Nature muſt be paid their Expences; or elſe 
we ſhall never be advertiſed of many Things 
moſt worthy to be known, For if Alexander 


ſupplied Ariſtotle with a vaſt Sum of Money, 
to hire Hunters, Fowlers, Fiſhers, and others, 


that he might come the better appointed to 


_ compile a Hiſtory of living Creatures; great- 


er certainly is their Merit, who wander not 


in the Foreſts of Nature, but open them- 
ſelves a Way in the Labyrinths of the 


Arts. 


ANOTHER Thing which I find fault 
with, is this: It is an uſual Practice (tho' in 
my Opinion an abſurd one) for Scholars in 


the Univerſities to be enter'd too ſoon in Lo- 
gick and Rhetorickx; Arts ſurely 887 far 
* ay 


* 


0 
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Graduates, than Children and Novices. For 
theſe two (if the Matter be rightly taken) 
are in the Number of the graveſt Sciences; 
being the Arts of Arts, the one for Judg- 
ment, the other for Ornament. Further- 
more they contain Rules and Directions, ei- 
ther for the diſpoſing, or illuſtrating of Mat- 

ter: And therefore for Minds raw, and emp- 
ty of Matter (and which have not yet ga- 
thered that which Cicero calls Sylva and Su- 
pellex, Stuff and Variety) to begin with thoſe 
| Arts; (as if a Man ſhould have a Mind to 
weigh, or meaſure, or paint the Wind,) doth 
work but this Effect, that the Virtue and 
Strength of theſe Arts (which are very great” 
and extenſive) are almoſt made contemptible, 
and have degenerated either into Childiſh So- 
policy, and ridiculous AﬀeRation ; or at leaſt 
have ſuffer'd much in their Reputation. And 
further, the too early, and untimely Acceſſion 
to theſe Arts, hath of neceſſity drawn, along 
with it a watery and jejune Delivery and 
Handling of the ſame, ſuch as is fitted indeed 
to the Capacity of Children, Another In- 
ſtance (that I ſhall bring) of an Error grown 
long ſince inveterate in the Univerſities, is 
This; That in the Exerciſes of the Schools, 
there uſes to be a Divorce, very prejudicial, 
between Invention and Memory: For there 
moſt of their Speeches are either altogether 
| Premeditate, ſo that they are uttered in the 
very preciſe Form of Words they were con- 


ceived 
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ceived in, and nothing left to Invention; or 
merely Extempore, ſo that very little 1s left 
to Memory: (Whereas in Life and Pra- 
ctice, there is rarely any Uſe of either of 
theſe apart, but rather of their Intermix- 
ture, that is, of Notes or Memorials, and 
of Extempore Speech together.) So that by 
this Conrſe, the Exerciſes do not fit the 
Practice, nor 0 0 the Image anſwer the 


1 


Life. And it is a Rule ever to be ob- 
ferv'd- in Exerciſes, that all, as near as may 
be, repreſent thoſe Things which in com- 
mon Courle of Life uſe to be practis'd; 
otherwiſe they will pervert the Motions 
and Faculties of the Mind, and not pre- 
pare them. The Truth whereof 1s not 
obſcurely ſeen, when Univerſity-Men {et 
to the Practice of their Profeſſions, or other 
Actions of Civil Life; which when they 
do, this Want, whereof we ſpeak, is ſoon 
found out by themſelves, but ſooner by 
others. But this Part touching the Amend- 
ment of the Inſtitutions and Orders of the 
Univerſities, I will conclude with the Clauſe 
of Cæſar's Letter to Oppius and Baibus ; 
Hoc quemadmodum fieri poſfit, nonnulla mibi 
in mentem veniunt, &. multa reperiri poſ- 
ſunt; de iis rebus rogo vos, ut cogitationem 
ſuſcipiatis. SIPS N 

ANOTHER Defect which I note, al- 


cends a little higher than the — 
N For 
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For as the Proficience of Learning con- 
fiſts ch in the wiſe Government and 
Inſtitution of Untiverſities in particular; fo 
it would be yet more advanc'd, if the U- 
niverſities in general, diſpers'd throughout 
all Furope, were united 1n a nearer Con- 
juntion and Correſpondence by mutual 
Intelligence, For there are, we ſee, ma- 
ny Orders, and Communalties, which tho“ 
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| they be divided under diftin& Sovereign- 


ties, and Territories widely diſtant, yet do 
they contract and maintain a Society, and 
Kind of Brotherhood one with the other; 
inſomuch as they have their Prefects, (ſome 
Provincial, others General) to whom they 
„yield Obedience. And furely, as Na- 
ture creates a Brotherhood in Families; 
and Arts Mechanical contract a Brother- 
hood in Companies; the Anointment of 
God ſuperinduces a Brotherhood in Kings, 
and Biſhops; Vows and Rules unite a 


Brotherhood in Orders: So in like man- 


ner, there cannot but intervene a noble 
and generous Fraternity, amongſt Men, by 
Learning and Illumination ; relating to that 
Paternity which is attributed to God, who 
is called the Father of Illuminations, or Lights. 


LASTLY; This I complain of (which 
I touch'd before) that there hath not been, 
or very rarely been, any publick Deſigna- 
tlon of OS. who might either write, 


Or 


W 
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or make Enquiry, concerning ſuch Parts of 
Learning, as have not been hithertb ſuffi. 
ciently labour'd. In which Point, it would 
be of main Uſe, if there were erected a kind 
of Viſitation of Learning; and a Cenſe or 
Eſtimate taken, what Parts of Learning are 
rich, and well improv'd ; what poor, and de. 
ſtitute. For the Opinion of Plenty is amongſt 
the Cauſes of Want: And the great quan- 
tity of Books maketh a Shew rather of Lux. 
ury than Lack. Which Superfluity, never- 
theleſs, is not to be remedied by making no 
more Books, but by making more good Books; 
which may be of ſuch a Kind, that like No- 
ſes his Serpent, they may devour the Ser- 
pents of the Inchanters. = 


IHE removing of all theſe Defe&s, now 

enumerated, except the laſt, and of the active 
Part of the laſt too, (which is the Deſignation 
of Writers) are Works truly Bafilical; to- 
wards which, the Endeavours and Induſtry 
of a private Man, may be but as an Image in a 
Croſs-way, that can point the Way, but can- 
not go it. But the ſpeculative Part, which 
appertains to the Survey and Examination of 
Learning, (namely, what is deficient in every 


Particular Science) is open to the Induſtry 


even of a private Man. 
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De Augmenits Scientiarum. Lib. 2. Cap. 4. 


Part, may be thought not 
mus with his Eye out; that 


ing, which doth moſt repreſent the Nature 
and Spirit of the Perſon. And though we 


ſet down this as deficient, yet we are not igno- 
rant, that in divers particular Sciences, as of 
the Juriſconſults, the Mathematicians, the 


Rhetoricians, the Philoſophers, there are ſet 
down ſome flight Memorials, or certain je- 
jupe Relations of the Sects, Schools, Books, 
Authors, and Succeſlions of ſuch like Sciences: 
That there are likewiſe extant ſome thin bar- 


= U RELY | the Hiſtory of 
the World, without this 


unlike the Statue of Polyphe- 
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Part of the Image being want- 
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ren Treatiſes touching the Inventors of Things 
and Arts: But for a Juſt and Univerſal Hl. 
ſtory of Learning, we aſſert that none hi- 
therto hath been publiſh\d, Wherefore we 
will propound both the Argument, and the 
Manner of Contriving, and the Uſe thereof. 


1 


THE Argument is no other than a Re- 
cital from all Times, of what Knowledges 
and Arts have flouriſh'd in any Ages and Cli- 
mates of the World. Let there be made 3 
Rehearſal of their Antiquities, their Advan- 
ces, alſo of their Progreſſes through divers 
Parts of the World; (for Sciences ſhift and 
remove no leſs than People.) Again, of theit 
Declenſions, Oblivions, Inſtaurations. Let 
there likewiſe be Obſervations made througli 
every particular Art, of the Occation and Ori- 
ginal of their Invention ; of their Manner of 
Delivery of their divers Adminiſtrations 
and Managings. Let there alſo be added the 
Sects, and Controverſies moſt famous, which 
have taken up and exerciſed Learned Men ; 
the Scandals and Reproaches to which they 
lay open; the Praiſes and Honours where- 
with they were graced. Let there be noted 
the chiefeſt Authors, the beſt Books, Schools, 
Succeſſions, Academies, Societies, Colleges, 
Orders, and, in fine, whatſoever belongs to 
the State of Learning. But above all, we 
would have this obſcrv'd, (which is the Or- 
nament and Soul, as it were, of Civil Hiſto- 


xy) 
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= 7) chat the Cauſcs be coupied with the E 
vents: that is, that the Natures of Countries 


and People be recorded ; and the Diſpoſitions 


apt and able, or unapt and unable for divers 
| Diſciplines ; the Accidents of Times adverſe, 
| or propitious to Sciences; the Zeals and 
| Mixtures of Religions; the Diſcountenances, 
and Favours of Laws; and laſtly, the emi- 
nent Virtues, and Sway of certain Perſons, 


for the Promoting of Learning ; and the like, + 


| But our Advice is, That all theſe Points be ſo 
handled, that Time be not waſted in Praiſe 
and Cenſure, after the Manner of the Cri- 
ticks; but that the Things be barely related 
in a Manner perfectly Hiſtorical, and opr 
own Judgment ſparingly interpoſed. 


AS to the Manner of Compiling fuck: * 
Hiſtory, we do eſpecially 3 thus 
much; That the Matter and Proviſion there- 
of be drawn, not only from Hiſtories, and 
Criticks; but alſo that through every Centu- 
ry of Years, or even leſſer Intervals, by a con- 
tinued Sequence of Time, (beginning from 
the higheſt Antiquity) the beſt Books written 
within thoſe Spaces of Time, be conſulted 
with; to the end that, not from a through 
Peruſal of chew, (for that were an endleſs 
Work) but from a Taſte and Obſervation of 
the Argument, Stile, and Method, the learn- 
ed Genius of that Time, as by a Kind of 
Charm, may be call'd up from the Dead. 


AS 


the Uſe and Managing of Learning; and that 
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As to the Uſe of this Work, it is deſignd 
to this End; Not that the Honour, and Pomp 
of Learning, may be celebrated by ſo many 
Images every Way ſurrounding her; nor that, 
for the ardent Affection we bear to Learning, 
we deſire, even to Curioſity, to enquire, and 6 
know, and preſerve whatſoever to the State of 
Learning may any way appertain; but chiefly 
for a more ſerious and grave Purpoſe. It 1s 
in few Words this: For that, by means of 
ſuch a Relation as we have deſcribed, we con- 
ceive a very great Addition may be made to 
the Wiſdom and Skill of Learned Men, in 


the Motions, and Perturbations, and the Vices 
and Virtues, of Intellectual Matters, as well 
as Civil, may be noted; and the beſt Regimen 
from thence drawn and practis d. For we do 
not ſuppoſe that St. Auſtin's, or St. Ambroſe 
his Works will make fo wiſe a Biſhop or a Di- 
vine, as Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory throughly read 
and obſerv'd. Which we make no Queſtion 
would be the Cale of Learned Men alſo from 
the Hiſtory of Learning. For what is not 
ſuſtained and propt up with Examples and 
Records, is very apt to fall, and is expoſed to 
Raſhneſs. Thus much of the Hiſtory of 
Learning. „ 3 
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Of the Dignity and Difficulty of Ci. 


De Augmentis Scientiarum. Lib. 2. Cap. 5. 


4 Few - x . 3 13 , 
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HE Dignity and Authority of 
Civil Hiſtory is eminent among 
Human Writings. For upon the 
Credit of this, the Examples of 
bor Anceſtors, the Viciſſitudes of 
Affairs, the Grounds of Civil Prudence; and 
laſtly, the Name and Fame of Men depend: 
But the Difficulty is as great as the Dignity. 
For to draw back the Mind in Writing to 
Things paſt, and to make it as it were aged; 
to ſearch out with Diligence; to relate with 
Fidelity and Freedom ; finally, to repreſent 
to the Eye with Beauty and Cleatneſs of Ex- 
preſſion, the Changes of Times, the Cha- 
. raters of Perſons, the Waverings of Coun- 
ſels, the Turns and Windings of Actions, (as 
of Waters,) the inner Subtleties and Depths 
a VOL. II. NM of 
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of Pretences, and the Secrets of Government, 
is a Taſk of oreat Pains and Judgment; eſpe- 
cially fince Antient Matters are ſubject to Un- 
certainty ; Modern, liable to Danger. Where- 
fore the Errors alſo are many which attend 
this ſame Civil Hiſtory ; whilſt the greateſt 
Part write poor and vulgar Narrations, the 
very Reproach of Hiſtory; others patch up, 
in a raſh Haſte, and unequal Contexture, par- 
ticular Relations, and brief Memorials ; others 
run over the Heads only of Actions done; 
others, on the contrary, purſue every trivial 
_ Circumſtance, nothing belonging to the Sum 
and Iſſue of Things; ſome out of too much 
Indulgence to their own Wit, take the Con- 
fidence to feign many Things; whilſt others 
add and imprint upon Affairs the Image, not 
fo much of their own Wit, as of their Affec- 
tions, mindful of their own Sides and Parties, 
but unfaithful Deponents of Fact; ſome eve- 
ry where interlace ſuch politick Obſervations, 
as they moſt fancy, and ſeeking Occaſion of 
Biesen for Oſtentation, too ſlightly break 
off the Narration; others are injudiciouſly 
exceſlive in the Prolixity of their Speeches, 
and Hurangues, or even of the very Facts; ſo 
that it is ſufficiently manifeſt, that in the 
Writings of Men, there is nothing found 
more rare than a juſt Hiſtory, and in all Parts 
compleat and: pertcR. 1; © 
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Partition of Civil Hiſtory. 1 27 
CHAP. XV. 
of the Partition of C ivil Hiſtory. | 


n — "OS of "Re 


De Augmemtis Scientiarum. 
Lib. 2. Cap. 6, &c. 


a IVIL Hiſtory is of three 


Kinds, not unlike the tFfee 
F ſorts of Pictures, or Images. 
For of Pictures, and Images, 
ve ſee ſome imperfect and 
— unfiniſhed, as wanting the 
laſt Hand; others perfect and tiniſh'd ; others 
again decayed and defaced with Age. In like 
Manner we will divide Civil Hiſtory (which 
is a ſort of Image of Actions and Times) into 
three Kinds, agreeable to thoſe of Pictures; 
namely, Memorials; Perfe Hiſtory ,, and 
Antiquities, Memorials are Hiſtories unfiniſh'd, 
or the firſt and rude Draughts of Hiſtory ; 
and Amiquities are AY ae aced. or ſome 
JJC $00: 000Y ee 
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Remnants of Hiſtory, which have Tul 
— the Shipwreck of Tiůme 


M EMORTAI 8. or Prepatatory Hiſtory, 
are of two ſorts ; one whereof I think good to 
term Commentaries, the other Regiſters. Com- 
mentaries ſet down a naked Series, and Con- 
nexion of Actions and Events, omitting the 
Cauſes and Pretexts of Things, their Begin- 
nings alſo and Occaſions, the Counſels like- 
wiſe and Speeches, and other Paſſages of 
Action. For this is the true Nature of Com- 
mentaries, tho Cafar, in Modeſty mix'd with 
| Greatneſe, Was pleas'd to give the Name of 
Commentary to the beſt Hiſtory in the World. 
But Regiſters are of a twofold Nature; for 
they comprehend either the Titles of Matter 
and Perſons, in a Continuation of Time; ſuch 
as we call Calendars and Chronologies; or the 
Solemmiies of Acts, as the Edias bf Princes, 
the Decrees of Councils, Judicial Proceedings, 
Publick Orations, Letters of State, and the 


like, without a Contexture, or continued 
Thread of Narration, 


AN TIQUITIES, or Remnant: of Hiſto- 
5 are (as was ſaid) tanquam tabulæ naufra- 
like the ſcatter'd Planks of a Shipwreck; 
mi the Memory of Things failing, and being 
almoſt drowned, nevertheleſs induſtrious aud 
ſagacious Men, by an obſtinate and ſcrupulous 
Diligence, and Obſervation, out of Genealo- 


gies, 


6 | PD 
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gies, "Calendars, Infcripyons, Monuments, 
Coins, Proper Names avd Styles, \Etymolo- 
gies of Words, Proverbs, Traditions, Archives, 
and Records as well publick as private, Frag: = 
ments of Stories, ſcattered Paſſages of Books 
nothing Hiſtorical ; out of all "eſe: J ſay, or 
ſome of them, do reſcue. and fave lomewhar 
from the Delogs of Time, 


JUS + 8 or Per fed Hiſtory is of, IJ 
Kinds, according to the Nature of the Ohje&, 
which it prapounds to it ſelf to repreſenr | 
For it either repreſents ſome Portion of Time; 
or ſome memorable Perſon; or ſonie more il 
luſtrious Action. The firlt we call Chronicles, 
or Annals; the ſecond, Lines : , the third, 5 
lations. Of theſe, ChronttTee ſeem to excell 
in Glory and Name; Lives in Profit and 
Uſe; Relations in Sincerity and Truth. For 
Chronicles propound the Amplitude of Actions, 
and the publick Faces 'and Deportments of 
Perſons, and paſs over in Silence the ſmaller 
Palſages and Motions of Men and Matters. 
And it being the peculiar Workmanſhip of 
God, to bang the greateſt Mieigbt upon the 
ſmalleſt Myers; it comes many Times to pils, 
that this fort of Hiſtory, purſuing only the 
greater Occurrences, does rather ſet forth tba 
Pomp, and Solemnities of Affairs, than their 
true Springs, and more ſubtile Contextures: 
Further, tho' it add and intermix the Couus 
{cls themſelves, yet delighting in Grandneſs, 
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it beſprinkles Men's Actions with more Gra- 
vity and Prudence, than indeed is in them; 
So that a Satyr may be a truer Picture of 
Human Life, than ſome ſuch Hiſtories. 


II Es, on the other Hand, if they are 
written with Diligence and Judgment, (for! 
ſpeak not of Elogies, and ſuch like jejune Re- 
hearſals) propounding to themſelves a fingle 
Perſon for their Subject, in whom, Actions 
both ſlight and weighty, ſmall and great, pub- 
lick and private, are neceſſarily compounded 
and mix'd together; do certainly exhibit 
more lively, and faithful Narrations of Things, 
and which a Man may more ſafely and hap- 


pily transfer into Example. . 


80 again, ſpecial Relations of Actions (as 
the War of Peloponneſus, the Expedition of 
Cyrus, the Conſpiracy of Catiline; and the 
like) cannot but be more purely and exactly 
true, than 7ſt Hiſtories of Times; becauſe 
in them may be choſen an Argument that is 
manageable, and limited; and of ſuch a Qua- 
lity, that exact Knowledge, and Certainty, 
and full Information may be had thereof; 
whereas on the other ſide, the Hiſtory of 4 
Time (ſuch eſpecially as is much antienter 
than the Age of the Writer) muſt needs in 
the Memory of Matters fail many Times, 
and contain blank Spaces; which he muſt 


be forced to fill up out of his own Wit and 


Con- 
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Conjecture. Yet even this which we ſay 
touching the Sincerity of Relations, is to be 
_ underſtood with a Reſerve; for it muſt indeed 
be confeſsd, (fince all Human Things La- 
bour of ImperfeQion, and Conveniences are 
almoſt always accompanied with Inconveni- 
ences) that ſuch Kind of Relations, eſpecial- 
ly if they be publiſhed about the Times of the 
as done (fince they are many Times writ- 
ten either with Favour or Hatred) of all other 
Narrations, are deſervedly moſt ſuſpected. 
But then again, together with this Inconve- 
nience, this Remedy alſo groweth up; That 
| theſe ſame Relations (being they are not ſe“ 
out by one fide only, but through Faction, 
and Partiality, are ever almoſt publiſhed on 
both ſides) do by this Means open and pre- 
pare a Way, as between Extremes, to Truth: 
And after the Heat of Paſſion is over, to a good 
and wiſe Hiſtorian they become none of the 
worſt Matter, and Seed - Plot of a more per- 


fect Hiſtory, 


AS for Lives, when I think thereupon, I 
am ſeiz'd with a Kind of Admitation, that 
theſe our Times ſhould not know their own 
Virtue; , ſince there is ſo ſeldom any Memo- 
rial, or Records of the Lives of thoſe who 
have been eminent in our Times. For al- 
though Kings, and ſuch as have Abſolute So- 
vereignty, may be few; and Princes in free 
Common-Wealths (ſo many States being con- 

M 4 | vertzd 


n. 


verted into Monarchies) are not many; yet 

howeyer there have not been wanting ex- 

cellent Men (though living under Kings) that 1 
deſerve better, than an uncertain and wan- a 

dring Fame of their Memories, or dry and 0 
jejune Elogies. For to this Point, the Inven- MF 1 
tion of one of the Modern Poets, whereby 1 
] 

| 

| 

( 

| 


he hath inrich'd the antient Fiction, is not 
inelegant. He feigns, that at the end of the 
Thread of every Man's Life, there hangs a 
Medal, or Tablet, whereon the Name of the 
Deceaſed is ſtampt; and that Time waits up- 
on the Sheers of the Fatal Siſter, and as ſoon 
ans the Thread is cut, immediately catches up 
the Medals, carries them away, and a little | 
after throws them out of his Boſom into the 
River Lethe And that about the River there 
are a World of Birds flying up and down, that 
ſnatch the Medals; and after they have car- 
ried them about in their Beaks a little while, 
ſoon after, thro' Negligence ſuffer them to 
fall into the River: Amongſt theſe Birds, that 
there are a few Swans found, which if they 
get a Medal, are wont immediately to carry it 
to a certain Temple, conſecrated to Immor- 
tility, Now ſuch Swans have almoſt fail'd in 
gur Age. And although moſt Men, abun- 
dantly more mortal in their Purſuits and 
Studies, than in their Bodies, deſpiſe the Me- 
mory of their Name, as Smoke or Air, Anim! 
| nil magnæ laudis egentes; Degenerate Souls, 
FF 2nd nothing Ambitious of Fame and Glory; 
1 5 Tr ſuch 
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ſuch whoſe Philofophy and Severity ſprings 
from that Root, Non prius laudes contempfi- 
mus, quam laudanda facere defivimus; We 
did not begin to deſpiſe Praiſe, till we had left 
off doing Prai ſe- wort hy Things : Yet that with 
us, ſhall not prejudice Solomon's Judgment, 
The Memory of the. Juſt is bleſſed, but the 
Name of the Wicked ſhall rot. The One per- 
petually flouriſhes ; the Other either inſtant. 
ly paſſes into Oblivion, or putrifies into an 
111 Odour. And therefore in that very Style, 
or Form of Speech, which by receiv'd Cu- 
ſtom, and with great Reaſon, is attributed to 
the Deceas'd, (Of Happy Memory; Of Pious 
Memory; Of Bleſſed Memory ;, we ſeem to 
acknowledge that which Cicero (borrowing it 
of Demoſthenes ) alledg'd; That a good Fame 
is the, proper Poſſeſſion of the Dead: Which 
Poſſeſſion I cannot but obſerve in our Age lies 
generally waſte and neglecteeem. 


». % 
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SILISTORY Eccleſiaſtical in ge- 
a2 neral, falls under the ſame 
Divifion in a manner with 
Hift ory Civil. For there are 
Ecclefiaſtical Chronicles; there 
are Lives of Fathers; there 

are Relations of Synods ; and of the like 
Things appertaining to the Church, But in 
Propriety of Speech, it is rightly divided into 
the Hiſtory of the Church; (keeping the ge- 
neral Name 3 the Hiſtory of Prophecy; and 
the Hiſtory of Providence. The Firſt deſcribes 

the Times, and different State of the Church 
Militant; whether ſhe be fluctuant, as the 
Ark in the Deluge; or moveable, as the 4% 
| T in 
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the Temple; 1 0 
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in the u oh or at Reſt, as the Ark in 
That is, the State of the Church 


this Part J find no Deficience ; rather there is 


Sunny here than Want: Only this 1 


could wiſh, that the Virtue and Sincerity of 


the Narrations anſwer'd to the Maſs and 


Quantity. 


THE Second Part, which is the Hiftory 


f Prophecy, conſiſts of two Relatives, the 


Prophecy it ſelf, and the Accompliſhment there- 

of: And therefore the Nature of ſuch a Work 
ought to be, that every Prophecy of Scripture 

be ſorted with the Event fulfilling the ſame; 
and this throughout all the Ages of the World, 
both for the better Confirmation of Faith, 
and for the eſtabliſhing a kind of Art, and 
Skill, in the Interpretation of thoſe Prophe- 


cies, which are yet unfulfilled : Allowing, 


nevertheleſs, that Latitude which is proper 
and familiar unto Divine Prophecies ; that 
their Accompliſhments may be both perpetu- 


al, and punctual: For they are of the Na- 
ture of their Author, with whom one Day ts 


as & thouſand Tears, and a thouſand Tears as 
but one Day: And though the Fullneſs and 
Height of their Complement may be affign'd 
to ſome one Age, or even Moment; yet they 
have in the mean Time many Degrees, and 
Scales of Accomplithment, throughout * 
N ges 
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Ages of the World. This Work I ſet dawg 
as deficient ;- but it is of that Nature as muſt 


be handled 'with great Wiſdom, ee and 


Were or not at all. 5 


TH E Third Part, which i is EPS Hiſtory if 
Providence, hath fallen indeed under the Peng 


of many pious Men, but not without ſiding 
of Parties: It 1s employed in obſerving that 
Divine Correſpondence which is between 
God's revealed Will, and his ſecret Will, 
For although the Counſels and Judgments of 


God are ſo obſcure, that they are for the mol! 


part inſcrutable to the Natural Man; yea, 


many Times withdraw themſelves from Their 


Eyes, that look out of the Tabernacle; yet at 
ſome Times it pleaſeth the Divine Wiſdom, 


for the Confirmation of his Own, and the 


Confutation of thoſe, who are as e Goa 


in the World ,, to write them in Capital Let- 


ters as it were, and to offer them to Sight ſo 
viſibly, that (as the Prophet faith) be that 
runs may read them; that is, that meer Sen- 
ſual and Carnal Men, that haſten by God's 
Judgments, and never fix down their Thoughts 
upon them; yet tho' they are upon the 
Speed, and intend nothing leſs, are urg'd to 
acknowledge them. Such are late and un- 


looked for Vengeances; ſudden and unex- 
pected Deliverances ; the Divine Counſels, 


paſſing through crooked Mazes, and ſtupen- 


dous 


— 
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n Windings, and at length manifeſtly 
diſintangling and clearing themſelves; and 
the like: Which ſerve not only for the Con- 
ſolation of the Minds of the Faithful, but for 


the Aſtoniſhment and Conviction of the Con- 
ſciences of the Wicked. 
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of the Appendages of Hiſtory 
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De Augmentis Scientiarum. 


UT there ought to be Re- 
cords kept not only of the 
Deeds of Mankind, but of 
their Words allo. Yet is it 
true, that ſometimes Words 
are inſerted in the Hiſtory it 
" ſelf, fo far as they conduce 
to a perſpicuous and grave Delivery of Deea:. 
But Books of Orations, Epiſtles, and Apothegms, 
are appropriated to the Cuſtody of the Say- 
ings or Words of Men. And certainly the 
Orations of wiſe Men, touching Buſineſs, and 
Matters of grave and high Importance, con- 
duce much both to the Knowledge of the 
Things themſelves, and to Eloquence. 


BUT 
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.BUT 75 greater Helps for the furniſh- 
ing Civil Prudence, are from the Lerters of 
reat Perſonages, touching Affairs of State, 
For of all the Words of Men, there is nothing, 
in my Judgment, more ſound and excellent 
than theſe ſame Letters. For they are more 
natural than Orations; and more adviſed, 
than Extempore Conference. The fame, 
when they are continued according to the Se- 
ries of Time, (as in thoſe from Embaſſadors, 
Governors of Provinces, and other Minifters 
of State, to Kings or Senates; or again from 
them to their Miniſters) are without queſtion, 
of all others, the beſt Proviſion for Hiſtory, 
and to a diligent Reader, the beſt Hiſtories 
themſelves. rn en eg ne 


NEITHER are even Apothegms only 
for Delight, and Ornament, but for Buſineſs 
alſo, and Civil Ufe. For they are fas f He 
ſaid) as it were Secures or Mucrones verbo- 
rim, which by their ſharp Edge cut and pe- 
netrate the Knots of Affairs and Buſineſs : 
And for Occafions, they run round fn a Ring, 
and what was formerly proper, may be ap- 
plicable, and of Uſe again whether a Man 
produce them as his own, or as antient, Tis 
great Pity Cæſar's Book of Apotheg ms is 2 
or 
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for as his Hiltory, and thoſe few Letters of 
his which we Fine and thoſe Apotbeoms 
which were of his own, excell all Men's 

elſe; ſo T ſup poſe would his Collection of 
Apothepms wars Ae For as for thoſe which 
are collected by others, either I have no taſte 
in ſuch Matters, or elſe their Choice hath not 
been happy. N 


AN p ſo wuch for Hiſtory, that bunt of 

Learning which anſwers to one of the Cells 
or Domicils of the Underſtanding, that i 18 to 
by, Memory. 
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©7723) OETRY is a Part of Learning, in 
ou 5 Meaſure of Words for the moſt 
part reſtrained, in Matter looſe 
and licens'd: And doth truly 
refer to the Imagination; which 
being not tied to the Laws of Matter, may at 
Plezſure join that which Nature hath ſevered, 
and ſever that which Nature hath joined, and 
lo make unlawful Matches and Divorces of 
Things; Pictoribus atq, Poetis, Cc. It is 
taken in two Senſes, in reſpect of Words, or 
Matter. In the firſt Senſe, it is but a Cha- 
rafter of Style, and belongs to the Arts of 
Speech: In the latter, it is a principal Por- 

VOL. II. N tion 
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tion of Learning, and is nothing elſe but 


Feig ned Hiſtory. 
IHE trueſt and propereſt Partition of 
Poetry, is into Poetry Narrative, Repreſenta. 

rive, and Alluſive. The Narrative is a meer 
Imitation of Hiſtory with the Exceſſes before- 
mentioned; chuſing for Subject commonly 
Wars, and Love; rarely State, and ſometimes 
Pleaſure, or Mirth. Repreſentative, is as it 
were a viſible Hiſtory ; for it gives an Image 
of Actions as if they were preſent, as Hiſtory 
does of Actions, in Nature as they are, that 
18, paſt. Alluſive, or Parabolical, is Typical 
Hiſtory, which brings down the Intellectuals 


** 


As for Narrative Poetry, or if you pleaſe 
to call it Heroical, That + you underſtand 
it of the Matter, not of the Verſe ) ſeems to 
be raiſed from a moſt noble Foundation, and 
which makes much for the Dignity of Man's 
Nature. For the Senſible World being infe- 
rior in Dignity to the Rational Soul This 
Poetry ſeems to give to Human Nature what 

Hiſtory denies it; and to ſatisfy the Mind 
with the Shadows art leaſt of Things, where 
the Subſtance cannot be had. For if the 
Matter be throughly conſidered, a ſtrong Ar- 

gument may be drawn from Poetry, that 3 
more illuſtrious Magnitude of Things, a more 
9 perfed 
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perfect Goodneſs, and a more beautiful Va- 
riety pleaſes the Soul of Man, than what it 

can any way find in meer Nature, fince the 
Fall. Wherefore ſeeing the Acts and Events, 
which are the Subject of true Hiſtory, are not 
of that Amplitude as to content the Soul of 
Man; Poetry is ready at hand to feign Ads 
Greater and more Heroical. Seeing true Hi- 
ſtory propounds the Succeſſes of Actions, in 
no wiſe proportionable to the Merit of Vir- 
tue and Vice; Poetry corrects it, and exhibits 

Iſſues and Fortunes more agreeable to Deſert, 
and more accocding to the Law of Providence. 
Seeing true Hiſtory, by repreſenting Actions 
and Events more ordinary and leſs inter- 
changed, ſatiates the Mind of Man; Poetry 
chears and refreſhes the ſame, chanting Things 
rare, and unexpected, and full of alternative 
Variations. So that Poetry ſerves and contri- 
butes not only to Delight, but alſo to Mag- 
nanimity and Morality, Wherefore 1t may 
ſeem, and with Reaſon too, to partake of a 
Kind of Divinity, becauſe it eres and exalts 
the Spirit with high Raptures, by propor- 
toning the Images of Things to the Deſires 


of the Mind, not by buckling and bowing 


the Mind to the Nature of Things, as Reaſon 
and Hiſtory do. And by theſe Allurements, 
and Congruities, whereby it ſooths the Soul 
of Man, joined alſo with Conſort of Muſick, 
whereby it may more ſweetly inſinuate it 
lelf, it hath made it ſelf a Way to Eſteem, 
7 | N 2 even 
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even in very 7 Times, and with = ic 
Nations, where other nn has ſtood 
wholly excluded. 


DRAMATICAL Poetry, whoſe Theater 
is the World, is of excellent Uſe, if it were 
not abuſed. . For both the Inſtruction and 
Corruption of the Theater may be great: But 
the Corruptions in this Kind abound ; the 
Diſcipline 18 altogether negleged! in our Times; 
nevertheleſs, although in Modern Common- 
Wealths, the Action of the Theater be eſteem- 
ed but as a Matter wholly ludicrovs, unleſs 
perchance it draw too much from the Satyr, 
and Bite ; yet the Care of the Antients was, 
that it ſhould inſtru& the Minds of Men to 
Virtue. Nay, wiſe Men, and great Philoſo- 
phers have look'd upon it as a Kind of Muſi- 
cal Quill of the Mind. And certainly it is 
moſt true, and as it were a Secret of Nature, 
that the Minds of Men are more open to Af. 
fections, and Impreſſion, Congregate, than 
Solitary. - 


BU T Fe Parabolical, excells the reſt, 
and ſeems to be a ſacred and venerable Thing; 
eſpecially ſeeing Religion it ſelf makes uſe 
often of its Service, and by its Miniſtry 
Holds a Divine Commerce with Men. Yer 


even This alſo is found to have been adulte- 


rated by the Levity and Indulgence of Men's 
Wits about t Allegories. And it 1s of ambigu- 
ous 
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ous Uſe, and applied to contrary Ends. For 
it ſerves to Obſcure ;, and it ſerves alſo to Ilu- 
firate, In This there ſeems to be ſought a 
Way to Teach In That, an Art to Conceal. 
And this Way of Teaching, which tends to l- 
luſtration, was very much in Uſe in ancient 
Times: For when the Inventions and Con- 
clufions of Human Reaſon, (even thoſe which 
are now trite and common) were then ſtrange 
and unuſual; the Underſtandings of Men 
were not capable of ſuch Subtilty, unleſs thoſe 
Points were, by ſuch Reſemblances and Ex- 
amples, brought down nearer to Senſe. 
Wherefore all Things in thoſe Ages, were full 
of Fables, and Parables, and Anigma's, and 
Similitudes of all ſorts. Hence the Symbols 
of Pythagoras; the Finigma's of Sphinx; the 
Fables cf #ſvp ; and the like. Furthermore, 
the Apothegms of the ancient Sages expreſſed . 
a Thing generally by Similitudes, Hence 
Menenius Agrippa amongſt the Romans (a Na- 
tion in that Age by no means Learned) re- 
preſſed a Sedition by a Fable. In fine, as 
Hieroglyphicks were before Letters, ſo Para- 
bles were before Arguments. And even at 
this Day and ever, there is, and hath been 
much Life and Vigour in Parables; becauſe 
Arguments cannot be ſo clear, nor even Ex- 
amples ſo pat. pes, ; 


BUT there remains yet another Uſe of 
Poetry Parabolical, oppoſite in a manner to 
| 1 the 
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the former; tending, (as we ſaid) to Ohſcure , 
ſuch Things namely, the Dignity whereof de- 
ſerves to be retired, and ſeparated as it were 
by a Curtain: That is, when the Secrets and 
Myſteries of Religion, Policy, and Philoſo- 
phy, are involv'd in Fables and Parables. 


_ BUT whether there be any myſtical Senſe 
couched under the ancient Fables of the Poets, 
may admit ſome Doubt: And indeed I con- 
feſlſs, for my part, that I incline to this Opini- 
on, that many of the Fables of the Ancient 


Poets had a Myſtery infuſed into them. Nor 


is it any Argument with me, to paſs Judgment 
upon them contemptuouſly, becauſe they are 
left commonly to School-Boys, and Gramma- 
rians, and are therefore little accounted of: 
But contrariwiſe, fince it js manifeſtly clear, 


that the Writings, which recite theſe Fables, 


of all the Writings of Men, next to facred 
Writ, are the moſt ancient; and that the Fa- 
bles themſelves are far more ancient than 
They; (for they are recited by thoſe Wri- 
ters, as credited and received before, not 3s 
invented by them) they ſeem to be like a fine 
rarified Air, which from the Traditions of 
more ancient Nations, fell into the Flutes of 
the Grecians. And becauſe whatſoever hath 
been hitherto attempted for the Interpretation 
of theſe Parables, namely by unskilful Men, 
not learned beyond common Places, gives us 


no Satisfaction at all ; we have thought good 


to 
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CE EEO 
to enter Philoſophy according 20 ancient Para- 
bles, in the Number of Deficients, | 


AND we will annex an Example or tuo 
of this Work: Not that it is a Matter per- 
haps of ſuch Moment, but to keep up my 
Deſign: Which is this, if any Part of this 
Works which we place among the Deficients, 
be more obſcure than ordinary, always to lay 
down either Precepts for Information in that 
Work, or Examples; leaſt any one ſhould 
think that we have only {ome light Notion 
of them in our Head; and like Augurs, can 
only meaſure Countries in our Mind, with 
out knowing the Ways to them. As tor any 
other Part defective in Poetry, we find none; 
nay rather Poetry, being a Plant ſpringing as 
it were from a luxuriant Soil, without any 
certain Seed, hath grown up and ſpread a- 
bove all other Kinds of Learning. But now 
we will propound Examples, in Number ou- 
ly Three; One from Things Natural; Ano- 


ther from Political + 5 and a Third from | 
Moral, 
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The firſt Example of Philoſ- pb yz etriredin 0 to 


be Antient Farables, in Things Natural. 
Of the Univerſe, according to the Fable of Pan. 


A HE Antients have moſt exquiſitely de- 


⁊ ſcribed Univerſal Nature under the Per- 
fon of Pan. His Original they leave doubt- 
ful. For ſome {ay he was the Son of Mercury: 
Others give him a far different Kind of Birth; 

for they ſay, That all Penelope's Suitors had 

to do with her, from which promiſcuous Act, 

Pan, the common Offspring, deſcended. And 

from this latter Account, no doubt, ſome of 

the Moderns entitled this ancient Fable by 


the Name of Penelope; a Thing, frequent a- 


mong them, when they transfer old Fictions 
to younger Perſons and Names; and that ma- 
ny Times abſurdly and fooliſhly; as here: 


Pan being one of the moſt Ancient Gods, and 


long before the Time of Ulyſſes, and Penelope 
held venerable for her Matron- like Chaſtity. 


There is a third Account of his Birth, not to 


be paſſed over neither: For ſome have re- 


ported him the Son of Jupiter and Hybris, 


that is, Contumely. But howſoever begotten, 

the Parcæ (they ſay) were his Siſters, who 

dwelt in a Cave under- ground; but Pan's 

Abode was in the open Air. Pan, as to his 

Figure, is thus deſcribed by wn. e 
| It 
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With Horns, and thoſe riſing in a ſharp Pyra- 
midical Point even to Heaven; all his Body 
rough and ſhagged; his Beard very long; his 
Shape biform'd, above like a- Man, but half 
Beaſt, and ending with the Feet of a Goat. 
The Enſigus of Juriſdiction that he bore, were, 
a Pipe of ſeven Reeds in his Left Hand; in 
his Right, a Sheep-Hook, or a Staff, at the 
upper End crooked, and bent inwards: He 
= clad in a Mantle made of a Leopard's 
Skin. 8 W . . | 


THE Dignities and Offices attributed to 
him are theſe ; That he is the God of Hunt- 
ers, of Shepherds alſo, and of all Rural Inha- 
bitants; Preſident alſo of Mountains; and 
next to Mercury, the Meſſenger of the Gods. 
Moreover, he was accounted the Leader and 
Commander of the Nymphs, which were al- 
ways wont to dance the Rounds, and frisk . 
about him: The Satyrs alſo, and elder than 
they, the Silent were of his Train. He had 
Power alſo to ſtrike Men with Terrors, and 
thoſe eſpecially vain and ſuperſtitious, which 
were termed Panic Fears. His Acts recorded 
are not many: The chiefeſt was, His Chal- 
lenging Cupid to wreſtle, by whom he was 
foiled in the Conflict. He caught alſo the 
Giant Typhon in a Net, and held him faſt. 
They tell alſo, That when Ceres being fad, 
and in Reſentment of the Rape of Proſerpine, 

had hid her ſelf; and that all the _ 
| | | | 1 
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diſperſing themſelves ſeverg] Ways, were ear- 
neſtly in queſt of her; it was only Pan's 
good Fortune, as he was Hunting, to light 
upon her, and diſcover where, ſhe was. He 
preſumed alſo to put it to the Trial who was 
the hetter Muſician, he or Apollo, and by the 
Judgment of Midas was indeed preferr'd; 
for which Judgment he reeeiv'd a Pair of Af- 
ſes Ears, but privily and fecretly. Amours 
of Pan there was none mentioned, or at leaſt 
very few ; a Thing to be wondered at, eſpe- 
cially being 8 a Troop of Gods ſo pro- 
fuſely amorous. This only was ſaid of them, 
That he was in Love with Eccho, who alſo 
was reputed his Wife; and one Nymph more, 
call'd Syrinx; towards whom, Cupid, in An- 
ger and Revenge that he had offer 'd to chal- 
lenge him to wreſtle, inflamed his Defire, He 
is reported alſo to have once taken the Moon 


afide into the high Woods. Neither had he 


any Iſſue, (which is a marvel alſo, ſeeing the 
Gods, eſpecially thoſe of the Male-Kind, were 
hugely prolifick) excepting only'that he was 
the reputed Father of a certain Wench, call'd 
Iambe, that with merry Tales was wont to 
entertain Strangers, and who was thought by 
ſome to be his Daughter by his Wife Eccho. 
This (if any) is a noble Tale, and big, and 
ſtrutting as it were with the Secrets and My- 
ſteries of Nature. The Parable ſeems to be 
this: N Ot PE TY I DR 


PAN 


— narrates —ů— _ FI 
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PAN (as the very Name allo imports) re- 


preſents and holds forth the All of Things, 


or Univerſal Nature. Concerning his Origi- 


nal, there are but two Opinions, nor can there 


be more. For either he comes of Merc 


that is, the Word of God, (which both the 
Holy Scriptures put out of doubt, and the 
Philoſophers themſelves, ſuch as were held 
any Thing Divine, ſaw ;) or from the confie- 
ſed Seeds of Things, For they that held one 


ſimple Beginning of Things, either referr'd 


the ſame to God; or if they are for a material 
Beginning, they aſſerted it however to be va- 
rious in Power; ſo that this whole Contro- 


verfy may be reduced to that Diftribution of 
the World's taking Beginning either from | 


Mercury, or from Penelope, and all her 


Virg. Eclog. 6. 3 1. | 


| Namque canebat uti magnum per inane coacta 


Sema terrarumq; animeq, mariſq; fuiſſent, 


Et liquidi ſimul ignis iet his Exordia primis 
Omnia, & ipſe tener Mundi concreverit orbis. 


He ſung the ſecret Seeds of Nature*s Frame 5 
How Seas, and Earth, and Air, and active Flame, 
Fell through the mighty Void, and in their Fall 
Were blindly gather'd in this goodly Ball. 
: Dryden. 
THE 
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THE third Generation of Pan is luck, 
that the Grecians ſeem to have heard ſome- 
thing of the Hebrew Myfteries, either by In- 
tercourſe with the Egyptians, or one Way or 
other; for it relates to the State of the 
World, not in its meer Production, but as ex. 
poſed, and made ſubject to Death and Corrup- 


tion, after the Fall of Adam. For that State 


was, and remains to this Day, the Offspring of 
God, and Sin. For the Sin of Adam was a 
Kind of Contumel , fince he deſired to be like 
God, And therefore this three-fold Account 
concerning the Production of Pan, may even 
ſeem true, if it be rightly diſtinguiſ'd both 
as to Things and Time. For this Pan (as we 
now behold and comprehend him) took Be- 
ginning from the Word of God, by the inter- 
mediate means of confuſed Matter, (which 
yet was created by God) and the ſtealing i in of 
 Prevarication, and thereby Corruption. 


TH E Deſtinies, or Fates of Things may 
well be reported and thought the Siſters of 
the Nature of Things ;, for the Chains of Na- 
' tural Cauſes draw along with them the Be- 
ginnings of Things, the Durations, the Diſ- 


ſolutions, the Depreſſions, the Eminences, the 


Labours, the Felicities, and, in fine, whatſo- 


ever Fates can happen unto Things; ſo that 


the Chain of Nature, and che Thread . 
the 


„ e pes 
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the Deſtinies, is in a manner the fame 
Thing. Ya EA 


AGAIN. the Ancients feign'd, that Pan's 
Abode was always in the open Air, but the 
Parce lived in a mighty ſubterraneous Cave, 
and from thence flew of a ſudden with pro- 
digious Swiftneſs to Men : Becauſe Nature, 
and the Face of the Univerſe is viſible and 
open; but the Fates of Individuals are ſecret, 
and ſwift. Ht e ET an 


HORNS are attributed to the World, 
becauſe Horns are broad at the Root, and 


ſharp at the Ends; the Nature of all Things 


being acute in the Faſhion of a Pyramid. For 
Individuals, in which the Baſis of Nature is 
ſpread forth, are infinite; theſe are collected 
into Species, and thoſe many and various: 
Again, Species riſe into Generals, and theſe 
alſo aſcending are contracted into more uni- 
verſal Generalities ; ſo that at length Nature 
may ſeem to be contracted into an Unity as it 
were; which is fignify'd by the Pyramidical 
Figure of Pan's Horns, Neither is it to be 
wonder'd at, that Pan touches even Heaven 
with his Horns; ſeeing the Heights of Na- 
ture, or Univerſai Idea's do, in ſoine fort, 
reach to Things Divine. Hence Homer's fa- 
mous Chain (vi. of Cauſes Natural) is ſaid 
to be tied to the Foot of Jupiter's Chair; and 
it is plain, that no Man converſant in Meta- 
Phyſicks, 
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phyſicks, and Things in Nature Eternal, and 
Immoveable, that has never fo little with- 
drawn his Mind from the Flux of Things, 


but he inſtantly falls upon Natural Theolo- 


_ BY; fo ready and ſhort is the Paſſage from 


the Top of the Pyramid to Matters Divine. 
IHE Body of Pan is moſt elegantly and 


truly drawn Hairy, becauſe of the Rays ot 
Beams of Things. For Rays are as it were 
the Hairs or Shag of Nature; and all Things 


in a manner are more or leſs Beamy : Which 
is moſt apparent in the Faculty of Sight; 


and no leſs in every magnetick Virtue, and 
Operation at a Diſtance. For whatſoever ope- 


rates at a Diſtance, may rightly be ſaid to dart 
forth Rays. Te LS 70 


MOREO VER, Pan's Beard is ſaid to 


be exceeding long, becauſe the Rays of Hea- 


venly Bodies, and eſpecially the Sun, operate 


and pierce fartheſt of all; ſo that they have 


perfectly turn'd, and ſubdued, and fill'd with 
their Spirit, not only the Surface of the 
Earth, but the inner Parts alſo, to ſome Di- 


ſtance. And this of the Beard 1s the more 


elegant, becauſe the Sun himſelf, when his 


higher half is ſhadowed with a Cloud, and 


his Beams break out in the lower, looks as it 
he were Bearded, To 


NATURE 
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a 5 NATURE alſo is excellently deſcrib'd 
Biform, becauſe of the Difference of Superior 
and Inferior Bodies. For Thoſe, becauſe of 
their Beauty, and Equality and Conſtancy of 
Motion, and -their Dominion alſo over the 
Earth, and earthly Things; are deſervedly re- 
preſented under a Human Figure; Human Na- 
ture participating of Order and Dominion: But 
Theſe, becauſe of their Diſorder, and irregu- 
lar Motions; as alſo becauſe they are moſtly 
governed by the Heavenly Bodies; may well be 
contented with the F igure of a Brute Crea- 
ture. Again, this ſame Deſcription of the 
Biform Body relates to the Participation of 
Species: For no Species of Nature ſeems to 
be ſimple, but participating as it were, and 
compounded of Iwo. For a Man hath ſome- 
thing of a Brute, a Brute ſomething of a 
Plant, a Plant ſomething of an inanimate Bo- 
dy, and all Things indeed are Biform, and 
compounded of a Superior and Inferior Spe- 
CleS. Ep 75 | | | 6 


IT is a witty Allegory, that of the Goats 
Feet, by Reaſon of the aſcending of earthly 
Bodies towards the Regions of the Air and 
the Heaven, where they become penſile, and 
from thence are rather caſt down, than de- 
ſcend. For the Goat is a mounting Animal, 
and loves to be hanging upon Rocks and Pre- 
cipices: And this is done alſo, and in a won- 
deriul 


e 
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derful manner, even by thoſe Things which 1 
are deſtin'd to this Inferior Globe; as mani- ' 
feſtly appears in Clouds and Meteors. 


THE two Enſigns, which Pan bears in 
his Hands, point, the one at Harmony, the 
other at Empire. For the Pipe conſiſting of 
ſeven Reeds, evidently ſhews the Concert aud 
Harmony, and diſcordant Concord of Things, 
which is cauſed by the Motion of the ſeven 
Planets. The Staff of Empire is a noble Alluſi- 
on, by Reaſon of the Ways of Nature, which 
are partly ſtrait, and partly oblique. It is 
_ eſpecially crooked at the upper End, becauſe 
all the Works of Divine Providence in the 
World are commonly fetcht about by Cir-: 
cuits and Windings; fo that one Thing may 
ſeem to be aimed at, and the contrary done; 
as the Selling of Joleph into Egypt. Beſides, 
in all wiſe Human Governments, thoſe that 
fit at the Helm, do more happily bring their 
Purpoſes about, and inſinuate more eaſily 
Things fit for the People, by Pretexts, and 
oblique Courſes, than by direct Methods. 


_ um. a— "ITY e W towod yew} yon, 


P AN's Cloak or Mantle is ingeniouſly 
feign'd to be made of the Skin of a Leo- 
pard, becauſe of the Spots every where in. 

terlpers'd. For the Heavens are powder'd 
with Stars, the Sea ſprinkled with Iflands, 
the Land with Flowers, and all particular 

Things are commonly diverſify'd with various 

Colours 
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Colours about the Supertficies, which is as it 
were the Mantle WF a Oy 


THE Office of Pan can be by noking 
ſo livelily ſet forth and repreſented, as by 
his being he God of Hunters, For every 
Natural Action, nay even Motion and 
Progreſſion, is nothing elſe but Hunting. 
"x Arts and Sciences have their Works, 
and Human Counſels their Ends, which they 
bunt after; and all Natural Things hunt et- 
ther their Food, in order to preſerve ; or 
their Delight and Pleaſure, in order to perfeq 
their Nature; and this in a moſt diſcerning 
and W manner. 


Virg, Ecl, 2. 5 3. Dy 
Torva leena lupum ſequitur, lupus ipſe belli, 
Florentem Cyriſum ſequitur laſciva capella. 


The greedy Lyoneſs the Wolf purſues, 
The * A the Aid, rhe wanton Kid the Browse. 


Dr yden, 


PAN is alſo {aid to be the God of all 
Country Inhabitants in general, becauſe Men 
of this Condition live more agreeably to Na- 
ture; whereas in Cities and Courts, Nature 
ls corrupted by too much Art and Dreſs, inſo- 


much as that of the Poet about Love matters, 
VOL. © | Q-- 18 
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is verified, upon the Account of thoſe Deli- 
cacies, as to Nature alſo. | 


Pars minima eſt ipſa puella fui. 


The Maid fo tricks ber ſelf with Art, 
| That of her ſelf ſbe is leaſt part. 


HE is held to be the Preſident of Moun- 
tuin; becauſe in Mountains and high Pla. 
ces, Nature lays her ſelf moſt open to the Eye 
of Contemplation. In that Pan is Meſſenger 
of the Gods, next to Mercury; that is a moſt 
Divine Allegory ; ſince next to the Word of 


| God, the very Image of the World, proclaims 


the Divine Power and Wiſdom. As ſings the 

ſacred Poet, P/. xix. 1. The Heavens declare 

the Glory of God, and the Firmament ſhews bis 
Huanay- Mork. 5 gp 


PAN is delighted with the Nymphs, that 
is, Souls: For the Darlings of the Univerſe, 
are the Souls of Living Creatures. He 1s 
well called their Leader or Commander, ſince 
they all follow Nature as their Guide; and 

with infinite Variety, every one of them, af. 
ter the Faſhion of his Country, doth leap and 

dance with inceſſant Motion about her. 


IHE Cayrs and Sileni are perpetually of 
his Train; that is Youth, and Old Age; for 
of all natural Things, there is a merry, and 

as 


% 
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as it were a dancing Age; and again, a dull, 
flegmatick tippling Age. And the Purſuits 
and Humours of both theſe Ages, to a true 
Contemplative, (ſuch as Democritus ) may 
perchance ſeem as ridiculous and deform'd, as 
a Satyr, or a Silenus. 5 . 


a... et 6 Q aa. Aa p 
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AS to the Panick Terrors, they hold forth 
a very wile Inſtruction. For Nature hath 
implanted in all living Creatures a Fear and 
Dread, tending to the Preſervation of their 
Life and Being, and to the ſhunning and re- 
pelling of the Invaſion of evil Things, Ne- 
vertheleſs, the ſame Nature knows not how 
to keep a Mean, but always intermixes vain . 
and empty Fears with good and wholeſome 
ones; ſo that all Things (if their Inſides 
might be ſeen) are very full of Panick Frights, 
eſpecially Things Human; and above all o- 
ther, the Common People, who are infinitely 
troubled and toſſed with Superſtition, (which 
in truth is nothing but a Panick Frigbt) eſpe- 
cially in hard, and dangerous, and adverſe 
Times. Nor does this Superſtition reign on- 
ly in the Vulgar, but from the Opinions of 
the Vulgar ſometimes breaks out upon wiſe 
Men too, inſomuch as Fpicurus (if his other 
Diſcourſes about the Gods had been anſwer. 
able) ſpake divinely; To deny the Gods of the 
Vulgar is not profane; but to apply the Opini- 
ens of the Vulgar to the Gogs, is profane in- 


deed. 
es 94 AS 
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As to the Audaciouſneſs of Pan, and his 
Combat, upon Challenge, with Cupid ; the 
Meaning is, That Matter wants not Inclina- 
tion and Deſire to diſſolve and throw back 
the World again into its ancient Chaos, did 
not the powerful Agreement of Things (ſig- 
nified by Love or Cupid) reſtrain and keep 
in Order his Malice and Violence, There- 
fore it was a happy Turn for Men, and the 
World, that Pan was worſted and conquer'd 
in that Conflict. Rs Fr 


\ TO the ſame purpoſe is his Hampering 
Typhon in a Net; becauſe howſoever valt 
and unwonted Tumors in Nature (this H- 
Phon 1mports) may ſometimes. happen, whe- 
ther the Seas ſwell, or the Clouds ſwell, or 
the Earth ſwells, or any Thing elſe ; yet 
Nature intangles and reſtrains in an inextrica- 
ble Toll the Exuberances and Inſolencies of 

ſuch-like Bodies, and ties them down as lt 
were with an Adamantine Chain, 


I'N that the finding of Ceres, is attributed 
to this God, and that, as he was Hunting; 
but is denied to the reſt of the Gods, though 
they ſought her earneſtly, and did nothing 
elſe: It carries with it a very true and wiſe 
Admonition ; that is, that we expect not the 
Invention of Things uſeful for Lite and Con- 
venience, from abſtracted rial, as 

"... rom 
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00 the Gods of the Firſt Rank, tho they 
apply themſelves thereto. with all their 
Strength; but only from Pan, that is, from 
Sagacious Experience, and an Univerſal Know- 
ledg e of the World; which is wont to light 
upon ſuch Inv entions, even by chance, and as 
it were a Hunting. For the moſt profitable 
Inventions are owing to Experience, and have 
been as certain Donatives accidentally lcatter d 
among Men. 8 


TH E Mu cal Conteſt, and the Event chore: 
of, gives us a wholeſome Leſſon, and ſuch as 
may ſerve toreſtrain within the Bounds of So- 
briety the Exulting and Inſolence of Human 
Reaſon and Judgment. For there ſcems to 
be a twofold „ and Muſick as it 
were, the one of the Divine Wiſdom, the o- 


ther of Human Reaſon. For to Human Judg- 


ment, and to the Ear as it were of Mortals, 
the Adminiftrat tion of the World and Nature, | 
and the more ſecret Judgments of God, ſound * 
ſomewhat harſh, and as it were diſcordant : 
Which Folly, tho it be deſervedly mark'd 
with Aſſes Ears, yet thoſe very Ears are ſe- 
cret, and do not openly appear. For the De- 
formity af this Thing is not feen or noted by 

the Vulgar. | 


LASTL v; It is no Wonder at all, that 
no Amours are attributed to Pan, except his 


Marriage with Eccho: For the World or Na- 


O ; ture 
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ture enjoys it ſelf, and in it ſelf all Things 
elſe: Now he that Loves, would Enjoy; but 
| Where there is enough, there is no Place left 
for Defire. Therefore there can be no Amours 
of Pan, nor Deſire of Enjoyment, (being con- 
tented with himſelf) unleſs perchance the 
Amours of Speech, And theſe are the Nymph 
Eecho, a Thing not ſolid, but vocal; or if 
they are more accurate, Syrinx, that is to ſay, 
when Words and Voices are regulated by 
certain Meaſures, whether Poetical, or Ora- 
torical, and are as it were Modulated. And 
above all other Speeches or Voices, Ecchoalone 
is excellently choſen for Pan's Wife: For 
that, when all is done, is true Philoſophy, 
which faithfully returns the Voices of the 
World it ſelf, and was taken from the Mouth 
as it were of the World dictating; and is 
nothing but the Image and Reflexion of the 
ſame; and adds nothing of its own, but on- 
ly iterates and reſounds. For as to Pan's 
calling aſide the Moon into the high Woods, it 
ſeems to relate to the Congreſs of Senſe with 
"Things Heavenly or Divine. For the Caſe of 
 Fnaymion and Pan are different: The Moon 
of her own Accord comes down to Endymion 
ſleeping ; for that Divine Illuminations ſome- 
times ſlide into the Underſtanding, calt aſleep, 
and retired from the Senſes: But if they are 
ſent for, and invited by Senſe, as by Pan, 
then they yield no other Light, than that, 


Quale 


4 


— 
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Quale ſub incertam Lunam ſub luce malizna 


Eſt iter in Sylvis Virg. An. 


Thus wander Travellers in Woods by Night, 
By the Moon's doubtful, and malignant Light. 
CaO hey ©: Dryden. 


IT makes alfo for the Sufficiency and Per- 
fection of the World, that he has no Iflue. 
For the World doth generate in reſpect of its 
Parts; but in reſpe& of the whole, how can 
it generate, ſince there is no Body without, or 
belide it ſelf? For as to the young Girl Jambe, 
the Reputed Daughter of Pan, that certainly 
1s a very wiſe Addition to the Fable. For by 
her are repreſented thoſe vain and idle Para- 
doxes concerning the Nature of Things, 
which in all Ages run about every where, 
and fill all Places, for the Matter fruitleſs, 
for the Kind ſuppoſititious as 1t were, bur in 
reſpe& of their Garrulity ſometimes pleaſant, 
ſometimes troubleſome and impertinent. 
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The Second Example of Philoſophy, ac- 
cording to Ancient Parables, in Po- 


liticks. 


O War, according to the Fable of Perſeus. 


' DERSEUS, tho' bred and born in the 
I Eaſt, is reported to have been ſent by Pal. 
las to cut off Meduſa's Head, who was a 
mighty Peſt to abundance of Countries in the 
Weſt, about the utmoſt Coaſts of Iberia. For 
this Monſter was ſo dire and horrible, that 
jan her bare Aſpect ſhe turn'd Men into 

tone. 5 


THIS Meduſa was one of the Gorgons, 
and the only one of them that was Mortal; 
the other not being Paſſive. Perſeus there- 
fore preparing himſelf for ſo noble an Enter- 
prize, had Arms and Gifts beſtowed on 
him by three of the Gods; Of Mercury he 
received Wings to his Feet; Of Pluto, a Hel- 

met; Of Pallas, a Shield and Looking-Glaſs. 
Nevertheleſs, though he was ſo well furniſh'd, 
he march'd not directly againſt Meduſa, but 
turn'd off firſt to the Gree; theſe, by the 
Mother's Side, were Siſters to the Gorgons ; 
and from their Birth Hoary-headed, and re- 
lembling Old Women. They had but one 


Eye 
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Eye and one Tooth among them all; which 
as any had Occaſion to go abroad, they wore 
in their Turns, and when they came Home 
uſed to lay down again. Now this Eye and 
this Tooth they lent to Perſeus. And thus 
judging himſelf compleatly appointed for ef- 
fecting his Deſign, he haſtens to Meduſa with 
winged Speed. Her he found ſleeping, yet 
durſt not venture himſelf with his Face to- 
wards her, (leaſt ſhe ſhould chance to awake) 
but turning his Head afide, and looking in 
Pallas her Glaſs, and ſo directing his Blow, 
cut off her Head: From whoſe Blood, ſhed 
upon the Ground, inſtantly ſtarted up Wing- 
ed Pegaſus. Her Head thus ſmote off, Per- 

ſeus transfers and inſerts into Pallas her 
Shield, which ftill retained its Virtue; ſo 
that all that looked upon it, became ſenſeleſs 
and motionleſs, as tho' they were Thunder- 
ſtruck, or Planet-ſtruck 


THIS Fable ſeems to be deviſed for a 
Direction as to the Method and Wiſdom of 
making War, And Firſt; The Undertaking 
of every Var odght to be as a Commiſſion from 
Pallas; certainly not from Venus, (as the 
Trajan War was) or upon any other flight 
Motive; becauſe Reſolutions concerning Wars 
ought to be founded upon ſolid Counſels. 
Then as to the Choice of the Kind or Sort 
of War, the Fable lays down three very ſound 
and important Precepts 
8 Ii 
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FIRST; That a Prince trouble not his 


Head much concerning the Conqueſt of 
Neighbour Nations : For the Ways of en- 
larging an Eſtate, and an Empire, are different; 
for in the Caſe of private Poſſeſſions, the Vi- 


_ cinity of Farms is confidered ; but in the Pro- 
pagation of Empire, Occaſion, and the Facili. 


ty of making War, and the Advantage there- 


of, ought to be inſtead of Propinquity. There- 
fore Perſeus, tho' an Eaſtern Prince, refuſed 
not fo remote an Expedition, even to the ex. 


treme Parts of the Weſt. There is a notable 
Preſident of this in the different manner of 


 Warring, of two Kings, a Father and a Son, 


viz. Philip and Alexander. For the Former 
being taken up in Wars with neighbouring 


People, added a few Cities to his Empire, and 


this not without the utmoſt Contention and 
Peril ; being brought into the utmoſt Ha- 


ard, as at other Times, fo eſpecially in the 


Theban War: But Alexander nobly and proſ- 
perouſly attempting a remote Expedition a- 
gainſt the Perſian, ſubdued infinite Nations, 


tired more with Marching than Fighting. 

The ſame Thing is more evident, in the Pro- 

pagation of the Empire of the Romans, who, 

at what Time they had ſcarce carried their 
Weſtern Conqueſt 5 


| yond Liguria, did yet in 
the Eaft bring all the Provinces as far as 


Mount Taurus, within the Compaſs of their 


Arms and Command, So Charles the Wi 
” King 
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King of France finding the Britannick War 
(which was at laſt ended by Marriage) not 
ſo fealible, accompliſh'd his remote Neapoli- 
tan Expedition with wonderful Eaſe and Fe- 
licity. Certainly remote Wars have this Ad- 
vantage, that the Fight is with thoſe whoare 
not practiſed in the Diſcipline and Arms of 
the Aggreſſor; but in Wars upon Borderers, 
the Caſe is different. Beſides, the Prepara- 
tion in ſuch Expeditions 1s ufually more di- 
| ligent and. greater, and the Terror in the 
Enemy encreas'd from the Boldneſs of the 
very Attempt. Nor can there be made, in 
thoſe remote Expeditions, by Enemies attack'd 
ſo far off, any Diverſion, or reciprocal Inva- 
ſion, which, in the Courfe of War with Bor- 
derers, is frequent. But the chief Point of 
all is, that in ſubduing Borderers, there is but 
{mall Choice of Occafions ; but if a Man be 
for remote Expeditions, he may at Pleaſure 
transfer the War, where either Military Di- 
ſcipline is moſt relax'd, or the Strength of the 
Nation moſt waſted and worn, or Civil Diſ- 
cords ſeafonably ſet on foot, or ſuch like Op- 
portunities preſent themſelves 


T HE Second Precept is, That there be al- 
ways a Fuſt, and Religious, and Honourable, 
and Plauſible Ground of Var? For that be- 
gets Alacrity, as well in the Soldiers that 
fight, as in the People that pay; it opens and 
procures Alliances, and is attended with ma- 


ny 
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ny other Advantages. But amongſt the Cau- 


ſes of War, That is moſt plaufible, which leads 


to the ſuppreſſing of Tyrants, under whom 
the People fink, and are caft down flat with- 
out Spirit and Vigor, as ar the Sight of Me. 
duſa; and this procured Divinity to Hercu- 


les. Certainly it was a great Point of Con- 


ſcience amongſt the Romans, with Vigour and 
Activity to haſte to the Succour and De- 
fence of their Allies, that were any way op- 
preſs' d. Wars alſo for a juſt Revenge have 
ever been proſperous, as the War againſt Bru- 
tus and Caſſius, to revenge the Death of Ce 
ſar; that of Severus to revenge the Death of 
Pertinax; of Junius Brutus, for the Death of 
Lucretia. In a Word, whoſoever by War ei- 
ther lighten or revenge the Calamities and In- 
juries of Men, bear Arms under Perſeus. 


THE Third is, That in the Undertaking of 


any War, a true Eſtimate be made of one's 


Strength: And that it be rightly weigh'd, 
whether it be ſuch a War, as may be effected 


and brought to a Period, leaſt vaſt and bound- 
leſs Hopes be purſued. For of the Gorgons, 


(by which Wars are repreſented) Perſeus 
wiſely made Choice of her, that in her Na: 


ture was Mortal, and did not ſet his Mind 


upon Impoſſibi lities. 


AN thus far the Fable inſtructs us as 
to the Things that fall under Deliberation . | 
Y 5 the 


, L838 


the Undertaking of War; the reſt pertain to 
the War it ſelf. In War theſe three Gifts of 
the Gods are of all 'Things the moſt prevalent, 
ſo as in a Manner they govern and lead For- 
tune it ſelf after them. For Perſeus receiv'd 
Speed from Mercury; Concealing of Counſels 
| from Orcus; and Forecaſt from Pallas. Nei- 
ther is it without an Allegory, and that a 
moſt wiſe one too, that thoſe Wings of Speed 
are faſten'd to his Heels, and not to his Shoul- 
ders; becauſe Celerity is required, not ſo much 
in the firſt Attacks of War, as in thoſe Things 
that follow, and that ſecond and back the firſt. 
For there has been no Error in War more fre- 
quent, than that Proſecution, and ſubſidiary 
Attacks fail to anſwer the Alacrity of the 
firſt Onſets. As for the Helmet of Pluto, 
(which was wont to render Men Inviſible) 
that is a plain Parable. For Concealing of 
Counſels, next to Celerity, is of greateſt Mo- 
ment in War: Whereof Celerity it ſelf is a 
great Part. For Speed prevents the divulging 

of Counſels. It pertains to Pluto's Helmet, 
that there be but one General of the War, 
with free Commiſſion; for Conſultations with 
many partake more of the Plumes of Mars, 
than of the Helmet of Pluto. To the ſame 
alſo pertzin various Pretexts, and doubtful 
Deſignations, and emiſſary Reports, which ei- 
ther dazzle, or turn aſide Men's Eyes, and 
place the true Aims of Counſels in the dark. 
Again, diligent and ſuſpicious Cautions touch- 
| | ang 
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ing Letters, Embaſſadors, Deſerters, and ma. 
- the like Proviſo's, adorn and begirt the 
Helmet of Plato. ; 


* — 


BUT it is of as great Importance, to ex. 
plore the Counſels of the Enemy, as to con- 
ceal one's own. Therefore to the 3 
Pluto we muſt join the Looking-Glaſs of Pal. 
lar, whereby the Strength, the Weaknelz, 
the ſecret Abet tors, the Diviſions and Factions, 
the Proceedings and Counſels of the Enemy 
may be difcern'd. And becauſe War is liable 
to ſuch Caſualties, there is not much de- 
pending either upon concealing our own De- 
ſigns, or diſcovering thoſe of the Enemy, no 
nor upon Celerity it {elf ; therefore above all 
Things we muſt take the Shield of Pallas, 
that is of Providence, that as little as poſſible 
may be left to Fortune. Hitherto belong, 
the ſending out of Scouts to examine the 
Ways, the Fortifying of Camps with Care 
and Diligence, (which in the Modern Di- 
ſcipline is almoſt grown out of Uſe ; but the 
Roman Camps were fortitied like Cities againſt 
all adverſe Events of War) a ſettled: 
well-order'd Field of Battel, not truſt— 
ing too much to the light Bands, or even to 
the Troops of Horſe ;, in a Word, all Things 
_ Pertaining to a ſubſtantial and careful Defen- 
ive; ſeeing in Wars the Shield of Pallas does 
more, than even the Sword of Man. 
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vy, and troubling the Minds of Men. 


2 


BUT Perſeus, howſoever furniſh'd with 


Forces and Courage, is to do yet another 
Thing of ſpecial Importance throughout the 


whole Action, before he enter the Liſts: 


That is, co turn afide to the Grez. Now 
theſe Gree are Treaſons and Treacheries. 
Siſters of War you muſt know, but half Si- 
ſters only, and inferior in Nobleneſs of Birth. 
For Wars are generous, Treaſons baſe and 
ignoble. Their Deſcription is elegant, hoary 
from their Nativity, and like Old Women, 
by Reaſon of their continual Cares and Fears 
of Traytors. Their Strength (before they 
break out into open Rebellion) conſiſts either 


in an He, or in a Tooth, For every Faction, 


alienated from a State, and propenſe to Trea- 
ſon, both Spies and Bites. And this Eye and 
Tooth is common as it were; for whatſoever 
they have learn'd and know, is handed ina 
manner, and runs from one to another. And 
for the Tooth, they bite alike, and with one 
Mouth as it were, and caſt the ſame Scandals; 
ſo that, Hear one, and you Hear all. A Per- 
ſeus therefore muſt engage theſe Gree to him, 
and win them to, his Aid, that they may lend 


| him their Eye and Tooth; The He for Diſf- 


coveries; The Tooth for the ſowing and 
ſpreading of Rumours, for the railing of En- 


AND 


' muſt be taken Care, which Perſeus did, to 


of War always almoſt attacks the Enemy un- 
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AN D when all Things are well prepared 
and diſpoſed for War, That in the firſt Place 


find Meduſa ſleeping. For a wiſe Undertaker 


prepared, and when he is moſt ſecure. Laſt- 
Iy, in the very Action and Heat of War, the 
looking into Pallas ber Glaſs. is particularly 
uſeful. For moſt Men, before the Danger, 
can look acutely into, and conſider attentive- 
ly the State of the Enemy; but in the very | 
Point of Danger, they are either amaz'd and 
confounded with Fear, or in a raſh manner 
fronting Dangers too directly precipitate 
_ themſelves into them, mindful of Victory, 
but forgetful of Eſcape, or Retreat. Yet nei - 
ther of theſe ſhould be done ; but they thould 
look in the Glaſs of Pallas with a reflex'd 
Countenance, that ſo the Stroke may be right- 
ly directed, without either Terror or Rage. 


AF TER the War finiſh'd, and the Victo- 
ry won, there follow two Effects; The Gene- 
rating and Starting up of Pegaſus; which 
plainly enough denotes Fame, that flies over 
the World, and proclaims Victory, and ren- 
ders the Remains of the War eaſy, and the 
Iſſue proſperous. Secondly, the bearing of 
Meduſa's Head in his Shield; to which there 
is no Kind of Defence for Excellency compa- 
rable. For one only famous and memorable 

EY | Action, 


By 
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18ion, proſperouſly carried on and atchieved, 
deadens all Motion in the Enemy, and ſtu- 
pities Envy her ſelf. 
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The Third Example in Philoſophy, ac- 
_ cording to Ancient Parables, in Mo- 
%% ip 


/ Deſire, according to the Fable of Dionylus: 


HEY tell; That Semele, a Miſtreſs of 
1 Fupiter, having oblig'd him by an In- 
violable Oath, to grant her an indefinite Re- 
queſt, deſir'd that he would come to her Bed, 
in the ſame manner as he came to Frno's. Sd 
ſhe periſh'd with Lightning. But the Infant; 
which ſhe bare in her Womb, was taken out 
by the Father, and put into his Thigh, till 
the Months were accompliſh'd that it ſhould. 
be born. The Burden, however; made Jr 
pitey ſomewhat to limp. , Whereupon the 
Child, becauſe it incumber'd and prick'd 7 
piter, whilſt he bore it in his Flank, was cal- 
led Vionyſus, Being born, it was nurs'd for 
leveral Years by Proſerpine; and when it 
was grown up; it had ſuch a Maiden Face, 
that a Man could hardly tell whether it were 
„„ Boy 
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Boy or Girl. He died alſo, and was buried 


for ſome Time, and not long after revived 


again. In his tender Youth, he firft invented 


and taught the Dreſſing of the Vine, the Ma. 


king alſo, and Uſe of Wine; for which be— 
coming famous and renowned, he ſubjugated 
the World, even to the utmoſt Bounds of In- 
dia. He rode in a Chariot drawn by Ty. 
gers. There danced about him certain de- 
formed Hobgoblins, called Cobali, Acratus, 
and others. Nay, and the Muſes joined them- 
felves to his Retinue. He took to Wife Ari 
adne, deſerted and left by Theſenus. The 


Tree facred unto him was the Ivy. He was 
held the Inventor alfo and Inſtitutor of fa- 


cred Rites and Ceremonies, but of ſuch ſort, 
as were Frantick, and full of Debauchery, and 
Cruelty alſo. He had Power likewiſe to ftrike 


Men with Madneſs. At leaſt in his Orgies, 
two celebrated Men Pentheus and Orpheus are 


faid to have been torn in pieces by certain di- 


ſtracted Women: The One, for getting up a 
Tree, out of Curioſity, to behold their Ce- 


remonies; the Other, for playing ſweetly and 
ſkilfully upon his Harp. And for the At- 


chievements of this God, they are commonly 
confounded with the Acts of Jupiter. 


THIS Fable leems to pertain to Morality, 
inſomuch as Moral Philoſophy affords nothing 


better. Under the Perſon of Bacchus there is 
_ deſcribed the Nature of Deſire, or of the Paſ- 


ſions 


oF TULERI, oC 

ſions and Perturbations of the Mind. Firſt 

therefore, as to the Birth and Parentage of 
Defire, the Origin of all Defire, tho' never ſo 
pernicious or wicked, 1s no other than Good 
Apparent. For as the Mother of Virtue is 
Good Exiſting, ſo the Mother of Deſire is 
Good Appearing. The One, the lawful Wife 
of Jupiter, (under whoſe Perſon the Soul of 
Man is repreſented ;) the Other, his Concu- 
bine; who yet emulates the Honour of Ju- 
no, as Semele did. Defire is conceiv'd in an 
unlawful Wiſh raſhly granted, before rightly 
- underſtood and judg'd of. And after it has 
begun to kindle up, its Mother (that is, the 
Nature and Appearance of Good) by too 
much Fire is deſtroyed and periſhes, The 

Proceeding of Defire from its firſt Conception 
is after this manner: It is nurs'd, and con- 
cealed by the Mind of Man, (which is its Fa- 
ther) eſpecially in the inferior Part thereof, 
the Thigh as it were, and pricks, and girds, 
and depreſſes the Mind, fo as to hinder and 
lame its Actions and Reſolutions. Further- 
more, after it is confirm'd by Conſent and 
Time, and breaks out into Act, ſo that it has 

now In a manner fulfilFd its Months, and is 
fairly brought forth and born, at firſt for ſoine 
Time however it is educated with Proſerpine, 
that is, it ſeeks Holes and Corners, and is clan- 
deſtine, and under-ground as it were; until 
the Reins of Shame and Fear being laid aſide, 
and im prov'd in Boldnels, it either aſſumes 
ne T2 the 
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the Cloak of ſome Virtue, or defpiſes amy 


it ſelf. And this is moſt true, that ever 
vehement Paſſion is as it were of "the Doubtful 
Gender. For it has the Fierceneſs of a Man, 


but the Weakneſs and impotence. of a Wo. 
man. 


THAT likewiſe is an excellent Fiction, 
That Bacchus died, and came to Life again. 


For Paſſions ſometimes, ſcem faſt aſleep, and 
eren dead, but there is no truſting of them, 
no though they were buried; for, '-+ there 


be but Matter and Opportunity 015 red, and 
they'll riſe again. 


bar + H E Invention of the Vine is à wiſe Pa 


rable ; for every Affection is very ingenious 
and quick | in finding out that which nouriſhes 


and cheriſhes it. And of all Things known 
to Men, Wine is moſt powerful, Ka effi ca- 
cious, to excite and kindle Paſſions of what 
Kind ſoever ; being in a manner the common 

Incentive to Deſires | in general, ; 


AGAIN; Paſſion or Defre is elegantly 


repreſented a Subduer of Provinces, and an 
| Undertaker of infinite Expeditions. For it 


never reſts content with what it has purcha- 


ſed, but with an infinite and inſatiable Appe- 


tite ſtill covets and gapes after more. 


TIGERS 


C 


. 


TIGERS alſo table by Aſfedtions, and 
are · ſometimes put to their Chariot. For 
when once a Paſſion is from going a- foot ad- 
yanced to ride in a Chariot, and has captiva- 
ted Reaſon, and leads her as it were in Tri- 
umph, it grows cruel, unmanageable, and 
herce againſt all that withſtand or oppoſe 
Ts * 


AND it is a pretty Fiction, Te Dancing 
of thoſe deform'd ridiculous Demons about 
Bacchus his Chariot. For every vehement 
Patlion cauſes in the Eyes, and in the very 
Face, and Geſture, certain indecent, diforder- 
iy, capering, and deform'd Motions ; ſo that 
they who in any Paſſion, (as Anger, Arro- 
gance, Love,) may perhaps ſeem glorious and 
brave in their own Eyes, do yet appear to 
others ugly ard ridiculous, 


THE Muſes alſo are ſeen in the Train of 
Deſire. For there is hardly any Paſſion to be 
tound fo deprav'd and vile, which is not 
ſoothed by ſame Kind of Learning. For in 
this Particular, the Indulgence, and Immode- 
ſty of Wits hath hugely derogated from the 
Majeſty of the Muſes ; that whereis they 
ought to be the Guides and Standard-Bearers 
of Life, they many Times become the Hand- 
maids and Procurers to Luft, 
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BUT that is a moſt noble Allegory, Bac- 

 chus's letting looſe his Affection upon her that 
had been abandon'd and nauſeated by another, 
For it is a moſt certain Truth, that Paſſions 
covet and court that which Experience hath 
long ſince rejected. And let all thoſe know, 
who being Slaves to, and indulging their 
Paſſions, ſet an immenſe Value upon gaining 
their Point, (whether they court Honours, or 
Miſtreſſes, or Glory, or Science, or whatever 
elſe) that they ſeek after Things abandon d, 
and by divers Men, in all Ages almoſt, after 
Experience, diſmiſs'd and caſt of 


_ NEITHER is it without Myſtery, that 
the Ivy was ſacred to Bacchus, for this holds 
two Ways; Firſt; In that the Ivy is green in 
Winter , Secondly ; In that jt creeps about, 
and overſpreads, aand mounts upon ſo many 
Things, Trees, Walls, Edifices. Touching _ 
the firſt, every Deſire by Reſiſtance, and For- 
biddance, and by a Kind of Antiperiſtafis, 
| (like the Ry by the Winters Colds) grows 
freſh and lively, and gathers Vigor: Second- 
_ ly, every predominant Ahection in the Soul 
of Man, incloſes and hedges in, like the Iq, 
all his Actions and Reſolves; neither can you 
find any Thing almoſt untainted, and which 
That does not clinch as it were with its Ten- 


drels. 5 
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NEITHER is it any Wonder, that S- 
perſtitious Rites ſhould be attributed to Bacchus, 
fince every mad Affection in falſe Religions, 
keeps in a manner Revel rut; ſo that the vile 
Rabble of Hereticks hath out-done the Bac- 
chanals of the Heathen ; and their Superſti- 
tions alſo have been no leſs bloody than filthy. 
Nor is it a Wonder again, that Bacchus ſhould 
be thought to ſend Madneſs, ſeeing every A/ 
fection in the Exceſs thereof, is a Kind of 
{bort-liv'd Diſtraction, and if it continue long, 
and with any Thing of Violence, concludes 


many Times in Madneſs. 


AS to the rending and diſmembring of 
Pentheus and Orpheus, in the Celebration of 
the. Orgies of Bacchus, the Parable is plain, 
fince every prevalent Affection is very outra- 
geous againſt, and a moſt deadly Enemy to 
two Things; one whereof is, @ curious En- 
quiry into it; the other, free and wholeſome 
Admonition. Nor will it avail, that the En- 
quiry is made, only to contemplate and behold, 

W like climbing a Tree, without any Malignity 

of Mind: Nor again, that the Admonition be 
given with a great deal of Sweetneſs and 
Dexterity z but be that as it will, the Orgies 
cannot bear either a Pexibeus, or an Orpheus. 


Pg LAST. 
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L ASTL Y; That Confuſ on of the Per. 
ſons of F Jupiter and Bacckus may be well trans- 
ferr'd to a Parable ; ſeeing noble and famous 
Atchievements, and remarkable and glorious 
Merits, proceed ſometimes from Virtue, and 
right Reaſon and Magnanimity ; and ſometimes 
again from a latent Affection, and a hidden 
Deſire, (both equally affecting Glory and Re- 
nown ;) ſo that it is not eaſy to diſtinguiſh the 
Acts of Diomſus from thoſe of Jupiter, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. Xx 


og the — of Man. 


De Aug mentis Scientiarum. | 


Lib. 4. e 1. 
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HE Knowledge concerning the 
5 yon = Perſon of Man comprehends two 
1 33 1 10 The 
OREN Contemplation of the Miſeries 0 
—— b and of the CY 
or Excellencies of the ſame. But tle Bewail- 
ing of Man's Miſeries hath been elegantly and 
copionſly ſet forth by ſeveral, in the Wri- 
tings, as well of Philoſophers, as Divines. 


And it is both a pleaſant and a wholeſome 
Contemplatiqn. 


BUF that other 3 Maw s Pr eroga- 
tives, hath ſeem'd to me a Point that may 
Fell be ſet down among the Deficients of 
Learning, 
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Learning. Pindar, in extolling Hiero, ſays 
(as uſually he does) moſt elegantly, That he 
cropt off the Tops or Summities of all Virtues, 
And truly I ſhould think it would much con- 
duce to the Magnanimity and Honour of 
Man; if a Collection were made of the U!- 
ꝛzima's (as the Schools ſpeak) or Summities (as 
Pindar) of Human Nature, principally out 
of the faithful Reports of Hiſtory 5 That is, 
What is the laſt and higheſt Pitch, to which 
Human Nature in it ſelf ever aſcended, in all 
the Perfections both of Body and Mind. What 
a ſtrange Ability was that which 1s reported 
of Ceſar, That he could dictate at once to 
five Amanuenſes 2 So alſo the Exercitations of 
the Antient Rhetoricians, Protagoras, Gorgias ; 
likewiſe of Philoſophers, Calliſthenes, Pofſido- 
nius, Carneades; who were able to diſcourſe 
 exgtempore upon any Subject, Pro and Con, 
with Elegancy and Fluency, do much en- 
noble the Powers of Man's Wit and Natural 
Endowments. And that which Cicero re- 
ports of his Maſter Archias is little for Ule, 
but great perhaps for Oſtentation and Facul- 
ties; that he was able to recite ex tempore 
a great Number of Verſes pertinent to the 
Diſcourſe in hand whatever it was. That - 
7115 or Scipio could call ſo many Thouſands of 
Men by their particular Names, is a ſingular 
Commendation to that Faculty of the Mind, 
PPT TOR 
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BUT the Trophies of Moral Virtues are 
no leſs famous than thoſe of Intellectual. What 
a mighty Example of Patience does that com- 
mon Story of Anazarchus preſent unto our 
Thoughts, who being put to the Rack and 
Torture, bit out his own Tongue (the ho- 
ped Inſtrument of Diſcovery) and ſpit it in 
the Tyrant's Face? Nor 1s that inferior for 
Tolerance (tho* much for Merit and Dignity) 
which fell out in our Time of a certain Bur- 
gundian, who had committed a Murder upon 
the Perſon of the Prince of Orange: This * 
Fellow being ſcourged with Iron Rods, and 
his Fleſh torn with burning Pincers, gave not 
ſo much as a Groan : Further, when a broken 
Piece of the Scaffold fell by chance upon 
the Head of one that ſtood by, the ſinged 
ſtigmatiz'd Varlet, in the midſt of his Tor- 
ments, laugh'd ; who but a little before had 
he the cutting off his curled Head of 

=” | 


IN like manner a wonderful Serenity and 
Security of Mind hath ſhone in many, at the 
very Inſtant of Death ; as was That of a Cen- 
turion in Tacitus He being ordered by the 
Soldier that had Commands to execute him, 
to ſtretch forth his Neck valiantly ; I wiſh 
(aye he) ho wouldſt ſirike as valiantly. But 
John, Duke of Saxony, when the Commiſſion 
was 


mt ——— — e -ů“5)— | 
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was brought him, as he was playing at Cheſs, 
wherein his Death was commanded the next 
Day, call'd to one that ſtood by him, and 
ſmiling, Look, (ſays he) if I have not the bet, 
ter Hand of the Game. For he (pointing to 
him with whom he play'd ) will boaf, 
when I am dead, that himſelf was the fair. 
er of the Set, . 8 


AND our More, Chancellour of Eng. 
land, when the Day before he was to die, 
2 Barber came to him (ſent, it ſeems, for this 
End, leaſt the Sight of his long Hair might 
move more than ordinary Compaſſion in the 
People at his Execution) and asked him if he 
would not pleaſe to have his Hair cut; he 
refuſed, and turning to the Barber The 
King (lays he) is at Suit with me for ny 
Head; And *till that Controverſy be ended, 
I mean to beſtow no Coſt upon it. And 
the ſame Perſon, at the very Point of 
Death, after he had laid his Head upon 
the fatal Block, raiſed himſelf up again a 
little, and having a fair large Beard, gent- 
ly removed it, ſaying, Tet, I hope, 1s 
hath not offended the King. But not to 
inſiſt too long- upon this Point, it is plain 
enough what we mean; Namely, That the 
Wonders of Human Nature, and its ultimate 
Powers and Virtues, as well of Mind as 
Body, ſhould be collected into a i ö 
1 | which 
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which might ſerve as a Kalendar of Hu- 
man Triumphs. In which Affair, we ap- 


prove the Deſign of Valerius Maximus, 
and C. Plinius, but wiſh they had uſed 


more Diligence and Judgment. 
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deſcended of a very great Family according 
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HA Þ. XX. 


Of the Knowledge of Man's Body. 


De Aupmentis Scientiarum. 
— Lib. 4. Cap. 2. 


— 


HE Anewledge that reſpeds 
Gel Man's Body admits of the ſame 
Diviſion, as the Good of Man“ 
A Body does, unto which it is 
N ſubſervient. The Good of 
Man's Body is of four Kinds: 


Health; Beauty; Strength; Pleaſure, As 


many therefore are the Knowledges : Me- 


dicine, or the Art of Cure  Coſmetick, or the 
Art of Decoration : Athletick, or the Art of 
Acfiviiy; And the Art Voluptuary, which 


Tacitus calls Eruditus Luxus. | 
MEDICINE is a moſt noble Art, and 


to 


* ; 
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ME 


* * 


to the Poets. For they have brought in 
Apollo, as the chief God of Medicine to 
whom they have aſſigned Aſculapins for a Son, 
a God too, and Profeſſor of Phyſick : Becauſe 
in Things Natural the Sun 1s the Author and 
Fountain of Life; the Phyfician the Preſer- 
ver, and as it were the ſecond Stream of it. 
But an Honour infinitely greater accrues to 
Medicine from the Works of our Saviour, 
who was a Phyſician both of Soul and Body 
and made the Body of Man the Obje& of his 
Miracles, as the Soul was the Obje& of his 
Heavenly Doctrine. For we read not that he 
ever vouchſafed to do any Miracle about Ho- 
nour, or Money (except that one for giving 
Tribute to Cæſar) but ny about the pre- 
ſerving, ſuſtaining, and healing the Body of 
digs eto e oe 


THIS Subject of Medicine ¶ Man's Body) 
is of all other Things in Nature, moſt ſuſ- 
ceptible of Remedy; but then that Remedy is 
moſt ſuſceptible of Error. For the ſame Sub- 
tilty and Variety of the Subject, as it doth af- 
ford large Poſſibility of Cure, ſo does it give 
great Facility to Error. Wherefore as that 
Art (eſpecially as it is now managed) may 
well be placed among the Arts that are moſt 
of all Conjectural; fo the Inquiry into the 
lame may be reckon'd one of the moſt diffi- 
cult, and therefore ought to be the more ex- 
at, Neither yet are we ſo ſenſeleſs, as to 

1magine 
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imagine with Paracelſus; and the Alchymiſts, 
That there are to be found in. Man's Body 
certain Correſpondences and Parallels, an- 
ſwering to. all Varieties of Things (as Stars, 
Planets, Minerals, and the reſt) that are ex- 
tant in the Univerſe, as they Fable, fantaſti- 
_ cally ſtraining the ancient Opinion (that Man 
was a Microceſm, an Abſtra& or Epitome of 
the whole World) to countenance that Fig- 
ment of Theirs. Yet notwithſtanding thus 
much is true, (which we were about to {a 
that of all Natural Subſtances there is none 
ſo manifoldly compounded as the Human Ho. 
dy. For we ſee Herbs and Plants are nouriſh- 
ed by Earth and Water; Beaſts, for the moſt 
part, by Herbs and Fruits: But Man by the 
Fleſh of Beaſts, Birds, Fiſnes; alſo by Herbs, 
Grains, Fruits, divers Juices and Liquors; 
not without a manifold Commixtion, Seaſon- 
ing, and Preparation of thoſe Bodies, before 
they come to be Man's Meat and Aliment: 
Add hereunto, that Beaſts have a more ſimple 
Order of Life, and fewer Affections to work 
upon their Bodies, and they commonly ope- 
rating one Way; whereas Man in his Manſi- 
ons, Exerciſes, Paſſions, Sleep and Watchings, 
undergoes alinoſt an infinite Viciſſitude of Va- 
riations. So true is it, that the Body of Man, 
of all other Things, is the moſt fermented, 
and moſt variouſly compounded Maſs. The 
Soul, on the other fide, is the ſimpleſt of Sub- 
ſtances, as is well expreſled ; 5 


2 oncretam 
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Comcretam exemit labem \ purumg; reliquit 
Atbereum ſenſum, 49, Aura ſimplicis ignem. 
Virg. An. 6. v. 746. 


No Speck is if of their Webel 8 
But the pure Ether 4 the Soul remains. 
Dry den. 


IIEREFORE! it is no Wonder, that the Soul, 
ſo placed, ſhould enjoy no Reſt, according to 
1 Principle, Motus rerum eſt rapidus extra 
locum, placidus in loco; Things move ſwiftly 
out of their Place, and 'quieth in it. But to 
the Purpoſe: This various and ſubtile Com- 
poſition and Fabrick of Man's Body bath made 
it like a curious and exquiſite Inſtrument, 
which is eaſily put out of Tune. Wherefore 
the Poets rave very well conjoyned Muſick 
and Medicine in Apollo,; becauſe the Genius 
of both the Arts is pretty much alike; and 
the Office of a Phyfician conſiſts merely in 
this, To know how to tune and finger this 
Harp of Man's Body, fo as that the Harmony 
may not be diſcordant and harſh. This Ins 
conſtancy therefore, and Variety of the Sub- 
ject, 51 made the Art more Conjectural: 
And the Art being ſv Conjectural, hath given 
the larger Scope not only to Error, but alſo 
to Impoſture. For almoſt all other Arts and 
Sciences are judg'd of by Acts, or Maſter- 
pieces, (as I may term them) and not by the 
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Succeſſes and Events The Lawyer 1s Jude d 


by the Virtue of his Pleading, and not by 
the Iſſue of the Cauſe. The Maſter of the 


Ship is judg'd by the directing his Courſe 
aright, and not by the Fortune of the Voy- 
age. But the Phylician, and perhaps the Po- 
litique, have no particular Arts demonſtra— 


tive of their Skill and Ability; but carry 


away Honour or Diſgrace from the Event 


principally, a way of Judging very unequal, 
For where's the Man that can tell, if the Pa- 
tient die or recover, or if a State be preſerv'd 


or ruin'd, whether it be Art or Accident? 


And therefore many times it falls out, that 
the Impoſtor is prized, and the Man of Skill 


cenſured. Nay, the Weakneſs and Credull- 


ty of Man is ſuch, that they will often pre- 
fer a Mountebank, or Witch, before a learned 
Phyſician. And therefore the Poets ſeem to 


have been very clear and quick-ſighted, when 


they made Circe Sifter to Afculapius, both 
Children of the Sun; as we find it in the 


Verſes, concerning Aſeulapina Son of Phebus, | 


Tum Pater omnipotens, aliquem indignatas ah 


unbris 


| Mortalem infernis ad lumina ſurgere vite, 


Ipfe repertorem medicine talis & artis 
tulmine Phebigenam flygias detruſit ad undas, 
Virg. En. 7. 769- 


a hen 


—— 
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Then Jove, who ſaw from High, with juſt 
Diſdain, 
The Dead inſpir'd with vital Breath again, 
Struck to the Center with his flaming Dart 
Th' unhappy Tonnaer of the Godlike Art. 
| Dryden: 5 


AND again of che, the Sun's Daugh- 


ter; 


Dives inacceſſos ubi Solis flies lucos 
Aſjiduo reſonat cantu, tectiſq, ſuperbis 
Urit odoratam mourns in lumina cedrum, 
Ae renues s percurrens peFine telas. 
| u. 7. 1 I; 


% 2 


Now near the Shelves of Ciree's Shores they 
kun 

(Circe the Rich, the Daug beer of K "2" 

A dangerous Coaſt: The "Goddeſs aſtes her 

. 

In] joyous Songs, the Rocks reſound her Lays: 

In Spinping, or the Loom, ſhe {pers the 

ight, 

And Cedar Bands ſa ly her Father 5 Light. 

| Dryden. 


FOR i in all Times, in the Opinion of the 
Malticade; Witches, and Old Women, and 
Impoſtors, have been Rivals as it were of 
Phyſicians 3 ; and have in a manner contended 
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with them for the Fame of Cures. - And 
what, I pray, followeth? Even this, that 
Phyſicians ſay to themſelves, as Solomon ex. 
preſſes it upon a higher Occafion : If it hap- 
hen to me, as it bappeneth to the Fool, to what 
Purpoſe is it, that I bavetaken more Pains to be 
WijeeEccleſ.2. And indeed'] do not much blame 
Phyſicians, that they uſe commonly. to intend 
ſome other Study, which they fancy, more 
than their Profeſſion. For you ſhall have 
of them, Poets, Antiquaries, Humaniſts, 
Stateſmen, Divines, and in theſe Arts better 
ſeen, than in their own Profeſſion. Nor does 
this come to paſs, as I conceive, becauſe (as 
a certain Declainier againſt Sciences objects to 
Phyſicians) they have ſuch foul and fad 
Spectacles ever before their Eyes, that it!“ 
_altogether neceſſary for them to draw off 
their Minds to other Objects; (for as they are 
Men, Nihil humani a ſe alienum putent; The 
can think no Office of Humanity unbecoming 
them ;) But upon this very ground, that we 
are now upon ; Namely, That they tind there 
is little matter of Difference, either as to Re- 
putation, or Profit, whether they are Mode- 
rately or Eminently ſkill'd in their Profel- 
ion. For the Vexations of Sickneſs, the 
Sweetneſs of Life, the Flattery of Hope, and 
the Recommendation of Friends, make Men 
depend upon Phyſicians, whatever they be. 
But nevertheleſs, if a Man ſeriouſly weigh the 
Matter, theſe Thirgs tend rather to ths 


Blame 
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blame of Phyſicians, ny to their Excuſe, 
For they ought not to caſt away Hope, but 

to put to more Strength. For if a Man would 
awake his Obſervation, and look about a little, 
. he will eafily ſee in obvious and familiar In- 
ſtances, what a Command and Sovereignty the 
. I Subtilty and Sharpneſs of the Underſtanding 
bath over the Variety either of Matter or 
| 
0 


Form. Nothing more variable than the Faces 
and Countenances of Men; yet the Memory 
can retain the infinite Diſtinctions of them, 
Nay, a Painter with a few Shells of Colours, 
by the Benefit of his Eye, the Force of his 
Imagination, and the Steadineſs of his Hand, 
could imitate and deſcribe with his Pencil the 
Faces of all, that are, have been, and may be, 
if they were brought before him. Nothing 
= WW more variable than Man's Voice; yet we ea- 
ily diſcern the Differences of it in every par- 
ticular Perſon : Nay, you ſhall have a Buf- 


f toon or Pantomime 1mitate and expreſs to the 
„Life as many as he pleaſes. Nothing more 
- variable, than the differing Sounds of Words 
yet Men have found the Way to reduce them 
..W 24 few Letters of the Alphabet. So that it 


. Is not Want of Subtiity or Capacity in the 
e Mind of Man, that breeds theſe Mazes and 
AIncomprehenſions in Sciences, but rather the 
n too remote placing of the Object. For as the 
W »coſe, afar off, is full of miſtaking, but within 
due Diſtance, errs not much; fo is it of the, 
Un lerſtanding. For Men are wont to take 
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a Proſpe& of Nature, as from a high Turret, 
and to view her afar off, and to be too much 
taken up about Generals; whereas if the 

would vouchſafe to deſcend, and auproech 
Particulars, and more attently and diligently 


— 


look into Things themſelves, there might be 
made a more true and profitable Com prehen- 


ſion. Now the Remedy of this Inconveni- 
ence does not lie in this alone, to quicken or 


ſtrengthen the Organ, but withal to go near- 
er to the Object. And therefore there is no 


doubt, but if Phyſicians, laying aſide Genera- 
lities for a while, would go up boldly to 
Nature; they might aſſume to theinſelves 


what the Poet ſays, 


Et quoniam variant Morbi, variabimus Artes; 


Nille mali ſpecies, mille ſalutis erunt. 


Ov. R. A. L. 2. 
WHICH we ought the rather to do, 


becauſe the Philoſophies themfelves, upon 


which Phyſicians, whether they be Metho- 


diſts, or Chymiſts, do rely (and Medicine 


not grounded upon Philoſophy is a weak 
Thing,) are indeed of little Worth. Where- 


fore if too wide Generalities (tho' they were 


true) have this Defect, that they do not well 
bring Men Home to Action; certainly there 
is greater Danger in thoſe Generals, which 
are in themſelves falſe, and inſtead of Direct- 
ing, Miſkead, . 


M. 


| * = 
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. IM E 516T NE therefore (as we have 
feen) is a Science which hath hitherto been 

N more profeſſed than laboured, and yet more 
Y 
0 


laboured than advanced; ſince the Pains be- 

ſtowed thereon, have been rather in Circle 

than in Progreſſion. For I find much Itera- 
tion by Writers in it, but ſmall Addition. 


r WE will divide it into three Parts, which 
5 we will call the three Duties thereof. The 
0 Firſt is Preſervation of Health; the Second, the 
Cure of Diſcaſes; the Third, Prolongation of 
1 1 8 85 
$ 


And for this laſt Duty, Phyſicians ſeem not 
to have acknowledged it as a principal Part of 
their Profeſſion, but to have mingled and 
confounded it (ignorantly- enough) with the 

Te other TVO. For they ſuppoſe, if Diſeaſes be 
repelled before they invade, and be cured af- 

| ter they have ſeized the Body, that Prolonga- 

tion of Life follows of Courſe. Which tho' 
it be ſo without all queſtion, yet they are 

: ſhort in not diſcerning, that both of theſe be- 

long only to Diſeaſes, and to that Prolonga- 

tion of Life alone, which is ſhorten'd and in- 
tercepted by Diſeaſes : But the Extending the 
very Thread of Life, and the Proroguing of 
Death (which inſenfibly creeps upon us, by 
Natural Reſolution, and the Conſumption of 
Age) for any Time, is an Argument which 
none of the Phyſicians has worthily handle d. 

UE e Neither 
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Neither let this Scruple trouble Men's Minds, 
That a Thing which 1s under Providence 
wholly, ſhould be reduced to Rule and Art: 
For without doubt, Providence equally dif- 
poſes and determines all Deaths whatſoever, 
whether they come of Violence, or from Dil. 
eaſes, or from the Courſe of Age; and yet i 
does not therefore exclude Preventions and 
Remedies. For Art and Induſtry do not com- 
mand, but are ſubſervient to Nature and Pro- 
vidence. But of this Part we ſhall ſpeak by 
and by; thus much in the mean time by wa 

of Preface ; leaſt any one ſhould unskilfully 
confound this Third Office of Medicine (as 


hath hitherto uſually been done) with the 
Two former. 


A 8 for the Duty of Preſerving Health, 
(the Firſt of the Three aforeſaid) many have 
written of it, as in other Points unskilfully 
enough, ſo (in my Judgment) in attributing 
too much to the Quality of Meats, and too 
little to the Quantity thereof. And in the 
Quantity ir ſelf, like Moral Philoſo phers, 
they have too much extolbd Moderation; 
whereas both Faſting, and full Eating, inter- 

changeably uſed, and made cuſtomary, are 
better Preſervatives of Health than thoſe ſame 
moderate Uſages, which weaken Nature, and 
render her impatient of Exceſs and Hardſhip, 
if Occaſion ſhould be. And for the Kinds of 
Exerciſe, contributing moſt to the Preſerve- 


tion 
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tion of Health, thoſe no one of the Profeſſion 
hath well diſtinguiſh'd, or obſerv'd; there be- 
ing hardly any Diſpoſition to a Diſeaſe, 
which may not be corrected by ſome proper 
Exerciſe, Bowling is good for the Diſeaſes 
of the Reins, Shooting for thoſe of the Lungs, 
Walking and Riding for the Stomach, and 
the like, But this Part, touching the Preſer- 
vation of Health, having been handled 
throughout, to purſue leſſer Deficiences, 18 
not to wy preſent Purpoſe. 


As for the Cure of Diſeaſes, That 1 60 
is a Part of Medicine, whereon much Labour 
has been beſtowed, but with ſmall Profit. It 
contains the Knowledge of Diſeaſes, to which 
Man's Body, is ſubje&, together with their 
Cauſes, Symptoms, and Cures, In this ſecond 
Oftice of Medicine, there are many Things de- 
ficient ; Of theſe we ſhall propound a few of 
the moſt remarkable, which we ſhall think 


fit ro enumerate withour any preciſe Order or 
Method. 


arrationales Medicinales. 


THE Gr is the 8 of that 
exceeding uſeful and exact Diligence of Hip- 


pocrates, whoſe Cuſtom was to compoſe a 
Narrative of the ſpecial Cafes of his Patients; 
ſetting down the Nature of the Diſeaſe, the 
Method of Proceedipg, and the Event. And 


P; | Baring 
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having ſo proper and illuſtrious a Precedent 
of this Thing, in a Perſon that was in a man- 
ner held the Father of the Art, we ſhall not 
need to go to Foreign Arts for an Example; or 
to the Wiſdom of the Lawyers, who are very 
careful to take down more notable Caſes, and 
new Decifions ; that they may be the better 
prepared and furniſhed againſt future Caſes, 
Wherefore I find wanting a Continuation of 
Medicinal Reports; eſpecially digeſted into 
one Body with Diligence and Judgment 
which, notwithſtanding, I do not mean ſhould 
be made ſo ample, as to take in Vulgar, and 
 Every-day Caſes, (for that were an infinite 
Work, and not to the Purpoſe ;) nor again ſo 
ſtrait, as to admit Prodigies and Wonders on- 
ly; a Thing which has been done by ſome. 
For many Things are new in the Manner, and 
Circumſtances, which are not new in the 
Kind: And he that gives his Mind to ob- 
ſerve, will meet with many Things, even in 
vulgar Matters, worthy Obſervation. 


Anatomia Comparata. 


SO in Diſquiftions Anatomical, the man- 
ner is, That the Parts generally incident to 
Man's Body, are moſt diligently enquired in- 
to, even to Curioſity, and in every the leaſt 
Point: But as to the Variety, which is ſound 
in divers Bodies, there the Diligence of Phy- 
ſiclans fails. And therefore I grant that 


ſunple 
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 fimple Anatomy has been excellently well 


handled ; But Comparative Anatomy I aver to 
be deficient. For they enquire well of the 
particular Parts, and of their Subſtances, Ei- 
gures, and Collocations; but the different Fi- 
gure and Condition of thoſe Parts in different 
Men, they do not ſo well obſerve, The Rea- 
ſon of which Omiſſion, I ſuppoſe to be no 
other than this, That the firſt Enquiry may 
be ſatisfied by the View of one or two Ana- 
tomies; but the latter, being Comparative 
and Caſual, muſt ariſe from the attentive and 
exact Couſideration of many. Beſides, the 
firſt is a Matter wherein learned Men, in 
their Prelections, and in the Companies of 
thoſe they read to, can ſet out themſelves to 
Advantage: But the ſecond is, That which 
can be acquired only by a thoughtful and 


long Experience. This, in the mean Time, 


there is no queſtion of, that the Figure and 
Structure of the Inward Parts is as full of Va- 
riety, as that of the Outward; and that 
Hearts, and Livers, and Ventricles, are as 
different in Men, as either Foreheads, or No- 
ſes, or Ears. 5 e 


AND in theſe very Differences of the In- 
ward Parts, are many Times the Caruſes Con- 
Tinent of many Diſeaſes; which not being 
obſerv'd, Phylicians quarrel often with the 
Humours which are no way in fault; the 
Fault being in the very Frame and Mechaniſm 

of 
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206 BAC ONVS Eſſays continu d. 
of ſome Part. In the Cure of which Diſea- 
ſes, tis in vain to apply Alterative Medicines 
(becauſe the Caſe admits not of Alteration, ) 
but the Matter muſt be correQed, and ac. 


commodated, or palliated, by Diets, and Me- 
dicines familiar. | 


LIKEWISE, to Comparative Anatony 
appertain accurate Obſervations, as well of 
all Kind of Humours, as of the Footſteps and 
Impreſſions of Diſeaſes, in Variety of Bodies 
diſſected: For the Humours are commonly 
paſſed over in Anatomies, as ſuperfluous Ex- 
crements, though it be moſt neceſſary to ob- 
ſerve, of what Nature, and what various 
Kinds there be of differing Humours (not rely- 
ing herein too much upon the received Divi- 
ions of them) which may ſometimes be found 
in the Body of Man; and in what Cavities, 
and Receptacles, each Humour uſes for the 
moſt part to lodge and neſtle; and with 
what Advantage, or Prejudice, and the like. 
In like Manner, the Foorfteps and Impreſſions 
of Diſeaſes, and the Leſions and Devaſtations 
of the Inward Parts by them, are to be ob- 
ſerved with Diligence in divers Anatomies ; 
as, Impoſthumations, Exulcerations, Diſcon- 
tinuations, Putrefactions, Exeſions, Comſump- 
tions; Again, Contractions, Extenſions, Con— 
vulſions, Luxations, Diſlocations, Obſtrud ions, 
Repletions, Tumors; together with 51l pre- 
ternatural Subſtances found in Man's Body, 
N | (A8 
Ci 
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| (6s Stones, Carnoſities, Excreſcencies, Worms, 
and the like:) All theſe Things, (I fay) and 


ſuch other, ought to have been exactly obſer- 
ved by Multitude of Anatomies, and the 


Contribution of Men's ſeveral Experiments; 


| and carefully ſet down both hiſtorically ac- 
cording to the Appearances, and artificially 


with a Reference to the Diſeaſes and Symp- 


toms which reſulted from them, in Caſe where 
the Anatomy is of a defunct Patient; where- 
as now upon opening of Bodies, they are 


paſſed over ſlightly, and in Silence. 


_ TOUCHING that other Defe& in Ana- 
tomy, (to wit, that it hath not uſed to be pra- 
. ctiſed upon Living Bodies to what purpoſe : 
ſhould we ſpeak of it? For this is an odious 
and barbarous Thing, and by Celſus juſtly 


condemn'd. And yet for the Paſſages an 


Pores, it 1s true which was -anciently noted, 
That the more ſubtile of thein appear not in 


| Anatomical Diſſect ions; becauſe they are ſnut 
and latent in Dead Bodies, though they be 
open and manifeſt in Live. Wherefore that 
_ Uſe and Humanity may at once be conſulted, 
this Anatomia Vivorum is not to be relinquiſn- 
ed altogether, nor referr'd (as did Celſus ) to 
| the caſual Practices of Surgery; ſince this 
very Thing may well be perform'd, by the 

Diſſection of Beaſts alive, which, notwith- 
ſtanding the Diſſimilitude of their Parts, may, 

ng 
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| being done with Judgment, ſufficiently f. 
tisfy this Inquiry: Fi 


De curatione Morbhorum babitorium pro inſs 
25 J 


LIKE WIS E in their Inquiry of Diſeaſes, 
they find many which they pronounce Incu. 
able; ſome from the firſt Acceſs of the Dil. 
eaſe; and others, after ſuch a certain Period, 
So that the Proſcriptions of L. Sylla, and 
the Triumvirs were nothing to the Pro. 
 ſeriptions of Phyſicians,“ whereby they de- 
liver over ſo many Men, by their moſt ſevere 
Edicts, to Death, whereof Numbers however 
do eſcape with leſs Difficulty than they for- 
merly did in the Roman Proſcriptions. There- 
fore I ſhall make no Scruple to ſet down 
among the Deficients, A Work of the Cures of 
Diſeaſes held incurable, to the End that 
ſome extraordinary and brave-ſpirited Phyti- 
cians may be awak'd and ſtirred up to ſet to 
this Work, (ſo far as the Nature of Things 
permits ;) fince this Pronouncing of Diſeaſe: 
Incurable, enacts a Law as it were for Neg- 
lect, and exempts Ignorance from Diſcredit. 


De Euthanaſia Exteriore, 


NAY to go a little further, I am clearly | 
of Opinion, That it is part of a Phyſician's 
Office, not only to reſtore Health, bur alſo to 

| „ mitigate 


— 
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mitigate the Pains and Torments of Diſeaſes: 


2 UB 
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And not only when ſuch Mitigation of Pain, 
as of a dangerous Symptom, may conduce to 
Recovery; but even when all Hope of Reco- 

very being gone, it may ſerve only to make a 
fair and eaſy Paſſage out of Life. For it was 
no ſmall Felicity which Auguſtus Ceſar was 
wont to wiſh ſo much to himſelf, that ſame 
Euthanaſia; and which was ſpecially noted in 
the Death of Antoninus Pius, who did not 


ſeem ſo much to dye, as to fall into a plea- 


ſant and deep Sleep. So it is written of Fyi- 
curus, that he procured this fame eaſy Depar- 
ture unto himſelf; for after his Difafe Was 
judged deſperate, he drowned his Stomach 
and Senſes with a large Draught and Ingur- 
gitation of Wine; whence That in the Epi- 
gram, . Hinc Stygias ebrius hauſit 
aquas; He was not ſober enough to taſte any 
Bitterneſs in the Stygian Water. But the 
Phyſicians contrariwiſe in our Times make a 
Kind of Scruple and Religion to ftay with 
the Patient after he is given over; whereas 
in my Judgment, if they would not be want- 
ing to their Profeſſion, and to Humanity it 
ſelf, they ought both to learn the Art, 
and to give the Attendance, for the facilita- 


ting and aſſwaging the Pains and Agonies f 


Death. And this Part we call an Inquiry 
concerning an Outward Euthanaſia, (to di- 
ſtinguiſh it from that Euthanaſia, which re- 

1 8 . | gards 
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gards a due Preparation of the Soul) and re. 
fer it among the Deficrents: | 


Medicine Experimentales.” 


LIKEWISE. in the Cures of Diſeaſer, 
I find this general Deficiency ; that the Phyſi- 

. clans of the preſent Age, though they pur. 
| ſue the General Intentions of Cures well 


enough; yet for particular Receipts, reſpect- 


ing the proper Cures of peculiar Diſeaſes, ei- 
ther they do not well know them, or do not 
religiouſly obſetve them. För Phyſicians 
have fruſtrated the Fruit of Tradition and ap- 
Prov'd Experience by their Magiſtralities; in 
adding, and taking out, and changing, Quid 
pro quo, in their Receipts, at their Pleaſures, 
in ſuch manner commanding the Medicine, 
that the Medicine can no longer command the 
Diſeaſe. For except it be Treacle, and Mith- 
ridate, and of late Diaſcordium, and a few 
more, they tye themſelves to no Receipts ſe- 
verely and religiouſly, For the Confections 
which ſtand in the Shops for Sale are in Rea- 
dineſs for General Intentions, and not ac- 
commodate and appropriate to particular Diſ- 
eaſes; for they do not much refer to any 
ſpecial Diſtemper, but in the general to Purg- 
ing, Opening, Comforting, Altering; And this 
is the chief Cauſe why Empiricks, and: Old 
Women are more happy many Times in their 
Cures, than learned Phyſicians; becauſe they 
ET ED are 
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ire more faithful and religious in holding to 


approv'd Medicines: _ Therefore here is the ' _ 
Deficience which I find; That, Phyſicians 


have not partly out of their Practice; partly 


out of the conſtant Probations reported in 
Books; and partly out of the Traditions of 
Empiricks ; ſet down and delivered over, 
certain Experimental Medicines; for the Cure 
of particular Diſeaſes ; beſides their own Con- 
jectural and Magiſterial Deſcriptions, For as 
they were the Men of the beſt Compoſition 

in the State of Rome, who either being Con- 
ſuls inclined to the People; or being Tri- 
bunes inclined to the Senate: So in the mat- 


ter we now handle, they are the beſt Phyſi- 


cians, who being Learned, incline to the Tra- 
ditions of Experience; or being Empiricks; 
incline to the Methods of Learning. 


 Initatio Nature in Balneis, &. aquis 


medicinalibus.. 


7 


ALSO in Preparation of Medicines, 1 
find it ſtrange (eſpecially conſidering how Mi- 
neral Medicines have been extoll'd; and that 

they are fafeg for the Outward; than Inward 
Parts) that no Man hath fought to make an 
Imitation by Art of Natural Baths; and, Me- 
dicinal Fountains ; which nevertheleſs are 
confeſſed to receive their Virtues from Mine- 
tals, and not fo only, but diſcerned and di- 


{tinguiſhed from what particular Mineral they 


„„ receive 


"TH 8 
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receive Tincture, as Sulphur, Viftiol, Steel, 


or the like: Which Nature if it may be re- 
duced to Compoſitions of Art, both the Va- 
riety of them will be encreaſed, and the 
Temper of them will be more commanded. 


Filum Medicinale, five de vicibus Medi. 


cCinarum. 


BUT left I ſhould be more particular, 
than 1s agreeable either to my Intention, or 
to the Proportion of this Treatiſe ; I will 
conclude this Part with the Note of one De- 
ficience more, which ſeemeth to me of great. 
eſt Conſequence ; which is, that the Preſcrip- 
tions in Uſe are too compendious to effect any 
Notable and difficult Cure. For to my, Un- 
derſtanding, it is a vain and flattering Opinion, 
to think any Medicine can be ſo Sovereign, 
or ſo Happy, as that the ſimple Uſe of it 
| ſhould be of Force ſufficient to work any great 

Effect upon, the Body of Man. It were a 


_ ſtrange Speech indeed, which ſpoken, or ſpo- 
ken oft, ſhould reclaim a Man from a Vice, 


to which he were by Nature ſubject. It is 
Order, Purſuit, Sequence, and Interchange of 
Application, which are mighty in Nature: 
Which altho' they require more exact Know- 
ledge in Preſcribing, and more preciſe Obedi- 
ence in Obſerving, yet are amply recompen- 
ced in the Greatneſs of Effects. And altho' 
a Man would think by the daily Attendance 
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| of Phyſicians upon the Sick, in Viſiting, Sit- 
ting by them, and Preſcribing, that there 
were a ſteady Purſuance in the Cure; yet let 
a Man carefully look into what they pre- 
ſcribe, and adminiſter, and he ſhall find them 
but Inconſtancies, and every Day's Deviſes, 
without any ſettled Providence or Project: 
Now they ſhould even from the Beginning, 
after they have made a full and perfect Diſco- 
very of the Diſeaſe, meditate and reſolve upon 
an orderly Sequence of Cure; and not with- 
out important Reaſons depart therefrom: And 
let Phyſicians know for certain, That (for Ex- 
ample) three perchance, or four Receipts, are 
rightly preſcribed for the Cure of ſome great 
Diſeaſe; which taken in due Order, and in 
due Spaces of Time, perform the Cure: Each 
and every of which, if they were taken by 
themſelves alone, or if the Ofder were invert- 
ed, or the Intervals of Time not obſerv'd, 
would be very hurtful. Yet it is not our 
Meaning, that every ſcrupulous and ſuperſtis 
tious Method of Cure ſhould be in Eſteem as 
the beſt in the World; (no more than every 
ſtreight Way is the Way to Heaven:) But 
that the Way ſhould be right, as well as 
{treight and difficult. And this Part, which 
we call Filum Medicinale, (an orderly Courſe 
and Sequel in Payſick,) we ſet down as defi- 
dent. So theſe are the Things, which in the 
Anowledge of Medicine, touching the Cure of 
Diſeaſes, we judge to be wanting ; fave that 
| R 2 5 there 
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there remains yet one Thing, which is of 


more Uſe than all the other. There 7s 20 nt. 


ing a True and Alive Natural Philoſophy, 


whereupon to build the Science of Medicine, 
But that belongs not to this Treatiſe. 


De P rolongatione Vitæ. 
THE Third Part of Medicine. laid down 


was, That of Prolongation of Life which is 
a Part new, and deficient ;, and is the moſt 


Noble of all. For if any ſuch Thing may be 


found out, Medicine ſhall not be converſant 
only in the Filthineſs of Cures, nor ſhall Phy- 
ſicians be honoured merely for Neceſſity ſake ; 


but for a Gift to Mortals,. the greateſt cer- 


tainly of Earthly ones, which it is peſſible 


for them, next under God, to be the Dil- 


penſers and Adminiftrators of. For altho' the 
World to a Chriſtian Man, travelling to the 
Landof Promiſe, be as it were a Wilderneſs; 


yet whilſt we are Journeying in this Wilder- 
neſs, that our Shooes and Veſtments (which 
is as a Covering to the Soul) be the leſs worn 


out, is to be eſteemed a Gift of the Divine 
Goodneſs. Concerning this Point, becauſe it 
is one of the choiceſt, and that we have ſet it 


down amongſt Deficients, we will, after our 


accuſtomed Manner, lay down ſome Adver- i 


tiſements, Diſcoveries, and Precepts. 


FIRST, 
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'F 7 RS J. We e That of the v 
ters upon this Subject, there js no one thr 
hath found out any Thing Great, not to {ay 
Sound, Indeed Ariſtotle has- put out a very 


mall Commentary concerning this, wherein 
there is ſome Acuteneſs; becauſe he himſelf 


| would be All Things, as his Manner is. But 
the Moderns have wrote ſo dreamingly, and 
| ſuperſtitiouſſy upon this Matter, that the Ar- 


gument it ſelf, through their Vanity, begins 
to be reputed vain and lenſeleſs. 


SE 0 OND LY, We advertiſe, That theve- 
ry Intentions of Phyſicians regarding this 
Matter, are nothing worth ; and that they 
rather lead Men's Thoughts away from the 


Point, than direct them unto it. For they 
aiſcourſe, That Death confifts in a Deſtitu- 


ton of Heat and Moiſture: And therefore 
that N tural Heat ſhould be Comforted and 
Strengthened, and Radical Moiſture cheriſh'd ; 
as if this was a Matter to be effected by Broths, 
or Lettices and Mallows, or Furmety, or 
Juburbs, or again with Spices, or generous 
Wine, or the Spirit of Wine, and Chymical. 
Oyls:, All which Things hut rather, than 
do good. 


THIRD Lr. We a: foartifs: That Men 
would leave off trifling, and not be fo ealy as 
10 beliere, that fo great a Work as that of Re- 
R 3 2 11g 
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roraing and turning back the Courſe of Nature, 
can be effekted by a Morning Draught, or the 
Uſe of ſome precious Receipt; no not with 
Aurum potabile, nor the Subſtances of Pearls, 
and ſuch like Trifles ; - but that they would 
hold it for a certain Truth, That the Prolon- 
. gation of Life is a mighty Work, and that con- 
lifts of divers Remedies, and of a due Connex- 
ion of them one with another: For a Man 
muſt not be ſo ſtupid, as to believe, that what 
never yet was done, can now be ffefted, but 
by Means never yet attempted. 


F OU R THAT, We advertiſe, That Men 
rightl obſerve and diſtinguiſh concerning 
thoſe Tuiggs which may conduce to a Health. 
ful Life, and ſuch as may contribute to a 
Long Life. For there are many Things 

which ſerve to exhilerate the Spirits, to 
ſtrengthen the active Powers of Nature, and 
to repel Diſeaſes ; which yet ſubduct from 
the fad of Life, and without Sickneſs ac- 
celerate an aged Airophie. There are other 
Things alſo, which help to the Prorogation 
of Life, and to the Suſpending. the Atrophie 
of Old Age, but yet are not uſed without Ha- 
zard of Health. So that they who ſhall uſe 
Things for the Prolongation of Life, mult 
likewiſe provide againſt ſuch Inconvenien- 
cies, as otherwiſe upon their Uſe they may 
be ſurpriz d with. And ſo much by way of 
Advertiſement, or eme | 7 
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AS touching Diſcoveries; The Image or 


lies, which we have conceiv'd of this Mat- 
ter in our Mind, is This. Things are con- 
| ferv'd and continue two Ways: Either in 
their proper Identity; or, by Reparation, 


IN their proper Identity : „ 28 a Fly, or an 


Ant in Amber; A Flower, or an Apple, or 
Wood in Conſervatories of Snow: A dead 
Corps amidſt Balſams. By Reparation : 28 
in Flame ; and in Mechanicks He that goes 


about the Work of Prolongation of Life, muſt 
put in Practice both theſe Kinds, (ſeparate 


they can do little) and Man's Body muſt be 


conſerv'd, as Inanimate Bodies are conſerv'd: 


And again as Flame is conſerv'd: And laſtly 
in ſome Degree as Mechanicks are conſerv'd. 
There are therefore three Intentions for the 


Prolongation of Life The Retardation of 


Conſumption: The Goodneſs of the Repara- 
tion e And the Renovation of that which be- 
gan 2 a and grow vw a 


CONSUMP ION is caus'd by two De- 
predations ;, By the Depredation of the Innate 
Spirit; and the Depredation of the Ambient 
Air, The Hindering of both is twofold ; Ei- 
ther when thoſe Agents become leſs Predatory ys 
or when the Patients (that is, the Juices of 
the Body) are render'd leſs depredable. The 
Spirit becomes leſs predatory , if either it be 
R 4 condens 4 
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condens'd in Subſlance, as in the Uſe of Oi. 
ates, and Nitrous Remeates, and in Contriſta- 
tions; or be diminiſh'd in Quantity, as in Py- 
thagorical and Monaſtical Diets ;, or be gentle 


and moderate in its Motion, as in | Eaſe and 
Tranguillity. 


THE Alien Air ls leſs predatory, 

either if it be leſs heated by the Beams of the 

Sun, as in colder Countries; in Caves; in 
Mountains; and in the Pillars and Stations 

of Ancborites : Or if it be kept off from the 
Body, as in a denſe cloſe Skin, and in the 

Plumes of Birds, and in the Uſe of Oyl and 
Uagnents without Aromaticks. 


THE Fuices of the Body are 8 0 Ich 
depredable, if they are either render'd Hard; 
or Dewy and Oyly. Hard; as by courſe Diet. 
By a Life accuſton' d to Cold: By robuſt S 
ciſes : By certain Mineral Baths. Dewy; a 

in the Uſe of ſweet Things, and by an 40% 
nence from Meats Salt and Acid; and above 
all, in ſuch a Mixture of Drink, as is of 
Parts very tenuious and ſubtile, and yet with- 
out all Ade 5 and 9 4 


RE P ARATIO N is perſorm'd by Ali 


ments; And Alimentation is promoted four 
Ways: By the Concoction of the Bowels for 
the Erni on of the Aliment, as in Conforta- 


- tion 
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tion of the principal Bowels ;, By the Excitas 
tion of the Exterior Parts for the Attraction of 
the Aliment, as in due Exerciſes and Frica- 
tions, and certain Unctions and appropriate 
Baths ;, By the Preparation of the Aliment it 
ſelf, that it may more eaſily ipſinuate it ſelf, 
and in a manner anticipate the Digeſtions 
themſelves, as in the divers and artificial 
Ways of Seaſoning Meat, Mingling Drink, 
Leavenins Bread, and reducing the Virtues of 
theſe Three into On? ;, By Comforting the ve- 
ry laſt det of Afſtmilation, as in ſeajonable 
Sleep, and certain exterior Applications. 


THE Renovation of that which begins to 
grow to Decay, is perform'd two Wa S; ei- 
ther by Intenerating the Habit of the Body 
1 ſelf, as in the Uſe of ſuppling or ſoftening 
Applications by Baths, Plaifters, and Unions, 
of ſuch a Quality, as to impreſs, not to draw 
out : Or by the Expurgation of the old Juice, 
and Subſtirution of new Juice, as in ſeaſonable 
and repeated Purging, Blood-letting, and at- 
tenuating Diets, which reſtore the Flower of 
the Body. And ſo much for Diſcoveries. 


As for Precepts, tho? moſt of them may 
be deduc'd from the D:ſcoveries themſelves, 
yet we think good to ſubjoin Three of the 
moſt principal. Our Firſt Precept is, That 
Prolongation of Life be expected rather from 
ſtated ſet Diets, than from any familiar Re- 
7 85 | ___ gimen 
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or Inteneration of the Parts, than from the 
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gimen of Food; or even from the Excellen- 
ey of particular Medicines. For whatſoever 
Things are of ſuch mighty Virtue, as to be 
able to turn back the Courſe of Nature ; are 
commonly too ſtrong, and powerful Altera- 
tives, to be compounded together in any 
Medicine, much leſs to be intermingled in fa- 
miliar Food. It remains therefore that they 
be adminiſtred ſucceſſively, and regularly, 
and at ſet appointed Times returning in cer. 
tain Courſes. „„ 


OUR ſecond Precept. is, That Prolonga- 
tion of Life be expected rather from an Ope. 
rating upon the Spirits, and from a Suppling, 


Methods of Alimentation. For ſeeing, the 
Body of Man, and the Frame thereof (ſetting 
aſide outward Accidents) ſuffers from three 


Things; namely, the Spirits; the Parts; and 
- Aliments ; the Way of Prolongation of Life 


by the Means of Alimentarion 1s long and te- 
dious, and through many Windings and Cir- 
cuits; but the Ways by Operating upon the 
Spirits, and upon the Parts, are much more 
compendious, and ſooner bring us to the deli- 
red End; for this Reaſon that the Spirits are 
ſuddenly affected, both from Vapours and 
Paſſions, which have a ſtrange Power over 
them,; and the Parts no leſs, by Baths, or 
Unguents, or Plaiſters, which in like manner 
make ſudden Impreſſions. „ 
= OUR 
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© OUR Third Precept is, That Suppling or 
Intenerating of the Parts outwardly, ſhould 
be perform'd by Applications Conſibſtantial, 
Penetrating, and Shutting up. For Conſub- 
ſtantials are welcomely receiv'd, and kindly 
embrac'd by the Parts, and do properly Inte- 
nerate and Supple. Applications Penetrating, 
| both as Vehicles, convey with more Eaſe, and 
fink deeper the Virtue of the Supplers, and 
do themſelves allo ſomewhat expand the 
Parts. Things that ſbut up, keep in the Vir- 
tue of both, and for a Time fix it, and check 
Perſpiration, which is a Thing oppoſite to In- 
teneration or Suppling, becauſe it ſends forth 
Moiſture. Therefore by thefe Three (but 
rather diſpoſed in Order, and ſucceeding, than 

mix'd together) the Matter is effected. In 

the mean Time we note here, That the In- 

tention of outward Styling is not to nouriſm 
the Parts, but only to render-them more ca- 
pable of Nouriſnment. For whatever is more 
dry, is leſs active to aſſimilate. And thus 
much of the Prolongation of Life, which is a 
Third Part newly aſligned to Medicine. 


COME we now to Coſmetick, which hath 
Parts Civil, and Parts Eff: minate. For Clean- 
lineſs, and an honeſt Ornament of Body was 
ever eſteemed to proceed from a certain Mo- 
deſty of Behaviour, and from a Reverence, 
in the firſt Place, to God, whoſe Creatures 

3 | : we 
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we are; next to Society, wherein we live; 
and laſtly to our ſelves, whom we ought to 
reverence as much, nay more than others, 
But that adulterate Decoration by Painting 
and Colouring, is well worthy of the Defi- 
ciences which always attend it; being nei- 
ther ingenious enough to deceive, nor hand- 
ſome to pleaſe, nor ſafe and wholeſome to 
uſe. And I wonder that this corrupt Cu- 
ftom of Painting hath ſo long efcaped Pe- 
nal Laws, both of the Church and of the 
State; which yet have been very ſevere 
againſt Exceſs of Apparel, and the effemi- 
nate Trimming of Hair. We read indeed 
of FJezabel, that ſhe painted her Face, 
2 Kings ix. But of Eftber and Joneh, no 
_ Matter 1s Feported, | 


LET us ; proceed. to Atbletick This 
.we. underſtand in a Senſe e lar- 
ger than it is uſually taken in. For to 
this we refer any Point of Ability, where- 
unto the Body of Man may be brought; 
| whether it be of Adivity, or of Patience. 
 Whereof A&ivity hath two Parts, Strength 
and Swifineſs: And Patience likewiſe hath 
two Parts, either Sufferance of Natural 


Wants; or Indurance of Pain, or Tor- 


ment. 0¹ all which Things we ſee many 
Times notable Inſtances in the Practice df 
Tumblers and Rope-Dancers : In the hard 
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Fare of ſome Savages; in the amazing 
Strength of Maniacks; and in the Con- 
ſtancy of many in the midft of exquiſite 
Torments. Nay, if there be any other Fa- 
culty to be found, which falls not within 
the former Partition, (ſuch as is many 
Times ſeen in Divers, who are able to 
contain Reſpiration to a Wonder) we would 
have it referr'd to this Art. And that 
ſuch Things may ſometimes be done, is 

moſt manifeſt ; But the Philoſophy, and an 
Inquiry into the Cauſes of them, is com- 
monly neglected; for this Reaſon we con- 
ceive, becauſe Men are perſuaded that ſuch 
Maſteries and Commands over Nature, are 
obtain'd only, either by a peculiar Aptneſs 
of ſome Men, (which falls not under Rule) 
or from a long Cuſtom, continued even 

from Childhood, which uſes to be com- 


manded rather than taught. Which tho? 


it be not altogether true; yet to what 
purpole ſhould we note any Deficiences in 
theſe Matters? For the Ohmpick Games 
are down Jong ſince: And a Mediocrity 
in theſe Things 1s enough for Uſe: As 
for Excellency in them, it ſerves for the 


moſt part but for mercenary Oſtentation. 


FOR Arts JVoluptuary, the chief Defici- 
ency in them is of Laws to repreſs them. 
For as it hath been well obſerv'd, that 

: Ne Mk «ite 
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while States are riling and in their Growth, 
Arts Military flouriſh ; when they are in 
the Height, Arts Liberal; and when they 
are in their Declenſion, Arts Voluptuary: 
80 I doubt this Age of the World is ſome- 
what upon the Deſcent of the Wheel, and 


let us paſs them over. And thus much 
of the Knowledge which concerns Man' 
Body, which is but the Tabernacle of the 
OE 5 5 


inclines to Arts Voluptuary : Wherefore 
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De Augmentis Scientiarum. 


Lib. 5. Cap. 3. 


E will divide the Art of Re- 
8] raining, or of the Cuſtody of 
Sf Knowledge, into two Dodrines : 
hat is, the Doctrine touching 
the Helps of Memory; and the 


Doctrine touching the Memory it ſelf. A 


Help to Memory is Writing no doubt: And 
it muſt by all Means be noted, That Me- 
mory, without this Support, would be too 
weak for more prolix and accurate Mat- 
ters. Therefore there can hardly be a 
Thing more uſeful to Memory, than a 
ſubſtantial and learned Digeſt of Common 
Places, Yet I am not ignorant, that the re- 
ferring thoſe Things we read or learn, in- 

| | { Ie 
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to Common Places, is reckon'd by ſome as 1 
Prejudice to Learning, as retarding the Courſe 
of Learning, and incouraging the Memory in 
Idleneſs. Nevertheleſs, becauſe it is but 3 
counterfeit Buſineſs, to be pregnant and for- 
ward in Learning, unleſs you are withal ſo— 
lid, and every way furniſh'd ; I hold the 
Diligence and Pains in collecting Common Pl. 
ces, to be a Matter of very great Uſe and 
_ Certainty in Studying; as that which fur. 
niſhes Plenty to Invention; and contracts the 
Eye of the Judgment to a Point. Neverthe. 
leſs it is true, that of the Methods and Syn. 
tagms of Common Places, that I have chancd 
to ſee hitherto, there is none of any Worth; 
for that in their Titles, they carry the Face 
of a School rather, than of a World; mak. 
ing Vulgar and Pedantical Diviſions, and not 
ſuch as any way penetrate the Marrow and 
Pith of Things. 


As for Memory it ſelf, That ſeems to have 
been inquired into looſely and weakly enough 
hitherto. An Art indeed there is extant ol 
it: But we are certain, that there may be had 
both better Precepts for the confirming and 
encrealing Memory, than that Art compre- 
hends ; and that a better Practice of that ve- 
ry Art may be contriv'd, than that which is 
receiv d, Yet I make no doubt, but that (if 
a Man has a Mind to abuſe this Art to Oſten- 
tation) ſome Wonderful and Prodigious Mat- 
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ters may be perform'd by it: Nevertheleſs, 


for Uſe (as it is managed) it is a barren 


Thing. However, in the mean Time, I do 
not tax it with deſtroying, and over- charging 
the Natural Memory, (which. is commonly ob- 
jected ;) but that it is not dextrouſly applied, 
to lend Aſſiſtance to Memory, in Buſineſs, and 
ſerious Affairs. And this we have learn'd (it 
may be from our Civil Courſe of Life) not to 
value Things that make Oſtentation of Art, 
and are of no Uſe. For to repeat inſtantly 
a vaſt Number of Names, or Words, upon 
once hearing, in the ſame Order they were 
delivered; or to pour forth abundance of 
Verſes upon any Argument extempore ;, or to 


| touch every Thing that occurs, with ſome 


Satyrical Simile; or to turn all Things ſeri- 
ous into a Jeſt; or to elude any Thing by a 
Contradiction or Cavil; and the like; (wheres 
of in the Faculties of the Mind there is a 
great Store; and which by Wit and Practice 
may be carried even to a Miracle;) All theſe 

Things, and ſuch-like, we make no more 

Account of, than of the Agilities and Tricks 

of Rope-Dancers, Tumblers, and Jugglers: 
For they are in a manner the ſame Thing; 
ſeeing Theſe abuſe the Powers of the Body, 
and Thoſe the Powers of the Mind; and per- 
chance they may have ſomewhat of Strange- 
nels in them, bur little or no Worth. 
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AS for the Art of Memory, That is built 
bot upon two Intentions; Prenotion, and 

Emblem: We call Prenotion a certain Ab- 
ſciſſion of indefinite Inveſtigation. For when 
a Man endeavours to recall any Thing to 
Memory; if he has no Prenotion, or Pre- 
ception of that he ſeeks; he ſeeks indeed, and 
takes Abundance of Pains, and runs up and 
down this way and that way, as in a Maze 


of Infinity. But if he has any certain Preno- 


tion; immediately the Infinity is cut off, and 
the Memory beats nearer Home; like tlie 
Hunting of a Fallow-Deer within a Park. 
Therefore *tis evident that Method helps Me- 
mory. For there is a ſecret Prenotion, that 
the Thing ſought muſt have a Congruity 
with Method. So Verſes are eaſilier got by 
Heart than Proſe, For if a Man ſticks at a 
Word, Prenotion ſuggeſts, that it muſt be 
ſuch a Word as will ſtand in the Verſe. And 
this Prenotion is the tirſt Part of Artificial 
Memory. For in Memory Artificial we have 
Places digeſted and provided before-hand : 
Images we make extempore, according to the 
preſent Occaſion ; But there is a fecret Preno- 
tion, that the Image muſt be ſuch, as hath 
ſome Reſemblance with the Place; this be- 
ing the Thing that twitches the Memory, and 
in ſome ſort makes way for it to the Thing 
we are 10 Chace of oo 


EMBLEII 


— of MEMORT 


„ 


EME LEM reduces Conceits Intelle&ual 


to Images Senlible : Theſe ſtrike the Memory 


more forcibly, and are more eaſily imprint- 


ed there, than Things Intellectual. So we ſee 
that even the Memory of Brutes is ſtirr'd up 


by a Senſible Object, but not by an Intel lectu- 


al. Therefore you will more eaſily retain 
the Image of a Huntſman purſuing a Hare; 


or of an Apothecary ſetting in Order his Box- 
es; or of a Pedant making a Speech; or ofa 
Boy reciting Verſes by Heart; or of a Droll 


Acting upon a Stage; than the naked No- 
tions of Invention, Diſpoſition, Elocution, 
Memory, A&ion. There are other Things 
allo pertaining to the Help of Memory, (as we 
aid juſt now ;) but the Art now in Uſe con- 
| liſts of the two Things now premiſed: And 


to purſue the ei Defects of Arts, would 


be to depart from our propoſed Method: 
Wherefore let thus much ſuffice for the Art 
of Retaining, or of ee 


8 2 CHAP; 
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CHAP. XXII 


of 1 G k. 


De Augmentis Scientiarum. 


Lib. 6. — y 


im) HETORICK, or Oratory, 

l is a Science both excellent in 
it ſelf, and by Writers ex- 
 cellently wellimprov'd. Yet 
Eloquence, if a Man conſi- 
der the Thing truly, is, 
3 doubt, inferior to Wiſdom, For we 
ſee how much This diſtances That, in thoſe 
Words of God to Moſes, when he refuſed 
the Charge aſſigned him, for Want of Elocu- 
tion; There is Aaron, He ſhall be to thee in- 
flead of a Mouth; and Thou ſbalt be to him 
inſtead of God. Vet in Profit, and popular 
Eſteem, Wiſdom gives Place to Eloquence. 
For ſo Solomon; Tbe W ſe in Heart ſhall be 


called but. bur the wweeneſs of the Dope 
Ae 
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ſhall find greater Things. Prov. xvi. 21. Sig- 
nifying not obſcurely, that Profoundusſo of 
Wiſdom will help a Man to a Name, or Ad- 
miration; but hit it is Eloquence, chat pre- 
vails moſt in Buſineſs, and in common Life. 
And as to the labouring of this Art; the E- 
mulation of Axiſtotle with the Rhetoricians of 
his Time; and the earneſt and vehement Di- 
ligence of Cicero, endeavouring with all Might 
to ennoble it, joyned with long. Experience, 
hath made them in their Books about this 
Art, exceed themſelves. Again, thoſe moſt 
excellent Examples of Eloquence, in the Ora- 
tions of Demoſthenes and Cicero, added to the 
Acuteneſs of the Precepts, have doubled the 
Progreſſion in this Art. And therefore the 
 Deficiences which we find in this Art, will ra- 
ther be in ſome Collections, which may as 
Hand Maids attend the Art, than in the Rules, 
or Uſe of the Art it ſelf. 


NOT WITHSTAN DING, to {tir the 
Earth a little about the Roots of this Science, 
as our Faſhion i is; ſurely Rhetorick is ſubſer- 
vient to the Imagination, as Lygieł is to the 
Underſtanding, And the Office and Duty of 
Rhetorick (if a Min enter any Thing deep 
into the Matter) is no other, than to apply and 

commend the Diftates of R-afſon to the Imagi- 
nation, for the better moving of the Appetite 
and Will For we ſee Reaſon is attack'd and 
ailturb'd in her Adminiſtration by three 
8 3 Means; 


1. 
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Means; Either by the Illaqueation-of So- 
pPbiſins, which pertains to Logick; or by the 
Bewitchery of Words, which pertains to Rhe- 
toric; or by the Violence of Paſſions, which 
pertains to Morality, For as in Negotiation 
with others, a Man uſes to be overcome and 
prevailed upon, either by Cunning, or by Im- 
portunity, or by Vebemency; ſo alſo in that 
Inward Negotiation, which we exerciſe with 
our ſelves, we are either undermined by the 
Fallacies of Arguments; or ſollicited and dif- 
quieted by the Afiduity of Impreſſions and Ob- 
verſations ;, or thaken and tranſported by the 
Aſſault of Paſſiuns. Neither is the Nature of 
Man ſo unfortunate, as that thoſe Powers and 
Arts ſhould have Force to dethrone Reaſon, 
and not to ſtrengthen and eſtabliſh it: Nay, 
much more do they conduce to this Effect, 
than to the contrary, For the End of Lozick 
1s, to teach a Form of Arguments, to ſecure 
Realon, and not to entrap it, Likewiſe the 
End of Morality is to compoſe the Affections in 
ſuch manner, that they may tight for Reaſon, 
and not invade it, Laſtly, the End of Rherc- 
rick is to fill the Imagination with Objects 
and Idea's, to ſecond Reaſon, not to oppreſs 
if. For the Abuſes of an Art come in but ex 
oblique, for Caution, not for Uſe. 


AND therefore it was great Injuſtice in 
Plato (tho' ſpringing out of a juſt Hatred to 
the Kbetoricia na of his Time) to place Rhe- 

| toric 
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2 amongſt the Arts Voluptuary : Reſem- 
bling it to Cookery, which did ſpoil whol- 
ſome Meats, and render unwholſome plea- 
ſant by Variety of Sauces. For we ſee that 
Speech is much more converſant in adorning 
Tor which is Good, than in colouring that 
which is Evil: For there is no Man but 
Speaks more honeſtly, than he either Thinks 
or Acts: And it was excellently noted by 
Thucydides in Cleon, That becauſe he uſed to 
bold on the bad Side in Cauſes of State; 
therefore he was ever inveighing againſt Elo- 
- quence, and good Speech; as knowing full 
well that no Man can ſpeak fair of Courſes 
fordid and baſe ; bur can of honeſt ones, with 
the greateſt Eaſe. And therefore as Plato faid 
clegantly : That Virtue, if ſhe could be ſeen, 
would move great Love and Affection: So fee- 
ing ſhe cannot be ſhewed to the Senſe, by cor» 
poral Shape, the next Degree is, to ſhew Her 
to Imagination in lively Repreſentation : For 
to ſhew her to Reaſon, only in Subtilty of 
Argument, was a Thivg ever derided in Chry- 
ſippus, and many of the Stoicks, who thought 
to obtrude Virtue upon Men by arr fil 
tations and Concluſions, which have no Sym- 


pathy with the Imagination and Will of 
Mai, | 


AGAIN , if the Affections in themſc elves 
were pliant and obedient to Reaton : „ it were 
true, herz would be no great Ule of Perlus- 


8 4 | ons 
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fions and Inſinvations, to procure Acceſs to 
the Mind; but 'twould be ſufficient if Things 
were nakedly and ſimply propoſed and pro- 


ved: But on the contrary, the Affections 


make ſuch Mutinies and Seditions (according 
to that, 


| Video: meliora probog, 
Deteriora ſequor, ) — 


THAT Reaſon would be entirely led 
away into Servitude and Captivity, 1f the 
Perſuaſions of Eloquence did not win the Ima- 
gination from taking Part with the Affections, 
and contract a Confederacy between Reaſon 
and Imagination, againſt the Affections. For 
it muſt be noted, That the Affections of them- 
ſelves are ever carried to Good Apparent, and 
in this Reſpect, have ſomewhat in common 
with Reaſon : But herein they differ; That 
the Affections behold chiefly Good Preſent; 

But Reaſon looking forward, bebolds alſo chat 
which is Future, and Good in the main, And 
therefore, as Things preſent more forcibly 
fill the Imagination, Reaſon commonly yields, 

and is vanquiſh'd, But when once Eloquence 
and Perſuaſion hath made Things Future, and 
Remote, appear as actually preſent, then up- 
on the Revolt of the Imagination to the de 
of Reaſon, Reaſon prevails, 


WE 


* i. * 
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W E nchide Meſetork; That Rbetorick 
can be no more charged, with the Colouring 
of the worſe Part, than Logick with Sophi- 
ſtry, or Morality with Vice. - For who doos 
not know that the Doctrines of Contraries are 
the ſame, tho' the Uſe be oppoſite ? Again, 
Logick differs from Rhetorick, not only in 
this, that the One (as is commonly ſaid) is 
like the Fiſt; the Other like the Palm z) the 
One, that is, handles Things cloſely 5 the 
Other at large; ) but much more in this, 
That Logick conſiders Reaſon in its Natural 
Truth; Rherorick, as it is planted in popular 
Opinions and Manners. And therefore Ari- 
ſtotle doth wiſely place Rhetorick between 
Logic on the one Side, and Moral or Civil 
Knowl:dge on the other, as participating of 
both. For the Proofs and Demonſtrations of 
Logic, are toward all Men indifferent and 
the ſame : But the Proofs and Perſuaſions of 
Rhetoricł, ought to vary according to the 
Auditors; that a Man like a Muſician, ac- 


commodating himſelf to drfferent Ears, may 
become 


Orpheus in Nuit, inter De Pbinas Arion. 


WHICH Kind of n and Va- 
riance of Speech, (if a Man deſire the Per- 
fection and Height of it) ought to be fo far 
extended, that if a Man were to ſpeak the 


the 
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ſame Thing to ſeveral Perſons, he ſhould - 
ſpeak to them all reſpectively and fever] C 
Ways. Though this Politique Part of Eb. “ 
quence in private Speech, it is eaſy for the 
greateſt Orators to want; whilſt by obſer: 
ving their well graced Forms of Speech, they 
loſe that Volubility of Application, and Cha. 
racers of Diſcourſe, which in Diſcretion they 
| ſhould uſe towards particular Perſons. Cer- 1 
tainly it would not be amiſs to recommend 
this, of which we are ſpeaking, to better In. p* 
quiry, and to call it, The Wiſdom of private 
Speech; and to refer it to Deficients : AWW, 
Thing ſurely, which the more ſeriouſly : 1 
Man ſhall think on, the more highly he I; 
mall value. And whether this ſhould be 
placed Here, or in that Part which concern: 
eth Policy, is a Matter of no great Conſe- 
quence. 3 | NE En 


AND now let us deſcend to the Deficier 
ces of this Art, which (as I ſaid) are of ſuch 
a Nature, that they may be eſteemed rather 
as Appendages, than Portions of the Art 1 
ſelf; and pertain all to the Promptuary Pari, 
for the Furniture of Speech, and Readineſs of 
Invention. e 


— . 
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| WColores boni & mali, ſimplicis &. 
? comparati. = 
FIRST then, I do not find any one that 
nas well purſued, or fupplied the Wiſdom 
End Diligence too of Ariftorle. He began to 
) MW make a Collection of he ee, ou or Co- 
" WW urs of Good and Evil, both Simple and Com- 
( parative, which are as the Sophifſms of Rhe- 
brick, (as I touched before.) They are of 
excellent Uſe, eſpecially as to Buſineſs, and 
be / iſdom of private Speech. But the La- 
bour of Ariſtotle concerning theſe Colours is 
e three Ways deficient; Firſt, That he recites 
bot few of many: Secondly, That their 
Eencbes are not annexed : Thirdly, That he 


ſeems to have conceiv'd but a Part of the Uſe 
of them : For their Uſe is not more in Pro- 
bation, than in Affecting and Moving. For 


many Forms of Speech, which are equal in 
, Signification, are yet different in Impreſſion. 
kor that which is ſharp, pierces far more ef- 
- MW f8vally, than that which is blunt, though 
| the Strength of the Percuſſion be the ſame. 


For there is no Man, but will be more rai- 
ſed, by hearing it ſaid, Tour Enemies will tri- 
umph ſtrangely at this; 3 


„e Irbacus velit, & magno mercentur Atride , 


Than 


c 
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Than by hearing it barely faid , Thi 
will prejudice your Affairs. Wherefore theſe 
ſbarp-edged, and quick-pointed Speeches, an 
by no means to be neglected. And fince ve 
report this Part as deficient, we will, after 
our Cuſtom, ſupport it with Examples; for 
Precepts will not ſufficiently illuſtrate the 
Matter. e 


N 3 


*— 


Examples of the Colours of Gol 
and Evil, both Simple and Con. 


 Paratine, 


The COLOUR 


1. WHA P Men Praiſe and Celebrate, 
is Good; what they Diſpraiſe and Repre- 
. 8 b 


The ELENCH, or REPREHENSION. 
_ THIS Colour deceives four Ways; vis. 
Either through Ignorance; or through Want 


of Integrity ; or through partial Reſp, 
and Factions; or through the natural Diſpo- 


ſition 
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tions of thoſe that Praiſe and Diſpraiſe. Firſt, 
Through Ignorance ; For what ſignifies the 
judgment of the Rabble in diſtinguiſhing and 
determining Good and Evil > Phocion diſ- 
cern'd better, who, when the People applaud- 
ed him more than ordinary, aſked, Whether 
he had done any Thing amiſs? Secondly, 
Through Want of Integrity; For thoſe that 
Praiſe and Diſpraiſe, commonly carry on their 
own Deſigns, and don't ſpeak what they 
think. 55 e 5 | 


Laudat venales qui vult extrudere merces, 


Hor. Lib. 2. Epiſt. 2. 


SO again; It is naught, it is naught, 
(ſays the Buyer, but when be is gone, be 
vaunteth. Prov. xx. Thirdly, Out of Par- 
tiality and Faction; For every one knows, 
that Men uſe to extoll with immoderate 


to depreſs thoſe of the adverſe Party below 
their Deſert : Laſtly, Through natural Tem- 
per and Inclination; For ſome Men are by 
Nature framed and moulded for ſervile 
Fawning and Flattery; whilſt others, on the 
contrary, are ſtiff, captious and moroſe ; and 
when theſe Commend or Inveigh, they da 
but comply with their own Humours, not 
troubling their Heads over-much about the 

Truth of the Bulineſs, 


"The 


Praiſe, thoſe that are on their own Side; and 
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The COLOUR. 


- 2. * That which draws Commendatiq 
% even from Enemies, is a great Good; But 


that which is reprehended even by Friend 
« is a great Evil. Fa we, A 


- THIS Colour ſeems to ſtand upon thi 


Foundation, That it may well be believe, 
that the Force of Truth extorts from u 
| whatſoever we ſpeak againſt our Wills, and 
contrary to the Bent and Inclination of out 


Minds. 


' The REPREHENSION. 


THIS Colour deceives through the Sub: 
tilty, as well of Enemies as Friends. For thi 
Praiſes of Enemies are not always againſt thei 
Wills, nor as forc'd by Truth, but they chuſe 
to beſtow them in ſuch Caſes where they my 
ereate Envy or Danger to their Adverſarie: 
Therefore the Grecians had a ſuperſtitious 
Fancy, That if a Man were commended by 
another out of Spight, and with a miſchie. 


vous Deſign, He would have a Puſh riſe upon 


his Noſe. Again it deceives, becauſe Enemies 
| ſometimes beſtow Praiſes, like Preambles 3 
it were, that they may the more freely and 


maliciouſly calumniate afterwards, On the 


other fide, this Colour deceives alſo, from the 


Craft 


. r 
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Craft of Friends. For even they ſometimes 
will take Notice of the Faults of Friends, 
and ſpeak freely of them; but they chuſe 
ſuch as may do them little hurt, as if for all 
the reſt they were the beſt Men in the World. 
Again it deceives, becauſe Friends alſo uſe 
their Reprehenſions (as we ſaid Enemies do 
their Commendations) as certain little Prefa- 
ces, that they may expatiate more largely in 
their Praiſes ſoon after, 


The COLOUR. 


3. 6 THAT whoſe Privation is Good, : 
« is an Evil; That whoſe Privation is ; Evil, 
1 Good. 5 


The REPREHENSION. 


THIS Colour deceives two Ways ; Either 
by Reaſon of the Compariſon of Good and Evil, 
Or by Reaſon of the Succeſſion of Good to Evil, 
or of Evil to Good. By Reaſon of Compari- 

If it were Good for Mankind to be des 


od of the Eating of Acorns, it follows not 


that ſuch Food was Evil, but that Maſt was 
Good, Corn Better. Neither if it were Evil, 
for the People of Sicily to be deprived” of Dio- - 
ny/ius the Elder; doth it follow that the ſame 
Dionyſius was a Good Prince, but that he was 


leſs Evil than Dionyſtus the Younger, So in 
the Tale of Aſep, when the Old fainting 


Man g 
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Man in the Heat of the Day caſt down hi 
Burthen, and called for Death; and when 
Death came to know his Will with him, faid 
It was for nothing, but to help him up wit) 
his Burtben MIt doth not follow, that becauſe 
Death, which was the Privation of the Bu. 
then, was ill, therefore the Burthen was Good 
By Succeſſion; For the Privation of a Good 
does not always give Place to an Evil, but 
ſometimes to a greater Good; as when the 
Flower or Eloſſom falls, the Fruit ſucceeds, 
Nor does the Privation of an Evil always 
give Place to a Good, but ſometimes to: 
greater Evil. For Clodius, tho? an Eneny, 
being ſlain, Milo at the ſame Time loſt a fai 
Harveſt of Glory. e 5 


The COLOUR. 


4. * THAT which is near to Good, is Good; 
That which is at a Diſtance from Good, 1s 
1 5 Evil. s | 1 5 


SUCH is the Nature of Things, that 
Things contrary and diſtant in Nature and 
Quality, are alſo ſevered and disjoined in 
Place; and Things like and conſenting in 
Quality, are placed, and as it were, quartered 
together: For partly, in Regard of the Na- 
ture, to ſpread, multiply, and infe& in Simili— 
tude ; and partly, in Regard of the Nature, to 
bteak, expel, and alter that which is dil 

agreeable 


J / V Lo ads. 8 A. © thnd's 
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agreeable and contrary; moſt Things do ei- 


ther aſſociate, and draw near to themſelves the 


like, or at leaſt aſſimilate to theinſelves that 
which approacheth near them, and do alſo 
drive away, chace, and exterminate their 
Contraries. And that is the Reaſon common- 
ly yielded, why the middle Region of the 
Air ſhould be coldeſt; becauſe the Sun and 
Stars are either hot by dire& Beams, or by 
Reflexion. The direct Beams heat the up- 


per Region; the reflected Beams from the 


Earth and Seas, heat the lower Region. That 
which is in the Midſt, being furtheſt diſtant 
in Place from theſe two Regions of Heat, are 
moſt diſtant in Nature, that is, Coldeſt; 
which is that they term Cold, or Hot, per 


Antiperiſtaſin, Environing by Contraries e 


Which was pleaſantly taken hold of by him, 
wha ſaid, That an honeſt Man in theſe Days 
muſt needs be more honeſt than in Ages here- 
tofore, propter Antiperiſtafin, becauſe the 
ſhutting of him in the midſt of Contraries, 
muſt needs make the Honeſty ſtronger, and 
more compact in it ſelf, N 


1 — 


— 


1 


Anti periſtaſis is a Philoſophical Term, ſignifying a Re- 
pulſion on every Part, whereby eit her Heat or Cold is madg 
more ſtrong in it ſelf, by the reſtraining of the contrary, 


E The 


7 
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The REPREHENSION. 

_ THIS Colour deceives three Ways: Firſt, 
in Reſpe& of Deftitution ; Secondly, in Re- 
ſpe of Obſcuration ; Thirdly, in Reſpect of 
Protection. In Regard of Deſtitution; It hap- 
pens, that Things of greateſt Amplitude and 
Excellence in their Kind, do (as much as may 
be) ingroſs all to themſelves, and leave that 
which is next them moſt doſtitute; as the 
Shoots or Underwood that grow near a great 
and ſpread Tree is the moſt pined and ſhrub- 
by Wood of the Field, becauſe the great Tree 
doth deprive and beguile them of the Sap and 
Nouriſhment. Likewiſe he faith well, Divi. 
tis ſervi maxime ſervi. And the Compariſon 
was pleaſant of him, that compared the infe- 
rior Attendants in the Courts of Princes to 
the Eves of Feſtivals, which are next the 
Holy-Day, but are themſelves devoted to 
Faſting. In Regard of Ohſcuration; For this 
alſo is the Nature of Things moſt excellent 
and predominant in their Kind, that though 
they do not extenuate Things adjoyning to 
them, in Subſtance, yet they drown and ob- 
ſcure them in Shew and Appearance. And 
therefore the Aſtronomers ſay, That wheres 
in all other Planets, Conjun&ion is the per- 
feQeſt Amity ; the Sun contrariwiſe is good 
by Aſpect, but evil by Conjunction. In Re- 
gard of Protection; For Things come togethe 
an 
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wwe} — not only for Conſort and Si- 


militude of Nature; but even that which is 


Evil flies to that which is Good, for Conceal- 
ment and Protection: And Good to Evil for 
Converſion and Reformation. So Hypocriſy 
draws near to Religion for Covert and Hiding 
It ſelf. 


Sepe later vitium proximitate boni. 


Ok under ns nds Good, Vice ſhrowded 
lies. 


THUS impious Men and Malefattors 1 
tike themſelves to SanQuaries, and to Prieſts, 
and Prelates, and Holy Men: For the Ma- 
jeſty of good Things is ſuch, that the Confines 
of them are Reverend. 80 on the other ſide; 


Good draws near to Evil, not for Society, but 


for Converſion and Reformation. Therefore 
our Saviour, when it was objected to him, 
that he convens'd with publicans and Sinners, 
laid, They that be whole need not a Phyſici ian, 
but they that are fick, Matt. ix. 12. 


The COLOUR. 


. 7 SINCE all Parties or dects challen; 7 
© the Preheminence of the FIRST — 4 
* to themſelves ; That to which all the reſt 

* owe the SECOND Place, ſeems to be 


| © better than the others. For every one 
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„ ſeems to take the FIRST Place out of 
« Zeal to it ſelf; but to give the SECOND 
* where it is really due. 


S800 Cicero goes about to prove the Sed of 
the Academicks, which ſuſpended all Afevera- 
tion, to have been the beſt of Philoſophies. 
For (ſays he) ask a Stoick, what Se is beſt, 
and he will prefer his own: Then ask him 
© which is the next beſt, and he will confeſs 
the Academick, Deal thus with an Epicure, 
(who can ſcarce bear the Sight of a Sroick) 
and after he has ſeated his own Sect in the 
uppermoſt Place, he will place the Academic. 
( e 


IN like manner, when a Place is vacant, 
if a Prince ſhould take the Competitors, and 
examine them ſeverally, whom next them- 
ſelves they would chiefly recommend; it 
were likely, the ableſt and moſt worthy Man 
would have the moſt Second Voices. 


The REPREHENSION. 


THIS Colour deceives, in ReſpeQ of Envy. 
For Men are accuſtomed, next to Themſelves, 
and their own Faction, to incline unto them 
who are the ſofteſt and weakeſt, and ſtand 
leaſt in their Way; in Deſpight and Deroga- 
tion of them that hold them hardeſt to it. 
So that this Colour of Meliority and Prebeni- 

nence 


— 
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nence is a Sign of Enervation and Weak- 
nels. 


The COLOUR. 


6. „ THAT Kind is ALTOGETHER 
« BEST, whoſe Excellence, or Prehemi- 
c nence is BEST. | 


APPERTAINING to this are thoſe 
uſual Forms: Let us not wander in Gene- 


© ralities. Let us NE. Particular with 
Particular. 


The REPREHENSION. 


THIS Appearance ſeems to be of ſome 
Strength, and to be rather Logical, than Rhe- 
torical. Yet it ſometimes deceives. For ma- 
ny Things are caſual, and liable to Danger, 
which nevertheleſs, if they eſcape, prove more 
excellent than others. So that they are infe- 
rior in Kind, becauſe they are ſubject to Peril, 
and often miſcarry”; „ but in the Individual 
are more noble. Of this Sort is the Bloſſom 
of March, whereof the French Proverb * 


Bourgeon de Mars, Eufans Ag 1 
Si un ecſe hape, bien vant dix. 


So char in general, the Bloſſom of May | is bet- 
ter than the Bloſſom of March; yet in parti- 
04 "> COAT; 
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cular, the beſt Bloſſom of March! is better than 


the beſt Bloſſom of May. 


SECONDLY, It deceives, becauſe of 
the Nature of Things, which in ſome Kinds, 


or Spectes, is more equal, in others more 


unequal : Thus it has been an Obſervation, 
That warmer Climates produce generally 


more acute Wits z yet in colder Countries, 
Wits that are extraordinary, ſurpaſs the acu- 
teſt of thoſe in warm Climates. So in many 


Armies, if the Matter ſhould be tried by Duel 


between particular Champions, the Victory 
would go on one ſide; and if by the Groſs, on 


the other, For Excellencies go as it were by 
chance ; but Kinds go by a more certain Na- 
ture, as by. Diſcipline 1 in War. 


EASTLY, Many Kinds have much Re- 
fuſe, which een that, which they have 
Excellent; and therefore in general Metal is 


more precious than Stone; and yet a Diamond 


is more Precious than Gold. 


The COLOUR. 


7. THAT which keeps a Matter ſafe 
« andentire in our own Hands, is GOOD: 
But what is deſtitute, and unprovided of a 
„Retreat, is BAD. For whereas all Ability 
et of Acting is Good: Not to be able to 


come off, is a Kind of Impotency. 
HENCK | 
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HENCE Aſp framed the Fable of the 


two Frogs; that in a great Drought, when 
the Plaſhes were dry every where, conſulted 
together what was to be done: The Firſt pro- 
pounded, Going down into a deep Well, becauſe 
it vas like the Water would not fail there: 
To whom the other replied ; Tea, but if it 
do fail, how ſhall we get up again? The 


Ground and Foundation of this Colour is; 


That Human Actions ate fo uncertain and ſub- 
ject to Perils, that That ſeemeth the beſt 


Courſe, which hath moſt Paſſages out of it. 


Appertaining to this Perſuaſion, the uſual. 
Forms are: Tou will wholly tye up, and en- 


gage your ſelf. Ton will not be able to be your 


own Carver. The Matter will be no longer in 


Jour own Power; &c. 


be REPREHENSION. 


THIS Colour deceives firſt, Becauſe Pro- 


ceeding and Reſolving in all Actions is neceſ- 


— 


ſary. For as one ſaid well, Not to Reſolve, is 


70 Reſolve, For many Times the Suſpending 


of Reſolution breeds as many Neceſſities, and 


_ engages as far ſoine other Way, as to Reſolve. 


And this Diſeaſe of the Mind ſeems to be like | 


that of covetous Men: But tranflated from 


the Defire of retaining Wealth, to the Delire 
of retaining Free-Will, and Power. For the 
covetous Man will enjoy nothing, that he 
> 4 | a may 


- 
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may have his full Store, and Poſſibility to en. 
joy the more ; and this Kind of Sceptick will 
execute nothing, becauſe he would be ſtill 
indifferent, and at Liberty to execute any 
Thing. Again it deceives, becauſe Neceſſiy, 
and this ſame jada eſt alea, hath many Time 
an Advantage, in that it awakens the Powers 
of the Mind, and ſtrengthens Endeavour; 3 
he ſaith, Cateris pares, neceſſitate certe ſupe. 
riores eftis. ye 


_ The COLOUR. 
8. That which a Man hath procured by 
«© his own Default, is a Greater Evil: That 


* which is laid on 1 others, or from with- 
cout, is a leſſer Evil. 


THE Keaſon is, becauſe the Sting and Re- 
morſe of the Mind, accuſing it ſelf, doubles all 
Adverſity: Contrariwiſe, the conſidering, and 
refleting inwardly, that a Man is clear and 
free from Fault, and juſt Imputation, quali- 
fies outward Calamities. For if the Evil be 
in the Senſe, and the Conſcience both, there 
is a Gemination of it; but if Evil be in the 
one, and Comfort in the other, it is a kind of 
Compenſation. And therefore the Poets in 
their Tragedies exaggerate thoſe Suffering 
moſt, and as Fore-runners of Deſpair, where- 
in a Man accuſes and tortures himſelf. 


Sel; 


Seq; unam clamat canſamq; caputq; malorum. 


She railing, doth confeſs herſelf to be 
The Cauſe and Source of her own Miſery. 


CONTRARIWISE, the Conſcience of 


Innocence and Merit leſſens, and even annihi- 


lates the Calamities of extraordinary Men. 


Beſides when the Evil comes from without, 


a Man is at Liberty to complain, whereby his 
Grief evaporates, without ſuffocating the 


Heart: For in Evil proceeding from Human 


Injury, we uſe to expreſs Indignation, or me- 


ditate Revenge, or laſtly to implore, or expect 


Divine Vengeance and Retribution: Further- 


more, if the Infliction be from Fortune it ſelf, 
there is left however a kind of Expoſtulation 


with the Fates themſelves; 


4.9; Deos atq; aſtra vocat crudelia mater. 


On the other hand, where the Evil is derived 
from a Man's own Fault, there the Grief 


ſtrikes inward, and does more deeply wound 
and-pierce the Heart. oo 


The REPRE HENSION: 
THIS Colour deceives, firſt in Reſpect of 


Hope; which is a great Antidote againſt 
| Evils, For Reformation of our Fault is often 


in 


® 


e 4 a . . 5 II | 
"if * 
LR N 
4 : 
* © 
* 


i 
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in our Power; but the Amendment of For. i ; 
tune is not ſo. Therefore Demoſtbenes mor Ml - 
than once beſpeaks his Athenians thus; Tha Ml U 
which, with Regard to the Time paſt, it th x 
worſt Point and Circumſtance of all the 1 
the ſame, as to the Time to come, is the bei, l 
What is that? Even this, that by your Slot, N 

 Irreſolution, and Miſ government, your Afain I d 
are grown to this Declenſion and Decay. Fn F. 
had you uſed and ordered your Means and Fn: 
ces to the beſt, and done your Parts every wy Ml «, 
to the full, and notwithſtanding your Matter u 
ſhould have gone backward in this manner as 

they do, there bad been no Hope of your Sul u. 
becoming better, &c. So Epidterus ſpeaking of Ml x 
the Degrees of Tranquillity of Mind, aligns I y. 
the Loweſt Place to thoſe who blame otben; I. 
an Higher to thoſe who blame themſelves; 
and the Higheſt of all to ſuch as blame nei. 


ther themſelves, nor others. _ 


ANOTHER Reprebenſion of this Colour, Wi « 
is in Reſpe& of the well-bearing of Evils i « 
wherewith a Man can charge no Body bu 
Himſelf, which makes them the leſs, 


Leve fit, quod bene fertur onus. 


AND therefore many Natures, that are I ar 
ther extremely proud, and will take no Tauł I Ir 
to themſelves; or elſe very true, and cli is 


ving to themſelves (when they ſee the Bla 


' 
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of any Thing that falls out ill, muſt light 
opon themſelves) have no other ſhift, but to 
bear it out well, and to make the leaſt of it. 
For as we fee when a Fault is committed, and 
Wit is not yet known who is the Delinquent, 
BW Men make much ado, grow hot and impatient 
bout the Matter; but after, if it appear to be 
Lone by a Son, or by a Wife, or by a near 
Friend, then it is light made of, and preſently 
alis Quiet: So much more, when any thing 
balls out, the Blaine whereof muſt needs light 
upon our ſelves. And this commonly hap- 
bens in Women, who if they have made an 
'W unfortunate Choice againſt their Parents or 
WE Friends Conſent, if they be never ſo ill uſed, 
Vet you ſhall ſeldom fee them complain, but 
\ {ct a good Face on it. DEE 0 


The COLOUR. 


9. THE Degree of Privation ſeems 
greater than the Degree of Diminution : 
And again, the Degree of Inception ſeems 
greater than the Degree of Increaſe. 


IT is a Pofition in Mathematicks, That 
were ig no Proportion between Somewhat and 
Nothing. Therefore the Degrees of Nullity 
and Quiddity ſeem larger than the Degrees of 
Increaſe and Decreaſe. As to a Monoculus, it 
is More to Joſe one Eye, than to a Man that 
| hath two Eyes. So if a Man has divers Chil- 
| 85 dren, 
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dren, it is more Grief to him to loſe the las 
than all the reſt. Becauſe he is Spes gregis, 
And therefore Sibylla when ſhe brought her 
Three Books, and had burnt Two, doubled 
the Price of the Third; becauſe the Loſs of 
that had been a Degree of Privation, and not 
of Diminution. | 


The REPREHENSION. 


THIS Colour deceives, firſt in Reſpect at 


thoſe Things, the Uſe and Service wheredf 
conſiſts in a certain Sufficiency, or Compe: 
tency, that is, in @ determinate Quantity, 
For if a Man were obliged to pay upon Pe 
nalty a certain Sum of Money upon a certain 
Day, it would be more to him to want one 


Twelve Pence, than if (ſuppoſing be could 


not tell where to be furniſh'd with this on: 
Twelve Pence) he wanted Ten Shillings at 
another Time. So in the Decay of a Man) 
Eſtate, the Degree of Debt which firſt leſſens 
the principal Stock, and caſts him behind, 
ſeems worſe than the laſt Degree, that reduces 
him to Want. And to this Purpoſe are th: 
common Forms; It is tog late to pinch, wiz 
he Purſe is at Bottom; And, As good never 
whit, as never the better, & c. 


SECOND LY, It deceives, in Reſpec a 
that Principle in Nature, that the Corruption 
of one Thing is the Generation of another, A 

N that 


Lo oo 2 ˙— 
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that even the Degree of ultimate Privation is 
ſometimes no great Matter, becauſe it gives a 
Handle and a Spur to ſome new Courſe. As 
| when Demoſthenes reprehended the People for 
hearkening to the Conditions offered by King 
Philip, being not honourable, nor equal, he 
faith, They were but Aliments of their Cowar- 
dice and Sloth ;, which if they were taken away, 
Neceſſity would teach them ſtronger Reſolutions. 
So Doctor Hector was wont to ſay to the 
Dames of London, when they complained they 
were they could not tell how; but yet they 
could not endure to take any Medicine, he 
would tell them, Their Way was only to be 
fick; for then they would be glad to take any 


Medicine, 


| THIRDLY, This Colour may be repre- 
| hended in Regard the Degree of Decreaſe is 
more ſenſible than the Degree of Privation ; 
for in the Mind of Man, the Degree of De- 
creaſe may work a Wavering between Hope 
and Fear, and keep the Mind in Suſpenſe, 
from Settling and Accomodating in Patience, 
and Reſolution. Hence the common Forms; 
_ Eye out, than always ale: Make or 

ar. _ 


AS for the ſecond Branch of this Colour, it 
depends upon the ſame General Reaſon: Hence 
grew the common Place of extolling the Be- 
ginning of every Thing; — 


Dimidium 
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Dimidium fat; „qui bene cotpit, babet. 


He hath his Work half done, 
| Whoe'er hath well begun: 


THIS 1 the Aftrologer fo idle; 28 tg 
judge of Man's Nature, and Deſtiny, by the 
Contain of the Moment of his _ 
or e e I | 


The REPREHENSION. 


| THIS Colour deceives, Firſt, an It 
many Things the firſt Inceptions are but (a 
Epicurus terms them) Tentamenta, that is 
Imperfect Offers, and Eſſays, which vaniſh an 
come to nothing, without Iteration and In: 
provement. Wherefore, in ſuch La 
ſecond Degree ſeems worthier, and more 
tent, than the firſt ; as the Body- -Horſe in the 
Cart, draws more than the Fore-Hotſe. Hene 
the common Forms; The ſecond Blow tnaket 
the my. The ſetond Word makes the har. 
gain. Alter principium dedit, alter modum al. 
Pali, Oc. The. one began, the other kept it 
Mea Ne 


ANOTHER Re bao of this Cv- 
lour, is in Reſpect of Defatigation, which 
makes Perſeverance of greater Dignity that 


Inception : For Chance or Inſtinct of Nature 
may 


* 
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may cauſe Inception; but ſettled Affection, or 
ſadgment, maketh the Continuance. 


THIRDLY, This Colour is reprehended 
in ſuch Things, which have a natural Courſe 
and Inclination, contrary to an Inception; ſo 
that the firſt Inception 1s perpetually evacua- 
ted, and gets no Start, unleſs the Force be 
continued; as in the common Forms; Non 
progredt, eſt regredi , And Qui non proficit, 
deficit Not to go forward, is to go backward, 
&, As in Running againſt a Hill; In Row- 
ing againſt the Stream. But on the other 
fide, if it be with the Hill, or with the 
Stream; then the Degree of Inception is more 
than all the reſt. Ng : 


FOURTHLY, This Colour is to be un- 
derſtood, Of the Degree of Inception, in Com- 
pariſon of the Power with the Ad. Not of 
the Degree from the Ad to the Increaſe. For 
otherwiſe, The Degree from Impotency to Po- 
, ſeems greater, than from the 3 to 
| the AF. : 


The COLOUR. 


10. THAT which hath Relation to 
* Truth, is greater, than that which refers to 
© Opinion. But the Meaſure and Trial of that 
which belongs to Opinion, is this: It is 
that which a Man would not do, if be thought 
it would not be known, 80 


—— 
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SO the Epicureans ſay of the Stoicks Fe. 
licity placed in Virtue; That it is like the 
Felicity of a Player, who if he were left of 
his Auditors, and their Applauſe, would ſttat 
be out of Heart and Countenance ; And there. 
fore they call Virtue a Stage- Good. lt i; 
otherwiſe in Riches ; of which one faith; 


Populus me ſibilat; at mibi plauds. 


LIKEWISE in Pleaſure; 
9 Os, —— Grata ſub imo 5 
Gaudia corde premens, wultu ſimulante doloren 


Ibe REPREHENSION. 


THE Fallacy of this Colour is ſomewhit 
ſubtil ; though the Anſwer to the Example 
alledged, be ready. For Virtue is not choſen, 
for the ſake of popular Applauſe ; It being! 
Rule given, That 2 Man ſhould reverence bin. 
Self moſt of all. So that a Good Man will bs 
the ſame in a Deſart, that he is in the Ther 
ter; though perhaps Virtue may be more 
| ſtrong by Glory and Fame, as Heat is doubled 
by Reflexion. But this denies the Suppoſ- 
tion, without reprehending the Fallacy. The 
Reprehenſion then is this: Though it be 
granted, that Virtue (ſuch eſpecially as l 


joined with Labour and Conflict) would * 


* = | — 4 - 2 — 


be choſen, but for her Concomitants Praiſe 
and Fame; yet it follows not, that the chief 
Motive of the Election ſhould not be real, 
and for it ſelf; For Fame may be only the 
Inpelling or Urging Cauſe, and not the Con- 
fitnting or Efficient Cauſe. For Example; 
If there were two Horſes, and the one would 
perform better without the Spur than the 
other : But again, the other with the Spur 
would far exceed the Performance of the 
former, giving him the Spur alſo ; the latter 
will be judged to be the better Horſe: And 
the Form of Saying, Pob ! the Life of this 
Horſe is but in the Spur, will not ſerve as to 
a wiſe Judgment: For, ſince the ordinary 
Inſtrument of Horſemanſhip is the Spur, and 
and that it is no Matter of Impediment or 
Burthen, the Horſe is not to be accounted 
the leſs of, which will not do well without 
the Spur, but the other is to, be reckoned ra- 
ther a Delicacy, than a Virtue. So Glory 
and Honour are the Spurs to Virtue: And 
although Virtue would languiſh without 
them, yet ſince they are always at hand to 
attend Virtue, Virtue is not ſaid to be the 
leſs choſen for it ſelf, becauſe it needed the 
Spur of Fame and Reputation. And there- 
fore that Poſition (viz. That the Mark of a 
Thinz cboſen for Opinion, and not for Truth, is 
this, That one would not do it, if he thought 
it would not be known ) is reprehended. 
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The COLOUR. 


11. „ THAT which is got by our own 
« Pains and Ability, is a greater Good; 
« That which comes by another Man's Cour. 
cs teſy, or the Indulgence of Fortune, is 4 
* lelfer God „„ 


THE Reaſons are theſe : Firſt, in Reſpect 
of Future Hope Becauſe in the Favout of 
others, or even the good Winds of Fortune 
we have no Hold or Certainty; but our own 
Endeavours or Abilities are always oy it 
hand. So that, when any Good has been 
procured to us this way, theſame Inſtrument 
ſtill remain ready for a new Purchaſe ; nay, 
by Cuſtom and Succeſs, render'd ſtronger ant 
better edged. The Forms are: You hat 
won this by Play. Tou have not only the Ii. 
rer, but you have the Receipt. You can mite 
it again, if it be loft, &c. Cm om 


SECONDLY, Becauſe what we ef 
by the Benefit of others, we are alſo Debtor 
to others for; Whereas the other which ve 
derive from our ſelves, carries no Load wit 
It, being like the Freeſt Patents, Abſq, ali 

inde reddendo. Again, if the Divine Prov 

dence confer a Favour upon us, it demands 

Kind of Retribution towards the Goodneb i 

God, which ſtings ungracious and wm 

5 a 2:7 


r 3 Mt. 3 
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. 4 * 


Men ; Whereas, in the other Kind, that of 
the Prophet comes to paſs: They rejoyce and 
are glad, they ſacrifice unto their Net, and burn 
Incenſe unto their Drag. Habac. 1. 15. 


THIRDLY, Becauſe that which cometh 
| unto us, without our own Virtue, yieldeth 
not that Commendation and Reputation. For 
Actions of great Felicity, draw Wonder, but 
not Praiſe. As Cicero ſays to Ceſar; * We 
have what we may wonder at, but expe what 


| EG e 
FOURTH LI, Becauſe the Purchaſes 


of our own Induſtry, are joy ned commonly 
with Labour and Striving, which gives an 
Edge and Appetite; as Solomon ſays, Suavis 
cibus a venatu; Veniſon is ſweet of one's own 
Ling: 0 | 


| The Counter-Colours. 


| ON the other fide, there are four Counter- 
Colours to this Colour, rather than Reprehen- 
ont; becauſe they are as large as the Colour 
it ſelf, 5 5 SET: 


FIRST, Becauſe Felicity ſeems to be 2 | 
Siga and Character of the Divine Favour; 


16—— 
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_ and accordingly works both Confidence and 
Alacrity in our ſelves, and Reſpect and Au- 
thority froin others. And this Felicity ex- 
tends to Fortuitous Things, whereunto the 
Care and Virtue of Man cannot reach; and 
therefore ſeemeth to be at large Good, A 
when Caeſar, ſaid to the Sailer, by way al 
Encouragement ; Thou carrieft Cæſar, and hi 
Fortune Had he ſaid, Thou carrieſt Czar 
and his Valour; it had been ſmall Comfort 
againſt a Tempeſt ; otherwiſe than if it might 
ſeem upon Merit, to induce Fortune. 


SECONDLY, Becauſe thoſe Thing, 
which proceed from Virtue, or Induſt, 
ſeem to be done by a Kind of Habit, and 
Art, and are imitable, and open to others; 

whereas F elicity is a Thing inimitable, and 
the Prerogative of ſome ſingular Perſon, » 

we generally ſee, that Things Natural ar 

preferr'd before Things Artificial, becauk 

they are inimitable ; for the Power of Imitr 
ting makes a Thing common. . 


THIRDLY, Thoſe Things that com 
from Felicity have this Recommendation 
that they ſeem Free Gifts, whereas Thing 
_ purchaſed by our own Virtue, ſeem Pen. 
2o0rths, Whereupon Plutarch ſaith eleganti 
of the Acts of Timoleon, the moſt Fortunate a 
all Men, compared with the Acts of Ageſplau 
and Framinondas, who lived in the ſame 1 


1111 


That the 7 85 were like Homer's 7 erſes, 
they ran ſo. eaſt! h, and fo well, . 


| FOURTHLY, This fame Planer > 
I v2] expeFatum, (when Things - Happen beſides 
Hope or i homage increaſes the Price and 
Pleaſure of many Things. But this is not in- 
cident to thoſe Things that proceed from our 
own Care and Compatſing. 


The © COLOUR. 


12. THAT which conſiſts 9751 more 
& Parts, and thoſe Divifible, is Greater, and 
more One, than what is made up of Few- 
er: For all Things when they are look'd 
upon piece-meal, ſeem Greater; whence 
„ alſo a Plurality of Parts make Shew of a 
Bulk conſiderable. . And a Plurality of 
Parts works more ſtrongly, if they be in no 
certain Order; for it then reſembles an 
* Infinity, and hinders the Comprehending | 
* of them. 5 | 


THIS Colbar' ſeems a palpable Fallacy, 
| even at firſt Sight; for it is not Plurality of 
Parts, without Majrity of Parts, that maketh 
the Total greater; yet nevertheleſs it often 
arries the Imagination away; yea, it decei- 
yeth the Senſe. For it ſecmeth to the Eye 
a ſhorter Diſtance of Way, if it be all dead 
and continued, than if it have Trees, or Build- 
9 ” ings, 
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ings, or any other Marks, whereby the Eye 


may divide it. So when a great Money 'd 
Mau hath divided his Cheſts, and Coins, and 
Bags, he ſeemeth to himſelf Richer than he 
was. And therefore the way to amplify any 
Thing is to break it, and to make Anato 
of it in ſeveral Parts, and to examin it ae- 
cording to ſeveral Circumſtances. And this 
+ maketh the greater Shew, if it be done with. 
out Order: For Confufion begets an Opinion 
of Multitude. And beſides, what is ſet down 
by Order and Diviſion, doth demonftrate, 
that nothing is left out or omitted; but all is 
there: Whereas if it be without Order, both 
the Mind comprehendeth leſs that which is 
ſet down ; and beſides it leaveth a Suſpicion, 
as if more might be ſaid than is expreſs'd, 


THIS Colour deceives; Firſt, When the 

Mind of him that is to be perſuaded, over- 
conceives or prejudges of the Greatnels df 
any Thing; for then the Breaking of it wil 

make it ſeem leſs, and reQify that falſe Opin 

on, and preſent the Object in its natur 

Truth, and without Amplification. Where- 
fore if a Man be in Sigkneſs or in Pain, tit 
Time will ſeem longer to him without : 
Clock, or an Hour-Glaſs, than if it were mei. 
{ured with them: For if the Tediouſneſs and 
Vexation of a Diſeaſe, make the Tm ſeem 
5 onger 


ays continu'd. 
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longer than in Truth it is; yet the Compu- 
ationof Time reforms that Miſtake, and makes 
it ſhorter than that erreneous Opinion con- 
ceiv'd it to be. So in a dead Plain (contrary 
to what was ſaid juſt now) it ſometimes falls 
aut 3 for though at firſt the Eye preeanceiv' d 
the Way ſhorter, becauſe it was undivided; 
jet if upon this Suppoſition, an Opinion poſ- 


ys * * r recs % EF #Xt 


* 


els the Imagination of a far ſhorter Space of 
Ground than it proves to be, the F ruſtrating- | 
of that falſe Canceit, will make it ſeem lon- 
ger than the Truth. Therefore if any Man 
deſire to humour and ſecond the falſe Opinion 
of another, touching the Greatneſs of any 
Thing, let him beware of Diſtributions, and 
breaking it into ſeveral Conſiderations, but let 
him out of Hand extol the Matter entire, and 
in the groſs. —— 1 


SECONDLY, This Colour deceives, 
when the Matter broken, or divided, is di- 
ſtrated or ſcattered, and not preſented entire 
and at one View to the Eye. Therefore an 
Hundred Pounds in Heaps of Five Pouncs 
will ſhew more than in one groſs Heap; fo 
the Heaps be all upon one Table to be ſeen at 
once ; otherwiſe not. Thus Flowers, grow- 
Ing ſcattered in divers Beds, will ſhew more 
than if they were all growing in one Bed ; 
ſo the Beds be within a Plot, that they may be 
the Obje@ of View at once; otherwiſe Union 
is ot more F orce than ſcattered Diſtributior, 

3 1 There. 
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Therefore Their Revenues ſeem greatet, 
whoſe Lands lie together in one Shire ; for 
if they were diſperſed, they would not fall ſo 


eaſily within Notice and Comprehenſion. 


THIRDLY, This Colour deceives in Ree 
ſpect of the Dignity of Unity above Muli. 
tude. For all Compoſition is a certain Mark 
of Indigence and Deficiency in the Particy- 
lars; becauſe if one Thing would ſerve the 
Turn, it were ever beſt; but it is the Defet 
and ImperfcQion of Things that hath brought 
in that Help to piece one Thing with the 
Addition of another, 


THEREFORE Mary had chiolen a! 
better Part. Martha, Mee! thou art trou- 
| bled about many Things : but One Thing i 
ſufficient, Luke X. 41. Hereupon Aſop framed 
the Fable of the Fox and the Car : Where 
rein the Fox bragged, what a Number of 
Shifts and Devices he had, to get from the 
Hounds ; and the Cat ſaid, He had but one, 


Which was to climb a Tree; : which in Proof 


was better worth than all the reſt; whence 
the Proverb ; | 


Multa novit Vi ulper, ſed Felis unum magnum, 


Renard the Hounds to "ſcape, had Shifts not 
ſmall, 


_ Grimalkin only one as good as all. 2 
AND 
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AND in the Moral of this Fäble, it comes 
likewiſe to paſs, That 2 good'ſure Friend is & 
better Help at a Pinch, that all the Strata. 
cems and Policies of a Man's own Vit. So it 
falleth out to be a common Error in Nego- 
tating; when Men have many Reaſons to in- 
duce or perſuade, they ſtrive commonly to 
utter, and ufc them all at once, which weak- 
ens them. For it argueth; as was ſaid, a 
Needineſs in every of the Reaſons by it ſelf; 
25 if one did not truft to any of them, but 
fled from one to another, helping himſelf 


Er que non proſunt fingula, multa juvant. © 


And what help'd not Alone before, Y 
Doth help full well, when joyn'd with More: 

Indeed in a ſet Speech in an Aſſembly, it is 
| expected, a Man ſhould uſe all his Reaſons in 
the Caſe he handleth: But in private Perſua- 
ons, it is always a great Error. | 


A Fourth Caſe, wherein this Colour may 
de reprehended, is, in Reſpect of that ſame 
Vis unita fortior; The acknowledg'd Strength 
of an united Power; according to the Tale of 
the French King, who, when the Emperor's 
Embaſſador had recited his Maſter's Style at 
large, which conſiſteth of many 8 
an 


and Dominions z the French King willed his 

Chancellor, or other * to repeat Fran 
_ as many Times as the other had recited the 
everal Dominion 3 meaning it Was c uly3- 
lent to them all, and more compatte and 


unit. 
- THERE is alſo appertaining to this C 
lour another Point, Why Breaking of a Thins 
doth help it; not by way of adding a Sher 
of Magnitude unto it, but a Note of Excel 
lency and Rarity: Whereof the Forms ar:; 
here ſball you find ſuch a Concurrence ? Grid, 
but not Compleat : For it ſeems a leſs Work of 
Nature or Fortune, to make any Thing in 
his Kind greater than ordinary, than to make: 
ſtrange Compoſition. Yet, if it be narrowly 
conſidered, this Colour will be reprehendel, 
or encounter'd, by imputing to all Excellen. 
cies in Compoſitions a Kind of Poverty, or at 
leaſt a Caſualty, or Jeopardy: For from tht 
Which is excellent in Greatneſs, ſomewhut 
may be taken, or there may be a Decay, and 
yet ſufficiently left; but from that which 
hath his Price in Compoſition, if you take 
away any Thing, or any Part do fail, alls 
Diſgrace. Thus much of Popular Marks, ur 
of the Colours of Good and Evil in Apeatautt, 
as well Simple as Comparative. 
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A Second Collection, which appertains to 
the Promptuary Part, is that, which Ci- 
c-ro hints ; when be Fives ipin;Procept, That 
we ſhould have in Readineſs Common Places, 
argued Pro and Con; ſuch as, For the Words 


| of the Law, and For the Senſe of the Law, 


Kc. But we extend this Precept to other 
Things alſo, applying it not only to the Fu- 
dicial Kind, but to the Deliberative and De- 
monſtrative alſo. And in our Opinion, the 
Manner of this Collection as well, far Uſe as 
Brevity, would be the beſt, if fuch Places 
were caſt up into ſome brief and acute Sen- 
tences, as into Skains or Bottoms of Thread 


to be drawn out, and unwinded into IF 


Diſcourſes, as Occaſion ſerves. - Of this ſort 
(having a great many ready prepared) we hava 
thought good to lay down ſome for a Pattern. 
Theſe we call Antitbeta Rerum - 


Examples 


- — INOS — 
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Examples of the lulu. 


N bilit Ye | FE 


Pro. 


THEY whoſe 
Virtue is deeply im- 


planted in them from 
the Stock; theſe have 
not only no Will, but 
not ſo much as a 
Power to be wicked. 


NOBILITY is 


2 Garland of Bays, 
wherewith TIME 
crowns Men. 


MWE reverence An- 
tiquity even in dead 
Monuments; How 


much more in Li- 
ving? 5 


IF you deſpiſe the 


Fami- 


Nobility of 


lies; 


Contra. : 
NOBILITY ge. 
dom ſprings from Vir- 
tue; Virtue more 


ſeldom from Nobili- 
8 "4 


NOBLEMEN oh; 


ner uſe the Interceſl 


on of their Anceſtors 


for Pardon, than their ] 
Suffrage for Honours 


THE Induſtry of 


new Riſing Men uſe 


to be ſo great, that 


Noblemen, in Com- 
pariſon of them, ſem 
as Statues. 


NOBLEMEN look 


too often back in the 


Courſe; 


2 


3 **N3+ ani} £4, © 
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lies; What Difference Courſe; which is the 


will there be between 
the Race of Men, and 
that of Beaſts? 


NOBILITY with- 
Wan Virtue from 
Envy, 


| Favour. 


and recom- 
mends 1t to Grace and 


Quality of an ill Ra- 


* 


Beauty. II. 


8 


DE FORM ED per- 


ſons are uſually re- 
veng'd of Nature. 


| AS Virtue is no- 
thing elſe but an In- 
ward Beauty; fo is 


Beauty nothing elſe 


but an Outward Vir- 


tue. 


PDEFORMED per- 
ſons ſeek to reſcue 
them- 


et 


molt part 


Con. 


1 IRTUE, like 
a rich Jewel, is beſt 
without much 
Gold and Ornament. 


WHAT a ur 


Veſtment is to a de- 
form'd Perſon, 


ſame is Beauty to an 
ill Man. 


the 


THEY are for the 
equally 
light, 


275 
Pro, 
themſelves from Scorn 
by a natural Malice. 
BEAUTY makes 


Virtues ſhine, Vices 
bluſh. 


Douth. 


Pro. 


Ol firſt Thoughts, 
and the Counſels of 
Youth, are more Di- 
vine. | 
' OLD Men * 
more wiſe for them- 
ſelves, than they are 


for others, and the 
Ropublick. 


it ie todld de 


made viſible, Old Age 


doth more deform the 


Mind than the Body. 


1 OL D Men fearall 
Things, but the Gods. 


BAC ON 's Eſſays comm 


Beauty 
whom It moves. 


ty of Age ; 


Con, 


light, both thoſe whom 
adorns, and 


II. 
Con. 
YOUTH isthe 


Field of Repentance, 


THERE is in 


Youth an inbred Con- 


tempt of the Author 
that every 
one may grow wile a 


his own Peril. 


Health 


Health. IV. 


Pro. | 


A found Body is 
the Soul's Hoſt ; 
ſickly Body, her Gao- 


ler. 


N OTHI NG fo | 
promotes the Sum of 
Buſineſs, as a proſpe- 
rous State of Body : p 


| on the contrary, a 


ſickly Conſtitution , 
ly- days. 


F Con. 


THE Excuſe of 
a Indiſpoſition 1s of 
much and frequent 
Uſe; to which we 


fly even when we 
are well. 


| HEALTH unites 


the Soul and the Bo- 


dy in too 8 a 


. League. 
makes too many Ho- 


BOTH the Couch 


hath govern'd mighty 
Empires and the 


. Litter ä rl * 


mies. 


Wife and Children. V. 


Pro. 
CHARIT to the 
Common- wealth be- 

6 gins 


Ci ON. 


HE that hath 
Wife and Children, 
hath 


* 


Se -* oh —d . — na 
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Pro. 


gins at a private Fa- 


mily. 


pline of Humanity; 
but unmarried Men 


are froward and cruel. 


. SINGLE. Life and 


a Childleſs State are 


good for nothing but 
dinances, the Eterni- 


for Flight. 


HE ſacrifices to 
Death, that procreates 


no Children. 


THE X that are 
happy in other Re- 


ſpects, are commonly 


unfortunate in their 


Children; leſt being 


Men they ſhould ap- 


proach too near to a 


Condition Divine. 


Con. 


hath given Hoſtage 

to Fortune. 
WIFE and Children 

are a Kind of Diſci- 


GENERATION 


and Iſſue are Human 
Acts 5 Creation, and 
Works, are Ads Di. 


vine. 


ISSUE is the Eter. 


nity of Beaſts; Fame, 


Merits, Rules, and Or- 
ty of Men. 


CcONOMICAI 


Reſpects many Time 


ſupplant Publick ones 


SOME Perſon 
have liked the Fortune 
of Priam, who ſurviv'l 


his whole Poſterity. 


Richet 


Sr, — 6 
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Riches. 


Pro. 


THEY deſpiſe 
Riches, that Geſpate of 


them. 


AN Envy con- 
ceiv'd againſt Riches 


hath made Virtue a 


Goddeſ: 8. 


WHILST the Phi- 
loſopners are diſpu- 
ting, whether all 


Things ought to be 


referr'd to Virtue or 
Pleaſure; Gather you 


both. 
OT = E R Goods 
have Provincial 


Com . : 


Riches 


only, a General one. 


the Intrumente " 5 


VI. 


2 
Of great Riches 
there is either a Cu- 
ſtody, or a Diſtribu- 


tion, or a Fame from 
them, but no ſolid 


Uſe to the Owner. 


DO 


you not ſee 


what feigned Prices 
are ſet upon little 
Stones, and other Cu- 
rioſities, that there 


may ſeem to be ſome 


Ule of great Riches 2 


I cannot call Riches 


better than the Bag- 


gage of Virtue; for 
they are both neceſſa- 


ry, and cumberſome 


to Virtue. 


RICHES are a 
good Handmaid, bur 


the worſt Miſtreſs. 


Honours. 
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Pro, 
HONOURS make 
both Virtues and Vi- 
ces conſpicuous; there- 


fore Thoſe they Pro- 


voke , 


NO Man can tell 
what Profictence he 


_ Theſe they 


hath made in the 


Race of Virtue ; 
leſs 
him an open Field. 


Un- 


IHE Motion of 
Virtue, as of other 
Things, is violent to 


0 Place, calm in its 

Place: And the pro- 
per Place of Virtue 1 E 
Honour. 


Honours afford 


VII. 
Con. 
' WHILST we fe 


Honours, we loſe Li- 


berty. 
HONOURS com- 


monly give Men 1 


Power to do thoſe 
Things, wherein the 


beſt Condition is, not 
to Will ; the next, 


| not to be Able. 


:F H E Aﬀcent to 


Honours is ſteep, the 
Standing ſlippery, the 


Regreſs a Downfall. 
MEN i on 


Place had need bor- 
row the Opinion o 


the SLE People, 


to think themlclves 


Happy: 


Empire. 


„ ** ** * 


— f. 7 


Hinge 


Pro. 


'TO enjoy Happi- 
neſs, is a great Bleſ- 
ſing; but to be able 
to impart it to others, 


Is still a 1 


like Stars than Men: 
For they have a great 


Influence, both upon 
particular Perſons, and 
upon Times them- 


ſelves. 


T O reſiſt God's 


Vicegerents, is not 


only the Crime of 


VIII. 
=O 
WHAT a miſera- 


ble State is it, to have 
few Things to deſire, 


and infinite Things to 


: fear! ? 


KINGS are more 


' PRINCES are like 


Heavenly Bodies, 


which have much Ve- 


neration, but no Reſt. 


Treaſon, but a Kind 


9 Theomach v. 


e 


Praiſe, Reputation. 


| Pro. 


' PRAISES are the 
_ reflexed Beams of Vire 


5 


PRAISE is that 


Honour which we ar- 


rive at by Free Voi- 


_ CCY 


„ Voice of the 
People 


hath ſome- 
8 of Divinity in 


to be of one Mind? 


che Saliva of the 
8 


ver, bears up Things 
light and ſwoln; but 
elſe how ſhould. 


fo? many Men agree ty and ſolid. 


People 
Loweſt Virtues, ad. 
mire the Middle, but 
have no Notion of 


more 


IX. 
Con. 

FAME is a work 
Judge, than a Meſſen. 


ger. 


W HA 1 has 
good Man to do with 


FAME, like a K. 
drowns Things weigh 


THE Commo 
praiſe the 


the H igheſt. 


PRAISE is the Ef 
fe& of Oftentatio! 
than Merit; 
and 1s the Portion : 

the 


m_ © fend , \ nn mzm_ 


a— * ke | fond — 
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the Windy more than 


of the Solid and Sub- 
ſtantial. 


Nature. X. 


P. 1 8 =" GO 
CUSTOM againſt WE Think ac- 
Nature, is a Kind of cording to Nature; 
Tyranny : ; and quick- We Talk according to 
ly, and upon light Oc- Rule; but We Act 


caſion, falls to the according to Cuſtom. 
Ground. . 


Fortune. XI. 
Pro. =. Con. 
FORTUNE is THE Folly of one 


to be honoured and Man is the Forms 
reſpe&ed, if it be but of another. 
for her Daughters, 
Confidence, and Au- 

Any. 


& 3 Life. 


— 
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; Life. 


Pro. 


I T is abſurd to 
love tbe Accidents of 
Life, more than Life 
it ſelf. 


A full Courſe of 
Lite is better than a 
ſhort one, in Order to 
all Things, yea even 
Virtue. 


5 WITHOUT a good 
Compaſs of Life, we 
can neither Accom- 
pliſh, nor Learn 


throughly, nor Re- 


pent, 


_ againſt 


XII. 
Con. 
THE Philo. 
phers, by making ſuch 
might 


Death, have 
made it more terrible 


M E N ſhite Death 


becauſe they do not 
know it, as Children 
fear to goin the Dat 


00 can find no 


Paſſion in the Mind 
of Man ſo weak, but, 


if it be a little preſt, 
it maſters the Fear of 


Death. 
A Man would die, 


though he were nel- 
ther Valiant nor Mr 


ſerable, only upon 2 
Wearineſs of doing 


the ſame Things over 
and over again. 


| Superſtition. 


Preparations 


t 


EE 


Superſtition. XIII. 


© 


_ THOSE that Err 
out of Zeal, are not 
to be approved, bur 
may be loved, 


MEDIOC RITIES 


are que 
Matters; 
to Divine. 


Legend, and the Tal- 
mud, and the Alcoran, 


than that this Uni- 


verſal Frame is with- 


out a Supreme Being. 


Pro. 


PRIDE is in» | 
compatible even with 
Vi- 


Con. 


As it adds Defor- 
mity to an Ape, to be 


ſo like a Man; ſo the 
Similitude of Super- 
ſtition to Religion, 


makes it the more de- 
to Moral 1 


Extremes | 


form'd. 


LOOK how odious 


Affectation is in Mat- 
[ had rather es 5 


all the Fables in the 


ters Civil; ſo hateful 


is Superſtition, in 
Matters Divine. 


IT were better to | 


have no Belief of a 


Deity at all, than 
ſuch an one as is re- 


proachful to Him. 


X1V. 


Con. 
PRIDE is the 

lvy of Virtues, and 
x of 


/ 
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Pro. 


Vices: And as Poy- 


ſon is expelled by 
Poyſon, ſo are many 
Vices by Pride. 


AN Eaſy — 


is liable even to the 


Con. 


of all good Quali- 
ties. 


PRIDE wants the 


| beſt Condition of Vi. 
ces, that 1s, Conceal 


ment. 


Vices of others; but 


a Proud Spirit, to his 


own only. 


P RIDE, a 


riſe from Contempt 


of others, to a Con- 


tempt of it ſelf, will 
at laſt be chang'd i into 
hilt, 


Ingratitude. XV. 


Pro. 


THE Crime of 


Ingratitude is nothing 


elſe but a piercing 


Diſcernment of the 
Cauſe of the Benefit 


conferr'd. 


WHILST 


Con. 
T HE Obligations 


of Benefits are more 
ſtri& than of Duties; 


Wherefore he that is 


ungrateful, is unjuſt, 
and all Things. 
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Pro. 


WHILST we en- 
deavour to be grate- 


ful to ſome, we net. 
ther do Juſtice to o- 
thers, nor reſerve Li- 


berty to our ſelves. 


THE Requital of a 
Kindneſs is the leſs to 


be made; becauſe the 


Value of i it is uncer- 


tan, 


Envy. 


Pro. 


IT is natural for 


2 Man to hate what 


upbraids him with his 
own Fortune. 


ENVY in States is 


a Kind of wholeſome 


Oſtraciſm. 


XVI. 


Con. 


ENVY makes no 


Holy-Days. 
NOTHING but 


Death can reconcile 


Envy to Virtue. 
E N V Y exerciſes 


Virtue with Labours, 


as Juno did Hercules. 


Iucon- 
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Incontinence. XVII. : 
Pro. Con. 
CHASTITY may UNCHASTIII 


thank Jealouſy that 
She is become a Vir- 


tue. 


OF Loves, as of 


Wild Fowl, there is 
but the 
Right is made over 


Property; 
wich the Poſſeſſion. 


is Circe's worſt Tranſ. 


ver has utterly lof 


| Bridle of all Vices, 


their Choice, forfeit 
Wifdom and Power, 


happen'd upon 10 
he Cid, 'That Sleep 
Earneſts of Death. 


te 
formation. 


A N 3 Li 


the Reverence of him- 
ſelf; which is the 


AL 1 with pari. 
that make Beauty 


ALEXANDER 
Vulgar Truth, when 


and Luft were the 


 Crueliy. 


Fe". Of R 


Fruelh. 
pro. 
No virtue is ſo of- 


ten guilty as Clemen- 
> TE I 


* CRUELTY, if it 


proceed fromRevenge, 
js Juſtice; if from 
Danger, Wiſdom, 


HE that ſhews 
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XVIII. 


Con, 


TOdelight in Blood 
is the part either of a 


_ Beaſt, or of a Fury. 


CRUELTY to a 
good Man ſeems Fa- 
bulous, and a Tragi- 
"el .FiGtion.: 


Mercy to his Enemy, 


denies 1t to himſelf. 


PHLEBOTOMY = 
is not more neceſſary 


in the Natural Body, 
than in the Politick. 


Vain-Glory, XIX. 


Pro. 


YE an is 6 : 


ſtaunch, as to regard 
| nothing that is Fo- 
| Telgn, It may be fear- 


8 


Con. 


VAIN - zlorious 
Perſons are always 
Factious, Liars, In- 

conſtant, Over- doing. 
THRASO 


236 5 A C 0 Ns 2 m 


Pro. 


ed that he will ac- 


count Publick Mat- 
ters Foreign. 


DISPOSITIONS 
that have ſomething 


vain in them, more 
eaſily undertake the 


rom of the Pub- 
lick. 


| Tuſtice. 


Pro. 


WE are beholden 


to Juſtice, That Man 
is to Man a God, and 
not a Wolf. | 


JUSTICE, though 


it cannot extirpate 


Vice, yet it keepeth 
it from doing Hurt. 


Con, 


 Gnatho's Ty 


I is a Shame for 
a Lover to make Suit 
to the Hand-maid: 
And Praiſe is Virtye' 
Hand-maid. 


XX. 


Con. 


IF we muſt gie 
every one his Du, 
then ſurely Pardon 1 
Humanity. 


Fortitude, 


1 * ond r wma 


s 


TED" 


Po. — 
287 | 


Fortitude. 


1 


' NOTHING is ter- 
rible but Fear it ſelf. 

THERE is nothing 
ſure, or ſecured in 
Virtue, where Fear 
infeſts. e 


HE. that 8 


Dangers with open 
Eyes, that he may 


receive them, marks 
allo how to avoid 
them. 


OTHER Virtues 


free us from the Do- 


minion of Vice : For- 


titude alone from the 
Dominion of Fortune, 


ee 


XXI. 
Con. 


THAT's a goodly 
Windo to be ſure, to 


be willing to die, that 


you ma deſtro 
„„ 


THAT' a noble 


_ Virtue ſure, which 
even Dru nkenneſs 
sies. 88 


HE that is prodi- 


gal of his own Life, | 
is a dangerous Man to 


 FORTITUDE is a 
Virtue of the Iron 
Age. 


Temperance. 
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Temperance, XXII. 


Pro. 


To Abſtain and to 


Suſtain, are in effect 
the ſame Ability. 


ſtrengthens the Force 


of the Mind. 


Conſtancy. 


Bos | 
CONSTANCY is 


the Baſis of all Vir- 


ruEs. 


222 


guiſhes, that is not 
ſpirited by Exceſs. 


_ UNIFORMITIES, 
Concords, and Mea- 
ſures of Motions, are 

Things Celeſtial, and 
the Characters of E- 
ternity. 8 


| TEMPERANCE, | 
like wholeſome Colds, . 
concentrates and 


= 


| Con, 
THAT Mind lan. 


J love thoſe Virtue 
which induce Vis. 
city of. Action, not 
Dullneſs of Paſſion, 


XXIII. 
8 Con. WH; 
CONSTANCY, 


like a ſurly moroſe 


Portreſs, turns away 


many uſcful Inform 


tions. 
THERE 


of KHETORICK. 289 
| 8 W 


HE is a miſerable THRERE is good 

Man, that does not Reaſon, that Conſtan« 

know, what he ſhall cy ſhould patiently 

or may be. _— Croſſes, for 
: Ihe commonly bring 
M cons TAN cr ther en brings 

gives a Gracefuln ess FED 

even to Vice. IHE ſhorteſt Fol- 
| ET  lyis the beſt, : 
II to the Incon- * - 

ſtancy of Fortune, In- 

conſtancy of Mind al- 

ſo be added, in what 

a Darkneſs do we 

TTV 


FORTUNE, like 
Proteus, if you per- 


| ſevere, returns to her 
true Shape. 


Magnanimity. XXIV. 


Pro. 5 Con. 
WHEN once the MAGNANIMITY 
Mind has made Choice is a Poetical Virtue. 
of Noble Ends, it is 
immediately ſur- 
rounded and guarded 
Sg not 
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Pro, 


not only 
tues, but vy the Det- 
ties. 


| Knowledge, C ontemplation. xx 


Pro. 


THAT Pleaſure, 


when all is done, is 
according to Nature, 


Satiety. 
THE ſweeteſt Pro- 


| ſpe& is that which 
looks upon the Errors 


of others, in the Vale 


Learning. 


Pro. 


IF there were 
Books written about 
Minute Matters, there 

would 


by the Vir- | 


TION | is a ere 
Sloth. 


whereof there is no 


are not much bette 
than good Nenn 


unn 


Con. 
| CONTEMPLA 


GOOD "Thoughts 


GOD 1 Cn 
of the World; Tae 
thou Care of thy 
Country. 


NN 


Con. 


IN Univerki 
they learn to believe. 


WHAT 


—FRHNETORICK : 


8 


would ſcarce be any 


Uſe of Experience. 

READING is a 
Converſe with th 
Wiſe; Action for the 
moſt part, with Fools. 


SCIENCES. are 


not to be accounted. 


uſcleſs, that are of no 


Uſe in themſelves, if 


they ſharpen and mar- 
nal the Wit. 


the 


Con. 
WHAT Art ever 


taught the ſeaſonable 


Uſe of Art? 


TO be wiſe by 
Rule, and by Experi- 
ence, are perfectly op- 
polite Methods; fo 
that he that is accu- 
ſtomed to the n is 
unfit for the Other. 


THERE is many | 
Times an impertinent 
Lie of Art, leſt there 
ſhould be no Uſe at 


all of it. 


THIS is the way 
generally of all Aca- 


demicks, to Acknows 


ledge what they Know 


of any thing, and not 


to Learn what theyc do 
not Know. 


Y 5 Readineſs, 


un 


n 
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Readineſs. XXVII. 


NM "Cow - 
THAT is no op- THAT Wiſdomi 
portune Wiſdom, that not far fetcht, nor 
18 Not quick and nim- deep, which is ready 
ble. Ne at hand. 


HE that is wiſe WHAT is invented 
upon Deliberation , in a ſhort time, pleaſes 
and not upon preſent but for a ſhort time. 
Dreenton:,'- pertorms in 
nothing Great. 


— 


Silence in Matters of Secrecy. XX VII. 


_ £ * 
wo N 4 « * 
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Pre. Con. 
FROM a ſilent SECRECY is the 


Man nothing is con- Virtue of a Confeſſo- 
„ Deen all eh uni nt: 
Things are ſafely FROM a fecnt 
communicated. Man all things ar 
FT conceaPd > becauſe 

HE that eaſily Talks Silence is repaid. 
what he Knows, Talks 
alſo what he Knows A cloſe Man 1s next 
Es a-kin to an unknown 
EVEN Man. 7 
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Tro. 55 
EVEN Myſteries 


are due to the Secret. 


Facility 


Pro. 
1 like a Man that 


is pliant to another”s 


Inclination, but yet 


keeps his Judgment 
from Obſequioulneſs. 


HE that is flexible 
comes neareſt to the 


Nature of Gold. 


XXIX. 


Con. 


FACILITY is an 
inept Privation of 


Judgment. 


HE owes the 


Thanks to himſelf. 


that obtains any thing 


of an eaſy Man. 


AN eaſy Man is 


preſs'd with all Diffi- 
culties; ; for he enga- 
ges in all. 


AN eaſy Man 


commonly comes off 


With Diſcredit. 


Y x Popularity. 


YL n 22 
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Popularity. XXX. 


Pro. 


THE ſame things 


commonly pleaſe wiſe 
Men, but to humour 


the Changeableneſs of 


Fools, is a Point of 
Wiſdom. 5 


10 Honogr the 
People, is to be Ho- 
noured. 


THEY who them- 
ſelves are great Men, 
have no one Perſon 


generally to fear, but 


"he People. 


Loquacity. 


Pro. 
H E that is ſilent, 
is either jealous of 


others, or of himſelf. 


ALL 


BA CON's E ſſays conting'd. 225 


Mob, is commonly 1 
Kaiſer of the Mob. 


rate pleaſes the Com- 


FLATTERT d 


nnn. 


Con. 

HE that forts well 
with Fools, may him. 
{elf be ſuſped ed. 


HE that pleaſes the 


NOTHING mote 


mon People. 


the People, is thelov- 
eſt Degree of Flattery 


* 


Con. 5 
SILENCE add 


both Grace and Ab- 
thority to a Mans 
Werds. 


81 


A K. 


— 


Pro. 


ALL Reſtraints are 
miſerable, but that of 
the Tongue moſt lo. 


SILENCE is the 
Virtue 
Therefore H 
well to a ſilent Man: 


| are a Fool; 
a Fool Dou are 'e wiſe. 


Diſſimulation. 


. 
DIS SIMUL A- 


TION is a Compen- 


dious Wiſdom. 


NAKEDPNESS 
even in the Mind is 


vncom ely. 


DISSIMUL A-. 


TION is both a 
Grace and a Guard. 


DIS. 


of Fools: 
He ſaid 


Arts of State, 


Con. 
SILENCE, like a 


kind of Sleep, refreſh- 


es and nourithes Wil- 
dom. 


SILENCE js the 


Fermentation of our 
Thoughts. 
| If you are wiſe, you _ 


77 you are 


SILENCE is the 


Candidate of Truth. 


XXXII. 
Con. 


THOUGH we 
are not able ro Think 
according tothe Truck 
of things; yet atleaſt 
let us ſpeak according 


to our houghts. 


11H05 E that have 
not a Capacity for the 
make 
Uſe of Diſuimulation 


inſtead of Wiſdom. 


X 3 


THE 


s E Taye continu a 
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"bs; 
DISSIMULA- 


TION is the Fence 


of Counſels. 


HE that carries all 


things with an un- 
diſſembled Openneſs, 
equally deceives: For 


many either do not 
take him, or do not 


believe iow 


OPEN Dealing is 


rothing but a Weak- 


nets of Sand; 


Boldueſ fs 


o Pro. 


WHAT Action 1s 
to an Orater, the ſame 
is Boldneſs to a Politi- 
cian; the Firſt, the 
| Second, the Third. 


Con. 


THE Diſcwbler 
dep rives himſelf of 
kw principal lnſtry- 
ment for Action 


which! 18. Belief, 


DISSIMUL A. 
TION invites Dill. 


| mulation, 


THE Diſſembler 
is a Slave. 


xxXxIII. 


Con. 
IMPUDENCE 
1s good for nothing, 
but Impoſture. 


CON FIDENCE is 


the Fool's E mprels, 
and the Wiſe Mans 


Buffoon. 


Cere- 


ma_— 


6 
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Ceremonies, Puntoes, Afectation. XXXIV. 


Pro. 


A decent Manage- 
ment of Countenance 


and Geſture, is the 
true Seaſoning of Vir- 
tue. 


HE that does not 


keep a Decorum in 


though he be a great 
Man, yet be aſſured, 
that ſuch a Perſon is 


wiſe only at certain 
Hours. 5 


VIRTUE and 

| Wiſdom without Pun- 
toes, are like Foreign 
Languages; for they 


- Cot 
WHAT can be a 


more deform'd SpeQa- 
cle, than to transfer 
the Stage into Life? 


BETTER a Paint- 
ed Face, and Curled 
Hair, than a Painted 
{mall Matters, and in 
ny VO i chuchenkakl 
Mind to ſuch ſmall 


and Curled Behaviour. 


Obſervances, can ne- 


ver be capable of great 
Thoughts. +: 


AFFECTATION 


is the ſhining Putre- 
faction of Gentility. | 


are commonly not un- 


| derſtood, 


Y-4 


Peſts. 
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Teſts. 5 XXXV. 


Pro. 
A Jeft is the Altar 


of Orators. 


HE that mingles a 
ſpiſe 2 


modeſt Facetiouſneſs 
in all his Diſcourſe, 


retains Liberty of 


Min 2d, 
IT is 2 thing more 


would imagine ; ea- 


ſily to paſs from Jeſt 
to Earneſt, and from 


Earneſt to Teſt. 


A Jeſt is many 
times a Vehicle of 
Truth, which other- 


W ile would not arrive. 


Con, 
THOSE Hunters 
of Deformities and 


Concinnities, What 
Man would nod de- 


TO: this off Buſ. 


neſs. of Importance 


with a Jeſt, Is a wick. 
f 5 ed Artifice. 
Politick than a Man 


1 H EN judge of 


a Jeft, when you have 


done laughing. 


YOUR merry fi 
cetious Men ſeldom 
penetrate farther than 
the Superficies of 
Things „ which I 


the very Seat of a 
Jeſt. 


CA 


nn 


cr— + 


Pro. 


DO you not ſee 


ſelf. 


dominant Affection. 


and tedious, *. 


that all Men ſeek 
themſelves? But the 
Lover * finds him 


HE that is wiſe, let 
him look out for ſome 
Defire; for he that 
does not affect ſome 

one thing more than 
| ordinary, to him all. 


things are diſtaſteful 
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| Love, XXXVI. 


Con. 
TIE Stage i ismuch 


beholden to Love, 
| Life not at all. 


4 hate thoſe Mono- 


e Phrontiſts. 

THERE i is no . : 
ter Ordering of the 
Mind, than from the 
Power of ſome pre- 


LOVE is a very 
narrow Contemplati- 


Friend- 


ED zoo | 300 BACON 2 n 


| Friendfip. XXX IL 


Pro, 


. FRIENDSHIP 


does the fame things 
that Fortitude doth 
but more ſweetly. 


' FRIEN DS HIP 


is a pleaſant Sauce 


to all good things. 


Ar is the worſt 
ſort of Solitude, to 
be deſtitute of true 


Friends. 


—— T ts a juſt Pu- 
niſhment of Falſe- 
heartedneſs, to be de- 
prived of Friends, 


c 
HE that contrafts 
ſtrict Leagues of 


_ Friendſhip, impoſe 
upon himſelf ney 
Bonds and Engage 
cage | | 


Flaiter). 


—.— 7 f Te 5 11 [TE 1 —Z 4 


Han. XXXV III. 


In F al 
FLATTERY pro- 


reeds more from Cu- 


om, than Malice. 


B praiſing to In- 
ſtruct, was ever a 
Form due to great 
Perſons. 


1 
1 
PRIVATE Re- 


venge is a Kind of 


wild Juſtice. 


HE that returns 


Wrong for Wrong, 


oftends againſt the 
Law 


* x 
FLATTERY + is 
the Cement of Man 
F LATTERT 


that Kind of A 
ling, which deceives 


Birds by Reſemblance 5 


of Voice. 


THE Deformity 


of Flattery is Com- 
cal, the Damage Tra ?- 
gical. Mm | 


XXxIx. 


Con. 
HE that does a 


Wrong, is the Begin- 
ner of a Quarrel; 


but he that Retaliates, 


takes away all Means 
of ending i . 


R E- 


— 
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Pro. 


Law only, not the 


_ Perſon. 


THE Fear of pri- 


vate Revenge is uſe- 
fal; for Laws too 
often ſleep. 7 


Innovation. XL. 


Pro. 
EVERY - Medicine 


is an Innovation. 


HE that flies new 


| Remedies, muſt expect 
new Diſeaſes. 


TIME is the great. 


eſt Innovator: Why 
then may we not imi- 
tate Time ? 


SEEING things of 
themſelves change to 


the 


how much the more 
natural, by ſo much 
the more is it to be re- 


return an Injury, i 


ſtroys the preſent 


** 


Con. — 
REVENGE, by 


preſs'd. 
HE thatis apt to 


behind-hand perhayy 
in Time, not in Will 


Con. 

NE W Births ar 
deformed Things. 

ALL Novelty | 


injurious ; for it de. 
Things. 
THOSE Thing 


which have obtained 
by Uſe, if they are 
not good, at leaſt the) 
are conformable and H e 


agree well together. 
gods,” 


— — — — 


— n . 47, 


eK 33 » 
Pro. on | 


rr 


the worſe, if they be WHAT Innovator 
not by Counſel chan- imitates Time; which 
ged to the better, inſinuates Innovations 
what will be the End in ſuch manner, that 


of Evil? : wy" arenot perceiv'd> 


Amoroſe Retention 
of Cuſtoms, 1s as tur- 
bulent a thing as In- 

novation. | 


Delay. XLI. 
Pro. DOT Con. 


FORTUNE. ſells OCCASION offers 
many things to the, the Handle of the 
Haſty, which ſhe gives Bottle firſt, then the 
to the Slow. Belly. 


WHILST we are OCCASION, like 
in haſte to embrace Sibylla, diminiſhes the 
the Beginnings of thing offered, and then 


things, we 88 Sha- encreilcs the Price. 
dows. IO 


THE 3 
2 bens ſhould be 
Com- 


mitted to Argus, the | 
Ends to Briarcus. 
Preparation. XLII. 
Pro. © 5 Con. 
WITH ſlender Pro- LET no Man think 
viſion we buy Wit, to fetter Fortune by 
not Fortune. his Preparation, 
| GREAT Prep 
tion is a Prodigal both 
of Time and Buſinel 


To withſtand Beginnings. XLIIL. 


Pro. 7 77 3 


I T is leſs Trouble HE teaches a Dan: 
to prevent a Danger, ger to advance, who 
than to obſerve and buckles againſt it, and 
watch the Progreſs of fixes it by a Remedy. 
„ 3 


A Danger is no . t 

more light, if it ſeem | ; y 

light. 8 t 
5 Violent 


—— M6 


* 


_—_— 
* 


** "FKHETORTCE. ET 


V jolent Lg els. XL1IV. 


Pro. 


which reſolves upon 
violent Meaſures, com- 


i vith them. 
j 
i . 
ls 3 | 
Pro. 
THAT Man's In- 
tegrity is juſtly ſul⸗ 


cion ann 


Iv, | P. Pe” | 


IT is no Expoſi- 
tion, but a Divination, 


which recedes from , 


the Letter, 
lent WHERE 


THAT Neceſſity 


monly goes through 


peed, which Suſpi- 


Con. | 


B V E RY. violent 


Remedy is pregnant 
of a new Evil. 


NON E gives vio- 


lint. Counſels, but 
Anger and F car, 


XLV. 


Con. 


| SUSPICION breaks 


the Bond of Faith. 


The W ords of Lay. XLVI. 


„ lr of all. che 
Words ſuch a Senſe is 
to be drawn out, as 
may expound the par- 
ticular Words. 


— 


mmm 
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Pro. TT. 
WHERE there is a 


Departure from the 
Letter, the Judge of an 
Interpreter becomes a 


| Law-giver. © 


Pf . Fond Ä 1 


For W ine ſſes againſt Arguments: XL VII. 
8 Om 


HE that relies up- IF Witneſſes ate 
on Arguments, pro- to be believ'd againſt 
nounces according to Proofs from Reaſon, 
the Pleader, not ac- it is ſufficient for the 
cording to the Cauſe, Judge only not to be 
ME 


ARGUMENTS 
are an Antidote againſt 
the Poyſon of Teſti 
monies. 8 


AND theſe Antitheta (which we have pro- 

' pounded) are perhaps not very valuable; 
however, as they were prepared and collected 
by us long ago, we were loth the Diligence 
of our Youth ſhould periſh eſpecially ſince 
they are (if a Man conſider well) Seeds, not 

| Flowers. 


_— 
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r 
Youth, in that they abound in the Moral, or. 
Demonſtrative Kind; and are ſo thin and ſpa» 
ring in the Deliberative and Judicial. 


Formule Minores. © 


A Third Colle&ion which pertains to Pro- 
viſion, or Preparatory Store, is that which we 
think fit to call Formulæ Minores, Leſſer Forms 
or Stiles of Speech. And theſe are as it were 
the Porches, the Poſtern- Doors, the Ante- 
Rooms, the Back- Rooms, the Paſſages, ec. 
of Speech; which may indifferently ſerve 
for all Subjects; As ets Concluſion, Die 
greſſion, Tranſition, Excuſation, &c. For as in 
Buildings there is great Pleaſure and Uſe in 
the well- caſting of the Frontiſpieces, Stair- 
Caſes, Doors, Windows, Entries, Paſſages, and 
the like; ſo in Speech, the Conveyances and 
Paſſages (if they be decently and skilfully 
contrived and „ of ſpecial Ornament 
and Effect to the whole Structure. Of theſe 
Formule we will propoſe an Example or two, 
and ſtay no longer upon them. For though 
they be Matters of no ſmall Uſe, yet becauſe 
we add nothing herein of our own, but tran- 
(cribe the naked Forms only, out of Demoſthe- 


nes, or Cicero, or ſome other ſelect Author, 


— C— 
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they ſem too mean a Buſineſs t to e N Time 
wang * 41 742% 2s 161 


E xample of Minor Forms, 


4 C oncluſ on of a deliberative Spec 


_ 80 we may both redecin the Faule 
* « paſt, and with one and the ſame: en 
ee the N future. 


5 


** * 


The C orolla 77 n accurate Taunus 


Fo TH AT all may for, that 1 intended 


| & not to balk any thing by Silence, or to 
8 * Cloud any thing by Words, 


4 Tranſition with 4 C aveat. 


* BUT let us ſo paſs by thels things, 


“ to leave them with a Rerroſpett how- 
ever. 


ry = AY a a A. 
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9 


4 Preocenpation Hp an inveterate 
8 9 


« I ſhall ſo order the Matter, as that you 
« may underſtand in the whole Cauſe, what 
« the Nature of the thing ſuggeſted, what 
« e hath added, and what Envy hath 
6 * ralle 
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CHAP. XXIII. 


| Of Critical and Pedantical Knowledge 


as. a — 


De Augmentis Scientiarum. 


Lib. 6. Cap. 4 


K cw 


LA Appendages touching the Tra- 
Þ » 6 A dition of Knowledge; The 
one Critical; The other Pe- 


Knowledge conſiſts in Writing of Books; ſo 
the Relative Part thereof conſiſts in Read- 
ipg of Books: Now Reading is governed and 
directed by Maſters and Teachers, or perfect- 
ed by every Man's particular Induſtry; And 
to this purpoſe ſerve the two Knowiedges 

| men- 
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mentioned, whereunto appertain incidently 
theſe Conſiderations. 


TO the Critical Part appertain, Firſt an 
exact Correction, and true Edition of appro- 
ved Authors; whereby both the Honour of 
Authors themſelves is vindicated, and a Light 
given to the Studious. Wherein, nevertbhe- 
| leſs, the raſh Diligence of ſome Men hath 
done great Prejudice to Studies, For it 1s the 
Manner of many Criticks, when they meet 
with a Paſſage they do not underſtand, pre- 
ſently to preſume it a Fault in the Copy; As 
the Prieſt, that, where he found it written of 
St. Paul, Demiſſus eſt per Sportam, mended his 
Book, and made it, Demiſſus eft per Portam, 
becauſe Sportz was an hard Word, and out 
of his Reading; and ſurely their Errors, tho” 
they are not ſo palpable and ridiculous, yet 
are of the ſame Kind; as in that Paſſage of 
Tacitus: When a certain Colony claim'd the 
Privilege of the Sanctuary in the Senate, Ta- 
cttus reports, that what they alledg'd was not 
. favourably receiv'd by the Emperor and the 
Senate: Upon which the Embaſſadors diſ- 
truſting their Cauſe, gave Titus Vinius a round 
Sum of Money to maintain their Suit; and 
by this means the Thing was granted. Then 
(lays Tacitus) the Dignity and Antiquity of the 
Colony prevailed : As if the Arguments, that 
leemed light before, receiv'd then a new 
Weight by the Addition of a Bribe. Here a 
ans | 1 certain 
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certain Critick, none of the meaneſt, expun- 
ges the Word Tum, and inſtead thereof re- 
ſtores Tanium. And by this perverſe Cuſtom 
of Criticks, it hath-come to paſs, (as bne wiſe- 
ly noted) That the moſt Corrected Copies are 
commonly leaſt Correct. And indeed, to ſpeak 
Truth, unleſs the Criticks be well skill'd in 
the Knowledges handled in the Books they 
put out, their Diligence 1s not without Dan- 
| ger. t. J 1 | 


SECONDLY, There belong to the Cri- 
tical Art, the Interpretation and Expoſition of 
Authors, Commentaries, Scholia's, Notes, Spi- 
cilegies, and the like. And in Labours of 
this Kind, that ſcurvy (as I may call it) Dil 

eaſe of Criticks hath ſeiz d many, of paſſing 
over moſt of the obſcurer Paſſages, and dwel- 
ling and expatiating even to Nauſeouſneſs up- 
Son things that are plain and perſpicuous. For 
the thing intended is not ſo much to illuſtrate 
the Author, as that the Critick himſelf upon 
every Occaſion may ſhew his manitald Learn- 
ing, and various Reading. It were much to 
be wiſh'd, that the Writer that handles ob- 
ſcure and noble Arguments, would 4nnex his 
own Explications ; that neither the Text it 
ſelf may be broken off by Digreſſions or Ex- 
planation; and that the Notes may not de- 
part from the Mind and Intention of the 
Writer. Some ſuch thing we ſuſpect of Te- 
D OOO oe = 
THE 
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THE Third is concerning the Times, 
which in many Caſes give great Light to 
true Interpretations. 7 


THE Fourth is concerning the Syntax 
and Diſpoſition of Studies, that Men may 
know in what Order or Purſuit to Read. 


_ FIFTHLY, It belongs to the Art Cri- 
tical (from whence alſo it had its Name) to 
interpoſe ſome brief Cenſure and Judgment of 
the Authors they publiſh; and to compare 
them with other Writers that handle the ſame 


Subjects; to the end that by ſuch a Cenſure 
Students may be both advertis'd of the Choice 


of Books, and come better provided to the 
Peruſal of them. And this laſt Part is as it 


were the Chair of the Criticks, which certain- 
h has been ennobled by ſome Great Men in 
our Age, Greater ſurely in my Judgment, 


than for the Model of Criticks. . 


FOR Pedantical Knowledge, it.. contains 
that Difference of Tradition, which is proper 
for Youth : In which Point it were ſoon ſaid, 
Conſult the Schools of the Feſuits;, for nothing 


that has come into Uſe and Practice, can be 


better than they are. However, we will, ac- 
cording to our Faſhion, ſuggeſt a few Things 


after the Manner of Gleaners. We do by all 
means approve a Collegiate a Education of | 


Z 4 i- 
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Childhood and Youth ; not in private Hou: 
ſes; not under Schoolmaſters only. In Col. 
leges there is a greater Emulation toward 
their Equals; beſides, there's the Counte- 
nance and Aſpect of Grave Men, which very 
thing contributes to Modeſty, and faſhions 
tender Minds even from the Beginning to 3 
Pattern: In fine, there are Advantages in 
abundance of a Collegiate Education. 


FO the Order and Manner of Diſcipline, 
this I would principally adviſe; that they be- 
ware of Adridgments, and too great For: 
warding in Learning, which renders Wits bold 
and confident; and makes rather a Shew of 
great Proficience, than effects it. 1 


FURTHERMORE, ſome Indulgence 
ſhould be given to the Liberty of Wits, ſo that 
if any one performs the Tasks which the Di- 
 ſcipline of the Place requires, and yet ſteals 
Time for other things, to which he is inclined, 
he may not be reſtrain'd, 


AGAIN, It may be worth while care: 
fully to conſider (which perchance hitherto 
hath not been noted) that there are two ways, 
and thoſe as it were diametrically oppoſite, of 
training up, and exerciſing, and preparing 
Wits. The one begins with the eaſieſt things, 
and by degrees leads to the more difficult; 
the other at firſt commands and pzeſſes the 
more 
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more difficult, 'that theſe being maſter'd, he 
may go through the eaſier with the more De- 
light. For it is one Method to learn to Swim 
with Bladders, which hold up, and another 


to learn to Dance with heavy Shooes, which 
preſs down. And it is not eaſy to expreſs, 


| how much a prudent Intermixture of theſe 
Methods conduces to the advancing the Fa- 
culties both of Mind and Body. 


ANOTHER Conſideration is the Ap- 


plication of Learning according to the Pro- 
priety of the Wits ; for there is no Defect in 
the Faculties Intellectual, but ſeemeth to 


have a proper Cure contained in ſome Stu- 


dies: As for Example, If a Child be Bird- 
witted, that is, hath not the Faculty of At- 
tention, the Mathematiques give a Remedy 


| thereunto ; for in them, if the Wit be caught 
away but a Moment, one is to begin a-new. * 


And as Sciences have a Propriety towards Fa- 
culties for Cure and Help; ſo Faculties or 


Powers have a Sympathy towards Sciences 
for Excellency or ſpeedy Protiting: And 


therefore it is an Enquiry of great Wiſdom, 


what Kinds of Wits and Natures are moſt apt 7” 


and proper for what Sciences. 


FURTHER M OR E, in the Corte of 


Teaching, Exerciſes have a mighty Stroke to 


Hurt or Help. But there is a Point here 


that hath been noted by few; which is, that 
there 


| 
| 
i 
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( 

there ought to be not only a wiſe Ordering 55 

of Exerciſes, but a wiſe Intermiſſion of then Ml 

| alſo. - For Cicero hath an excellent Obſeryz ſp 
| tion, That in Exerciſes, it often happens tha Ml Ji 
| Men exerciſe their Faults as well as their Fa Ml te 
| culties; ſo that an ill Habit is ſometimes got ta 
at the ſame Time, and iuſinuates it .ſelf to- n 
| gether with a good one. Wherefore it is: fff 8 
| fafer Way to intermit Exerciſes, and to 1. 1 
| | Peat them every foot, than inceſſantly to con: n 
| tinue and purſge thein. ] 
IT were too long to particularize a Num 0 
| ber of other Conſiderations of this Nature, e 
| Things but of mean Appearance, but of fin- Ml ; 
] gular Efficacy. For as in Plants, the Wrong: g 
ing or Cheriſhing of them while they ar Wl - 

young, is a Matter of the greateſt Importance t 

towards their Thriving or Miſcarrying ; and WM 1 

as the immenſe Greatneſs of the Roman Em Ne 

pire is by ſome. deſervedly attributed to tie WM | 

Virtue and Wiſdom of thoſe. Six Kings, that WM | 

were as Tutors or Foſter-Fathers to it in 45 i * 
Infancy: So ſurely the Culture and Manu I | 

ring of Minds in Youth hath. ſuch a forcible I | 
(though unſeen) Operation, as hardly any Wl ; 
Length of Time, or Contention of Labour I | 

can countervail afterwards. And it is not i « 

amiſs to obſerve alſo, that even ſmall and mean IO 


Faculties, if they fall into great Men or greit 
Matters, do work great and important Et 
feas..: Of this we will ſet down a memorable 

ar Example; 
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Example, Which we bring the rather, be- 
cauſe the Jeſuits themſelves ſeem not to de- 
ſpiſe this Kind of Diſcipline; and upon ſound | 
judgment, (in my Opinion.) And it is a mat- 
ter, which, if it be made a Trade, is diſrepu- 
table; if a Part of Diſcipline, excellent. We 
mean Theatrical Action; às that which 
Strengthens the Memory; Moderates the 
Tone and Emphaſis of the Voice and Pro- 
nunciation; Com poſes the Countenance and 
Carriage to a Decorum; Gives a good Aſſu- 
rance And, in fine, inures Youth to the Fa- 
ces of Men. The Example thall be from Ta- 
citus, of one Vibulenus, formerly an A&or, but 
at that Time a Soldier in the Pannonian Le- 
gions. This Fellow, upon the Death of Au- 
guſtus, had raiſed a Mutiny, fo that Bleſus, 
the Lieutenant, committed ſome of the Mu- 
lineers. But the Soldiers by Violence broke 
open the Priſons and reſcued them : Where- 
upon Vibulenus got to be heard, and began his 
Harangue to the Soldiers in this Manner : 
To theſe poor innocent Wretches you have re- 
ſtored indeed Light and Life: But who re- 
flores Life to my Brother; who, my Brother to 
mes [hat was ſent unto you in Meſſage from 
the German Army, to treat of the Common 
Cauſe, and he hath murder d him this laſt 
Night by ſome of bis Fencers and Ruffians, that 
be has about him ready arm'd for bis Execu- 
tioners upon Soldiers. Anſwer Blæſus, where 
babe you thrown his Body? The mortalleſt Ene- 
5 3 mie 
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there ought to be not only a wiſe Ordering 
of Exerciſes, but a wiſe Intermiſſion of then 
alſo. For Cicero hath an excellent Obſeryz 
tion, That in Exerciſes, it often bappens tha 
Men exerciſe their Faults as well:as their Fa 
5s; fo that an ill Habit is ſometimes got 
at the ſame Time, and inſinuates it. ſelf to- 
gether with a good one. Wherefore it is 
fafer Way to intermit Exerciſes, and to re 
peat them every foot, than inan, to con 
tinue ad pas them. 5 


* 


IT 1 were too long to particularige. 2 Nun. 
kar of other Conſiderations of this Nature, 
Things but of mean Appearance, but of fin- 
gular Efficacy. For as in Plants, the Wrong: 
ing or Cheriſhing of them while they arc 
young, is a Matter of the greateſt Importance 
towards their Thriving or Miſcarrying; and 
as the immenſe Greatneſs of the Roman El- 
pire is by ſome deſervedly attributed to the 
Virtue and Wiſdom of thoſe Six Kings, that 
were as Tutors or Foſter-Fathers to it in is 
Infency: So ſurely the Culture and Manu 
ring of Minds in Youth hath ſuch a forcible 
(though unſeen) Operation, as hardly any 
Length of Time, or Contention of Labour 
can countervail afterwards. And it is not 
amiſs to obſerve alſo, that even ſmall and mean 
Faculties, if they fall into great Men or greit 
Matters, do work great and important Et 
feQs.. Of this we will ſet down a memorable 

Example; 
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Example 5 Which! we bring «the rather, be- 
cauſe the Jeſuits themſelves ſeem not to de- 
ſpiſe this Kind of Diſcipline z and upon ſound 


judgment, (in my Opinion.) And it is a mat- 
ter, which, if it be made a Trade, is diſrepu- 
table ; if a Part of Diſcipline, excellent. We 


mean Theatrical Action; as that which 
Strengthens the Memory; Moderates the 


Tone and Emphaſis of the Voice and Pro- 
nunciation; Com poſes the Countenance and 
Carriage to a Decorum; Gives a good Aſſu- 


rance ; And, in fine, inures Youth to the Fa- 


ces of Men. The Example {hall be from Ta- 


citus, of one Vibulenus, formerly an Accor, but 


at that Time a Soldier in the Pannonian Le- 


gions. This Fellow, upon the Death of Au- 


guſtus, had raiſed a Mutiny, ſo that Bleſus, 


the Lieutenant, committed ſome of the Mu- 
tineers. But the Soldiers by Violence broke 
open the Priſons and reſcued them: Where- 
upon Vibulenus got to be heard, and began his 
Harangue to the Soldiers in this Manner : 
To theſe poor innocent Wretches you bave re- 


ſtored indeed Light and Life: But who re. 


flores Life to my Brother; who, my Brother to 
mes That was ſeni unto you in Meſſage from 
the German Army, to treat of the Common 
Cauſe, and he hath murder'd him this laſt 
Night by ſome of his Fencers and Ruffians, that 
be bas about him ready arm'd for bis Execu- 


tioners upon Soldiers. Anſwer Blæſus, where 


bave you thrown his Body ? The mortalleſt Ene 


mies 
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mies do not grudge Burial, When I hay, 
glurted my Grief” with Kiſſing, and Weepin 
over the Corpſe, command me alſo to be nu. 
 der'd; fo that theſe our Fellew-Soldiers hay 
Leave to bury us, ſlain for no Offence, but fy 
our good Meaning, and our true Hearts to the 
Legions. With which Speech he put the Ar. 
my into an infinite Fury and Uproar ; to the 
Degree, that unleſs it had ſoon after appeared, 
that there was no Truth in this, and that he 
never had a Brother, the Soldiers would hare 
gone near to have laid violent Hands upon the 
Lieutenant. But it was mere Acting in him, 
as if he had plaid a Part upon the Stage. 


ry” 
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CHAP: XXIV. 


| Of Moral Knowledge 


The Diviſion of Moral Knowledge _ 
the Doctrine of Exemplar, or Plat- 
form; and into the Georgicks or 
Culture of the Mind. The Diviſi- 
on of the Platform (namely, of 
Good) into Good Simple; into Good: 
Individual; and Good of Commu- 
nion. 


n 


. dugmentis Scientiarum. ht es 
Lib. 7. Cap. 1: 1 
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E are now come to Mora! Know- 
"BI ledge, which conſiders and han- 
8 dles the Will of Man. Right Rea- 
ſon governs the Will, Good Ap- 
parent ſeduces it; The Spurs of 
the Will are the Affectiongs; Her Miniſters, 
the Organs and Voluntary Motions. Of this 
Faculty 
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Joe. 
Faculty Solomon faith, Above all Keeping, 


: keep t 4; Heart; fe or out of ib iſſue the Actions 
of Life, Prov. iv. 23. In handling this $ci 
_ ence, they that have written of it, ſeem to me 


to have done as if a Man that profeſſed tg, 
teach to write, ſhould only exhibit fair Co- 
pies of Alphabets, and Letters joined, with. 


out giving any Precepts or Directions for the 


Carriage of the Hand, and framing of the Let. 
ters, So have they propounded unto us good. 


Iy and fair Exemplars and Copies, and accu. 


rate Draughts or Portraitures of Good, Virtus 


Duty, Felicity, as the true Objects and Scopes 
of Man's Will and Deſires: But how to take 
a juſt Level at theſe Marks (excellent indeed, 
and by them well-placed) that is, by what 


Methods and Directions the Mind may be ſub- 


dued and framed to become true and conform: 


able to theſe Purſuits; this they either pals 
over altogether, or perform it ſlightly, and 


unprofitably. For it is not the Diſputing, 
That Moral Virtues are in the Mind of Man 
by Habit, and not by Nature or formally di 


ſtinguiſhing, That generous Spirits are won 


by Dodrines and Perſuaſions, and the Vul- 


gar Sort by Reward and Puniſhment ; Or the 
witty Precept, that to rectify the Mind of 
Man, it muſt like a Staff be bowed the con- 
trary way to its Inclination ; and the like 
ſcattered Glances and Touches, that can ex- 
cuſe the Abſence of this Part. 


THE 
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THE Reaſon of this Omiſſion I ſuppoſe 


tobe no other, than that hidden Rock, wheres 


upon both this and many other Barks of Knows 
edge have been caft away; which is, that 
Writers deſpiſe to be converſant in ordinary 
and common Matters; which are neither ſub- 
tle enough for Diſputation, nor flouriſhing 
enough for Ornament. Verily it cannot ea- 
fily be expreſs d, what a Calamity this very 
Thing we ſpeak of hath brought upon Seien: 
ces; That Men, out of an inbred Pride and 


Vain-Glory, have made Choice of ſuch Sub- 


jeas, and of ſuch a Method and Manger of 


handling them, as may ſet off their Wit ra- 
ther, than conduce to the Reader's Profit. 
But here Seneca gives an excellent Check, 


Nocet illis eloquentia, quibus non rerum cupi di 
tatem facit, ſed ſui; Doctrines ſhould be ſuch 
as ſhould make Men in Love with the Leſ- 


ſon, and not with the Teacher, being directed 


to the Auditor's Benefit, and not to the Au- 
thor's Commendation. Therefore they take 
a right Courſe, who can vouch that of their 


Counſels, which Demoſthenes did, and con- 
clude them with this Clauſe ; Which Things 
if you put in Execution, you will not only com- 
nend your Orator at preſent, but your ſelves 
likewiſe, not long after, by Reaſon of @ more 


proſperous Eſtate of your Affairs. 


* * w 
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FOR my own Part (to ſpeak Truth af 
my ſelf) both in the Works I now publiſh, 
and in thoſe I think of hereafter, I have of- 
ten wittingly and willingly thrown up the 
Glory of my own Wit and Name, (if any ſuch 
there be) whilſt I ſtudy to advance the Good 
and Profit. of Mankind: And I that have me. 
rited to be an Architect perhaps in Philoſo- 
phy and the Sciences, am made even a La. 
bourer and a Drudge, and any Thing in ſhort; 
whilſt T: ſuſtain and execute my ſelf many 
Things, which muſt of Neceſſity be done, but 
which others from an innate: Pride fhift. off 


from themſelves. But (to return to the mat 


ter in hand ;) as I was faying, Philoſophers in 
Moral Science have choſen to themſelves 1 
certain reſplendent and illuſtrious Maſs df 
Matter, to give Glory either to the Subtilty of 
their Wit, or to the Vigor of their Eloquence. 
But ſuch Precepts as direct Practice chielly, 
(and Life conſiſts not in Novelties or Subtle 
ties) they have for the moſt part omitted. 


NEITHER needed Men of fo excellc.t 
Parts to have deſpaired of a Fortune like u- 
to that which the Poet Virgil promiſed hin- 
ſelf, and indeed obtain'd; who got as much 


Glory of Eloquence, Wit, and Learning in 


the expreſſing his Obſervations of Husbandry, 
as in relating the Heroical Acts of Æneas. 


Net 
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| BY ſum animi dubius verbis ea vincere nagn 
Quam fit, & n e er rebus hono- 
e ee e 1205 | 
| Nor ad doubt wha 0511 i muſt beſtow - 

WM To raiſe my Subject from a Ground ſo dow: | 
| And "On mean Matter gp w_ rer we 

| e tt 

To enbelliſh _ Magnifcence 0 of Words." 
5 0 "Dryden 
Aub dare it Mich « meant in bebe 
neſt, not to write at leiſure, that which 
Men may read at leiſure, but reatly to 


nd i” WY as, 8 


1 laſtruct, and be Aſſiſting to Active — 7 
; WE theſe Georgicks, that is, this: Husbandry and 
F Tillage of the Mind of Man, ought to be in a8 
nuch Eſteem with Men, as thoſe Heroical 


Deſcriptions of Virtue, Good, and Felicity, 
whereon ſo nd Labour 115 Coſt peer 
beſtowed. 
3 
E E will Wecker divide Moral Philos 
I into two main and principal Doctrines; 
The One concerning the Exemplar or Image 
of Good; The Other concerning the Regi- 
ment or Culture of the Mind, which Part we 
are wont to call the Georgicks of the Mind : 
That deſcribes the Nature of Good: This pre- 
leribes Rules how to ſubdue, apply, and ac» 
N the Will of Man thereunto. - Ws 
ec VOL. I. + 1 HE 
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THE Doctrine touching 


dhe . 


5 (which reſpeQs and — the Nature of 


— — Good, either Simple, or Con- 
— either (I fa y) the Kinds of Good, or 
the Degtvet of God An the latter bf: theſs 
thoſe: 1hbihite: Diſputations, and Speculation 
touching the Supre Dagree! of Goody hicl 
they term d Felicity, And, or tlie digbeſ 
Good, (the Doctriaes conterning 3 
as it the Heathen Divinity) are by the 
_ Chriſtian Faith taken away and diſcharg'd. 
For as efri/tofle ſaith; Tat Tow ar” wag 
Hany; bad no re nn thun y Hepr; 80 
mult we alli be e g:{0: — by the Chriſta 
Faith, acknaw ledge or fl vet to be but Chil 
dren arid: Minbrs; and think of uo other Fe 
| heity,-than that whids in in ee the fu- 
mm World. * Dog 4 1 EM 0199314 
bag) 5 | 


F " FREBD therefore ated Naive (by Hy 
. Fate) from that Doctrine touching the 

eathens Heaven as it were; (In which Pa- 
ticular doubtleſs they attributed to Man's Na 
ture a higher Elevation than it was capablt 
of ; for we ſee in what a Height of Stile Sri. 
ca writes: I is truly great to haue the Fra 
ty of a Min, and che Sock of aGod:,) We 
may certainly with leſs Loſs of Sobriety aol 
Truth receive the reſt of their Enquiries ant 

Labburs concerning the Doctrine of the Eren 
plar or Platform. eee 3 
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ture 7 Poſitive and Simple Caod, they have 
drawn it admirably, in deſeribing the Forms 
of Virtue and Duty, with their Situations and 
; Poſtuxes, in diſtributing them into their Kinds, 
Parts, Provinces, Actions, and Adminiftra- 
tions, and the like 3 Nay further, they have 
commended them to Man's Nature and Spirit 
with great Quickneſs of Argument, and Beau- 
ty of Perſuaſion; yea, and fortified and en. 
trench d them 2 much as Diſcourſe can do) 
againſt corrupt and popular Opinions. Again, 
for tbe Degrees, and Comparative Nature 0 
Good, they 1 excellently handled this alſ 
in their Triplicity of Good z In the Compari- | 
ſons Aired a Contemplative. and .A&ive 
Life; In xhe Diſtinction between Virtue with 
Keluctaney, and Virtue ſecured and confirm'd:; 
In their Encounters between Honeſty ati 
Profit; In their Ballancing of Virtue wien 
Vicue to fee. Which 5 the otherz 
and the like. So that this Part touching the 
Platform I find excellently labour d, and that 
the Antients herein have ſhewed themiſelves 
admirable Men: Yet ſo, that the Philoſophers 
have heen far out. gone by the pious and palv- 
ul Diligence of Divines, in weihen And 
determining, Duties, and: Moral Virtues, and 
Caſes of Ganſciener, _n the: Bounds and Li- 
mits wat Sinai o) off ot ebay i Slusded 
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326 BAC ON Eſſays continu'd. 
NOTWITHSTANDING, (to return 
to the Philoſophers) if before they had come 

to the popular and receiy*'d Notions of Virtue 
and Vice, Pleaſure, and Pain, and the reſt, 

they had ſtaid a little longer upon the Enqui> 
ry concerning the Roots of Good and Evil 
and the Strings of thoſe Roots, they had gi- 
ven, in my Opinion, a great Light to all that 
which might fall into Enquiry afterwards: 

Above all, if they had conſulted as well the 


Nature of Things, as the Axioms of Morality, 


they had made their Doctrines leſs prolix, and 
more profound; which being by them in pan 
omitted, and in part handled with much Con- 
Fuſion, we will briefly re- examin, and endes- 
vour to open and clear the very Springs df 
Morality; before we come to the Doctrine of 
the Culture of the Mind, which we ſet down 
as Deficient. For this (in my Judgment) wil 
give the Doctrine of the Platform à Kind of 
new Life and Spirit. AIRY 19 e 


THERE is inbred, and imprinted upon 
every Thing an Appetite to a double Nature 
f Good: The One, as a Thing is a Total in 
it ſelf; the Other, as it is a Part or Member 
.of ſome greater Total. And this Latter | 
worthier and more excellent than that Other, 
becauſe it tends to the Conſervation of 4 more 
ample Body. The Firſt may be called Indivi- 


dual or Self. Good; The Latter the Good of 


Communion, The Iron in particular Sympa: 
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thy moves to the Loadſtone : But yet if it ex- 
ceed a certain Quantity, it forſakes the Af- 
fection to the Loadſtone, and like a good Citi- 
zen and true Patriot, moves to the Earth, the 
Region and Country of its Connaturals. To 
proceed a little further ; Water and Maſſie Bo- 
dies move to the Center of the Earth, to the 
great Congregation of cloſe-· compacted Bodies; 
yet rather than to ſuffer a Divulſion in the 
Continuance of Nature, and that there ſhould 
be (as they talk) a Vacuum; Theſe Bodies 
will move upwards from the Center of the 
Earth, forſaking their Duty to the Earth, that 
wo may perform the general Duty they owe 
to the World: So is it ever ſeen that the Con- 
ſervation of the more general and publick Form, 
commands and governs the leſſer and more 
particular Appetites and Inclinations. But 
this Prerogative of the Good of Communion, is 
eſpecially engraven upon Man, if he degene- 
rate not, according to that memorable Speech 
of Pompey the Great; who, being commiſſiond 
jorthe Importation of Corn, when there was a 
Famine at Rome, and being diſſuaded with 
gteat Vehemence by his Friends, that he 
would not hazard himſelf to Sea, in Extremi- 
ty of Weather, made this Anſwer.only, There 
ir 8 Neceſſity for my Going, but no Neceſſity for 
my Living. So that the Deſire of Lite 

(which in every Individual lis ſo predominant) 
did not out-ballance in him the Love and Al- 
legiance to the Republick, But why do we 
BY „ dwell 


2 28 B AO 0N's' Eſſays continu'd, 


dwell upon this Point? There was never 
found in any Age of the World, either Phi- 
lofophy, or Sect, or Religion, or Law, or Di. 
ſeipline, which did ſv highly exalt the Good 
_ of Communion, and depreſs Good Private 
and Particular, as the ee 
Wende it clearly appears that it Was one and 
the fame God that gave the Chriſtian Law to 
Men, who gave thoſe Laws of Nature to the 
Creatures. Wherefore we read that ſome of the 
Ele& Saints have wiſh'd themſelves attathetna- 
_ fizd and raz'd out of the Book of Life, rathier 
than their Brethren ſhould not attain Salvation; 
in an Extaſy of Charity, and an infitiite De- 
ſite of the Good of Communion. Nom. ix. 
.- THIS being laid down as an immoveable 
unfhaken Poſition, puts an End to ſome of 
the weightieſt Controverſies in Moral Philo: 
ſophy. For firſt it determines that Queſtion 
concerning the Preference of the Contetnpls 
tive to the Active Life; and that againſt 
the Opinion of Ariſtotle. For all the Reaſofs 
which he brings for the Contemplative Life 
teſpect private Good, and the Pleaſure and 
Dignity of a Man's ſelf only; in which Re 
ſpects, no queſtion the Conteinplative Like 
Hath the Preheminence, For the Content» 
plative Life is not much unlike that Compari- 
ſon which Pythagoras made for the Gracing 
_ and Magnifying of Philoſophy and Contem- 
plation; Who being ask'd by Hiero, what he 
Was: Anſwered ; Thar-Higro knew well 0 
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he ad ever heen at the Olympian Games) 


that the Manner there is, that ſome come to try 
their Fortunss for the Prises; Obers, as 
Merchants to vend their” Commodities, and 


Some to meet their Friends, and to make good 


Chear, and be merry; and Others came to look 
on; And that be was one 2 that came 
to look on, But Men ſheuld know, that in 
this Theater of Human Life, it is fit only 
for God and Angels te be Lookers on. Nei- 
ther ſurely could it have been, that any 
Doubt, touching this Point, ſhould ever have 
been rais'd in the Church; (Howſoever that 
Saying has been frequent in many Men's 
Mouths, Precious in the Fyes of the Lord is the 
Death of bis Saints; from which Paſſage, they 


| are wont to exalt that Civil Death of theirs, 
| and the Laws of a Monaſtick. and Regular 


Courſe of Life; ) but upon this Suppoſition, 


that the Monaſtick Life is not fimply Con- 
templative ; but is altogether converſant in 


Ecelefiaſtical Duties; as Inceffant Prayer; 
Sacrifices of Vows: offer d to God; the Wri- 
ting alſo (in ſo much Leiſure) Theological 
Books, for the Propagating the Doctrine of 
the Divine Law ; as Moſes did, when he 
adode ſo many Days in his Retirement upon 
the Mount. And ſo Heænoch, che Seventh 
from Adam, who ſeems to have been the firſt 


Founder of the Contemplati ve Life, (for he is 


ſaid to bave walked with God) yet endowed 


the Church with « Book of Propheſy, which 
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is alſo. cited by St. Jude. But for mere Con- f 
templation, terminated in it ſelf, and which M 4 
caſteth no Beams of Heat or Light upon Hu- 0 
man Society; aſſuredly Divinity knows it d 


Mak hi; { 
e e Yao doe eee 
IT decides alſo the Queſtion, controvert- t 


ed with 1 ſuch Heat, between the Schools of C 
Zeno and Spcrates, on the one Side; who 8 

placed Felicity in Virtue, either Simple, or Il | 
Adorn'd with other Goods (which Virtue has 

always had a principal Share in the Duties of Wl ( 

Life:) and ſeveral other Seas and Schools, Ml : 
on the other ſide, as the Schools of the Cyre- 
naicks and Epicureans, who placed it in Plea- 
ſure; and made Virtue (as it happens in ſome 
Comedies, where the Miſtreſs and the Maid 
change Cloaths) to be but as an Hand- maid; 
without which Pleaſure could not be well 

ſerv'd and waited upon; as alſo that other, 
as it were, Reform'd School of Epicurus, 
which aſſerted Felicity to be nothing elſe but 
a Tranquillity and Serenity of Mind, free and 
void of all Perturbations; as tho! they were 
minded to dethrone Jupiter, and reſtore Sa- 
turn with the Golden Age, when there was 
no Summer, nor Winter, nor Spring, nor Au- 
tumn, but all after one even Air and Seaſon; 
Laſtly, the exploded School alſo of Pyrrbo 
and Herillus, who placed Felicity in an utter 
Extinction and Exemption of all Scruples and 
Diſputes of Mind, making no fix d and me 
: W145 ant 
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Actions Good or Evil, according as they pro- 
ceeded from the Mind, with a clear and un 
diſturbed Motion, or contrariwiſe, with Aver- 
lation and Reluctance; Which Opinion, not- 
withſtanding, hath revived in the Hereſy ot 
the Anabaptiſts; who meaſured all Things at- 
cording to the Motions and Inſtincts of the 
Spitit, and the Conſtancy or Wavering of 
Belief. But it is manifeſt, that all this that 
we have recited, tends to private Repoſe and 
Complacency of Mind, and no way to Society, 
and the Good of Communio. 


AGAIN, it cenſures alſo the Philoſophy 
of Eyictetus, who preſuppoſes this, That Fe- 
licity muſt be placed in thoſe Things, which 
are in our own Power; leaſt otherwiſe we 
ſhould be liable to Fortune and Accidents; 
as tho' it were not a Thing much more hap- 
py, to fail of Succeſs, and to be fruſtrated, 
in worthy and generous Intentions and Ends 
for a Publick Good, than always to have our 
Wiſh, in all Things relating to our own Pri- 


vate Fortuue only. As Conſalvo, ſhewing his 


Soldiers Naples, bravely proteſted, That be 
bad much rather, run himſelf upon certain Ru- 
in, by ſetting one Foot forward, than prolong 
bis Life for many Tears, by retreating one 
Foot backward. ,, Whereunto the Wiſdom of 
that Heavenly Philoſopher allo hath ſigned, 
who pronounced, That a good Conſcience is a 

3:4 cCo0ontinual 


ee 


yominuab Fauſt; plainly fignifying, That the Ml ;; 
Gon ſcience of good Intentions, however un. 
ſuoctisſul, affards more ſolid and ſineere T5 | 
and to Nature more agreeable ; than all thy 
1 Brovifion, wherewith Man can be furniſtid 
Either for the Fruition of his Deſires; or the 
Sor to Halt bro ninghnntf 4; FF 
10 F'Ti cenſùxes likewiſe that Abuſe of Philoſo 
phy, which grew. general about the Time of 
Fpiftetus & Which was, that Philoſophy wx 
converted into a Profeſſory Kind of Life, and 
as it were into an Art; as if the Purpoſe ol 
Philoſophy was, not to repreſs and extinguilt 
Perturbatſbns; but to ſhun, and keep at a Di. 
ſanoe, the Cauſes and Occaſions of them ; and 
therefore à particular Kind and Courſe of Liſt 
were to be ſhaped to that end: Introducing 
indeed ſuch a Health of Mind, as was that of 
Body in Herodicus, which Ariſtotle ſpeaks of; 
That he did nothing all his Life long, but in- 
tend his Health ; and therefore abſtain'd from 
un infinite Number of Things, being in the 
mean Time amerc'd as it were the Uſe of his 
Body: Whereas if the Dunes of Society wert 
the Delight of a Man's Soul, that Health of 
when all is done, is pricipally to be de. 


2 

ſired, which is ableſt to bear and overcome al 
Alterations, - and whatſoever Shocks: 50 
likewiſe, that Mind only, is to be reckonel 
truly and properly ſound and ſtrong, that 
can break thro'-the moſt and greateſt Temp- 
ee AO 15 tations 
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tations and Perturbations. So that Diogenes 


ſeems to have ſpoken excellently well; who 


commended ſuch Strength and Powers of 
Mind, as were able not waril to 4b/tain, hut 
bravely to Suſtain: And which can reſtrain 
and check the Sallies of the Soul, even in the 
zreateſt Precipices ; and can do what is cont» 


mended in well-managed Horſes, that i”, «op ; 


r 


"LASTLY, It cenſures a certain Tender- 
dels, and Want of Complaiſance, and obſe- 
quious Application, noted in ſome of the moſt 


ind turn in the narroweſt Compaſs... . 


Antient and Reverend Phil ,. who 


withdrew too eaſily from Civil Buſineſs, for 


avoiding Indignities and Perturbations, and 
that they might live, in their Opinion, more 
unſtained, and as it were ſandlißed Perſons: 
Whereas the Reſolution of a Man truly Mo- 


ral ought to be ſuch, as the ſame Conſalvo re- 
uired in a Military Man; vis. That his 
onour ſhould be woven é Tela craſſiore, of a 
Home-ſpun courſer Thread; and not ſo fine, as 
that every Thing ſhould catch in it, and tear 
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1 Hiviſ⸗ 15 of ? F or P riva 

ge iGeod, into Good Active, and Good 
Paſſve. The Diviſion of Good Pal. 
eve into Conſervative Good, and Good 

7 erfelivve. The Diwiſo on of the Good 
2 Communion, into Dutier Genard, 
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reſume and proſecute, Firſt, 
Private and Particular Good, 
This we will divide into 
t N Good Active, and Good Paſ- 

22 ue. For · this Difference of 
Good alſo (not unlike ſurely to thoſe Appel 
ations, which were familiar amongſt the 
1A Romans 


O Moral Knowlevige." ' 395 
Romans in their QEconomicks of (a) 
Proms and (5 _— ; is found deep 
ly engraved upon the Univerſal Nature 5 
Things; and is beſt diſcloſed in the 
two ſeveral Appetites in Creatures; The 
One to Preſerve and Fortify themſelves ;\ The 

Other to Mulriply and Dilate themſelves; 
whereof the Latter, which is Active, and the 
Promus as it were, ſeems to be the ſtronger 
and worthier ; and the Former, which is Paſ- 
foe, and the Condus as it were, may well be 
judg'd as the ' Inferior. For in Nature, the 
Heavens, which are the more worthy,are the 
ent; and the Earth, which is the leſs wor- 
thy, is the Patiem. In the Pleaſures of li- 
ving Creatures, that of Generation is greater 
than that of Food. In Divine Doctrine, It 10 
more bleſſed to give than to receiue; Acts xx; 
35. And in common Life too, there is no 
Man's Spirit ſo ſoft and effeminate, but he 
eſteems the effecting of ſomething that he 
hath fixed in his Deſire, more than any Sen- 
ſuality or Pleaſure. And this Priority of 
Aﬀive Good is hugely exalted from the Con- 
ſideration of our Eſtate, being mortal and ex- 
poſed to the Stroke of Fortune. For if we 
might have a Perpetuity and Certainty in our 
Pleaſures, the Price of them would be ad- 
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(d) One that ſtored up Proviſions... 
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THE Pocheminence likewi&of this Adin 
Good ic uphild by the Affection which is n 
turnl in 9 hounds: Variety and Procegh 
ing which: Affection in the! Pleaſures of the 
Senſe (which'is the principal Part of Paſinr 
God enn duve no great Latitude. Do hu 
think (ſays Seneru) how often you - have doit 
the fame Things; Meat, Shop, Diuerſion; We 

ran round in dbis Cirale; not his Brave, « 
o'Miſezable, ori Wiſe: Men, but 4 nice faſt 
— frm toads] miſh to die. But in the 
Enterprizes, Purſuits, and Purpoſes of Life, 
there is much Variety; whereof Men am 
ſenſible with great Plcalureyintheirinceptians 
Progreſſions, Recoils in ordertorenew their Fo- 
ces, Approaches, Attainings of their Ends; 
and the like: So that it was well and truly 

ſaid; 4 * that propoſes no End to purſue, 
-2Þ faint, fuckly, vagrant Thing. Which indit- 
ferently bete Ils the Wiſe and Unwiſe, as Sob- 
mon ſaith ; A light-brain'd Man ſeeks 10 fi, 
050 his Fancy, and intermixes - himſelf * 
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al ＋— I, 1. | Nay y, we ſee that 
the greateſt - Princes, - that have haye. had. at 
command whatever eould delight, the g = 
hive. nevertheleſs. made themſelves Deſires, 
and ſet thai ey Toys; — 
upon a Building; etimes upon the advan- 
on of a Perſon Sometimes upon eg 
Excelleticy in ſome Art, of Feat of the Hand ; 
As Nero for playing upon the. Harp z Demi 
tian for Certainty of the Hand wich the 
row. z Commodus fot Fencing; -Caracalla f 
Diving: Chariots, and the li: Which 19, 
them were more acceptable than all the Aft 
ence of ſenſual Pleaſures, from this Principlez 


Thar che Mind of "Men is more cheared and * 
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- THIS: in ye Time ſhould be well 
cated, That this A0 Good hath no Identity 
with the Goo of Society, though in ſome Ca, 
ſes it hath an Incidence into it. For although 
it does many Times bring forth As of Ben- 
cence, yet it is with a Reſpect private. 40-2 
Man's own Power, Glory, A k 
Continuance ; as appears plainly, when it 
lights upon a Subject, which is contrary to 
the Good f Society. For that Gigantick State 
of Mind, which poſſeſſes the Troublers — 
the World (fuch as 'was Lucius 
finite others in ſmaller Model) — _ 
198 all Men Happy or * as * 
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— as at 4d 1 


are their Friends or Enemies, and would 8 giye 


Form to the World according to their ow 
Humour, (Which is the true 7 beomachy ) pre. 
_ tends” and "aſpires to Active Good, though it 


recedes fartheſt from Good of Society; which 


| ve have eee e by the 3 A ieee 


10 Klume bude Cod, a wit: ſubli 
vide it into Good C Conſervative and Good. Per. 


_ For” there is impreſſed upon every 


ng a triple Deſire or Appetite, in Reſped 
7 dae or Particular Good; The Firſt, 0 


| a or Continuing it ſelf The Second; 


Of Advancing and Porfelting it ſelf: The 


Third, © Of "Mulriplying. or | Extending it ſelf 


But this laſt A ppetite refers to Active Good, 
which we have handled already. - There re 
main thereſore _ the two other Goods men. 

e Perfective excels. For 


than to advance the ſame to a higher Nature 
For there are found through all Eſſences ſome 
nobler Natures to the Dignity and Excel len- 
whereof inferior Natures do aſpire, asto 
fo eir reve. moat and Springs. Sol in Maul, 
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HIS Approach or Aſſumption to Divine 
or Angelical Nature is the Perfection of his 
Form 3 a deptaved and prepoſterdis Imita- 
tion of which PerfefFive Good is that whicli 
is the Tempeſt of Human Life, whilſt Man 
upon the Inſtin& of an Advancement Formal 
and Eſſential is cartied to ſeek ani Advance- 
ment only Local. For as thoſe who ate ſick 
and find no Remedy, tumble up and down 


and change Place, as if by a Remove Local, 


they could obtain a Remove Internal, and ſhift 
of their Diſeaſe : So is it in Ambition, that 
Men being poſſeſs'd and led away with a falſe 
Reſemblance of exalting their Nature, pur - 
chaſe nothing elſe but an Eminence and Celſi- 


tude of Place. So then Paſſive Good is, as was 


fad; either Conſervative or Perfedlive. 


TO reſume the God of Conſevation of 


well judged of, nor well enquired. For the 
Good of Fruition or Delight, is placed eicher 
in the Sincereneſs of the Fruition, or in the 
Quitkneſs and Vigor of it ; The One ſuper- 


induced by the Equalicy: The Other by Tas 


ety and Viciſſitude. The One having lefs 
Mixture of Evil: The Other, a more ſtrong 
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Comfort, which conſiſts in the Fruition of 
that wbich is ugreeable to our Nature, it ſeems 
to be the moſt pure and natural Good, yet is 
t the ſofteſt and loweſt. And this alſo recei- 
veth a Difference, which hath neither been 


— - — ———————— - 


and lively Impreſſion of Good. Whether of 
theſe is the greater Good, is a Queſtion con- 
troverted; But whether Man's Nature may 
not be capable of both, is a Queſtion not en- 


IHE former Queſtion being debated be- 
tween. Socrates and a Sopbiſt, and Socrates 
placing Felicity in a conſtant Peace and Tran. 
quillity f Mind; But the Sopbift in this, That 
a Man deſire Much, and enjoy Much: They 
fell from Arguments to ill Words; the $%. 
phiſt ſaying, That Socrates's Happineſs wai 
the Happineſs of 4 Block, or a Stone : Socratet 
on the other fide, That the Sophiſt's Happi- 
neſs, was the Happineſs of one that had the 
Itch, who did nothing but itch and ſcratch 
And both theſe Opinions do not want their 
Supports. For to Socrates even the School 
of Epicurus it ſelf aflents, which denies not 
but Virtue contributes moſt to Happinels 
And if ſo, moſt certain it is, That there i: 
more Uſe of Virtue, in quieting Perturbations, 
than in compaſſing Deſires. The Sophiſis 
Opinion is favour'd ſomething by this Aſſer. 
tion; That the Compaſſing of Things deſired, 
ſeems by Degrees to perfect Nature; whicl 
tho' it ſhould not in reality do, yet Motion, 
tho' in a Circle, has ſomewhat of a Shew of 
Progrellion. 4 0 


Bur 


FEW 


BUT the ſecond Q d Queſtion (that i is, Whe- 
ther the Nature of Man may not dt once retain 
both a Tranquillity of Mind, and the Vigor of 
Fruition) decided the true Way, makes the 
former ſuperfluous. For do we not often ſee 
that ſome Men are ſo framed and made by 
Nature, as to be extremely affected with 
Pleaſures while they are preſent, and yet are 
not greatly troubled with the Loſs or leaving 
of them? 80 that this ſame, Not to uſe, that 
you may nut deſire; Not to deſire, that you may 
not fear; ſeetns to "the Retult of a poceght. 
fident Spirit. And certainly moſt of the Do- 
fines of the Philoſophers are more | fearful 
and cautionary than the Nature of Things re- 
quireth. Thus have they encreaſed the Fear 
of Death, in offering to cure it. For when 
they would have a Man's whole Life to be 
but a Diſcipline or Preparation for Death, 
they muſt needs make Men think that it is a 
tertible Enemy, againſt which thete is no 
End of Preparing. een ww * nen 
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S0 have the Philoſophers ſought to make 
Men's Minds too uniform and harmonious, by 
not breaking and inuring them to contrar 
Motions and Extremes. The Reaſon where- 
of I ſuppoſe to be, becauſe they themſelves 
were Men dedicated to a private; free, and un. 
applied Courſe of Life. For, as we fee, upon 
the Lute, or like. Inftrument, a Ground, tho 
it be ſweet, and have Shew of many Chan- 
ges, yet breaketh not the Hand to ſuch 


Song, or 1 - Much after the ſame 
manner was the Diverſity between a Philo- 
ſophical and a Civil Life. And therefore 
Mien are to imitate the Wiſdom of Jewellers, 
who, if there be a Grain, or a Cloud, or an 
Ice which may be ground out, without tak 
ing too much of the Stone, they help it: But 
if it ſhould lefſen and abate the Stone too 
much, they will not meddle with it: 80 
ought Men fo to procure Serenity, as not to 
deſtroy Magnanimity. And thus much for 
Particular or Self-Good. ee 


HAVING therefore ſpoken of SzIf- good, 
(which alſo we uſe to call Good Particular, 
Private, Individual) let us reſume the Good 
of Communion, which reſpecteth Society. This 
commonly goes by the Name of Duty: Be- 
cauſe the Term of Duty is more proper to a 
Mind well framed and compoſed 3 
others; 
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others; As the Term of Virtue is applied to 
a Mind well formed and compoſed within it 
ſelf; though neither can a Man underſtand 
Virtue without ſome Relation to Society, nor 
Duty without an Inward Diſpoſition. This 
Part may ſeem at firſt Sight to pertain to Sci - 
ence Civil and Political; but not, if it be well 
obſerv d. For it concerneth the Regiment 
and Government of every Man, over himſelf, 
and not over others. And as in Architecture, 
it is one Thing to frame the Poſts, Beamg, 
and other Parts of an Edifice, and to prepare 
them for the Uſe of Building; and another 
Thing to fit and join the ſame Parts together. 
And as in Mechanicks, the Direction how to 
frame an Inſtrument or Engine, is not the 
lame with the Manner of Execting, Moving, 
and ſetting it on Work; (and yet neverthe- 
leſs in expreſſing of the one, you incidently 
expreſs the Aptneſs towards the other:) So 
the Doctrine of the Conjugation of Men in 
Society differs from that which makes them 
conformable, and well- affected to the Weal of 


- 


ſuch a Society. 


THIS Part touching Duties is ſubdivided 
alſo into two Parts : The Common Duty of eve- 
oy Nan, as a Man or Member of a State: 
e Other, the Reſpe&ive or Special Duty of 
every Man in his Profeſſion, Vocation, and 
Place. The Firſt of theſe is extant and well» 
labour'd, as hath been ſaid : The Second like- 
« Bb 3 wiſe 
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wiſe we find diſperſedly handled, tho” not 
digeſted into an entire Body of a Science: 
Which manner of diſperſed Writing in this 
Kind of Argument, I acknowledge to be beſt, 
For who can take upon him to write'of the 
proper Duty, Virtue, Challenge, and Right, 
of every ſeveral Vocation, Profeſſion, and 
Place? For altho' ſometimes a Looker on may 
ſee more than a Gameſter; and there be a 
Proverb' more arrogant than ſound, touching 
the Cenſure of the Vulgar as to the Actions 
of Princes; That the Vale beſt diſcovereth the 
Hill, yet there is little Doubt but that Men 
can write beft, and moſt really and Material. 
1y, in their own Profeſſion: And that the 
Writings of Speculative Men concerning 


Active Matter, ſeem to Men of Experience, 


little better than Phormio's Difcourſes of the 
Wars ſeemed to Hannibal, who eſteemed them 
Dreams and Dotage. Only there is one Vice 
which accompanies them that write in theit 
own Profeſſion, that they magnify them in 
Exceſs. But generally it were to be wiſhed 
(as that which would make Learning indeed 
ſolid and fruitful) that Active Men would or 
could dra Writers. 85 
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IN which Kind I cannot but mention Ho- 
noris Cauſa, Your Majeſty's excellent Book, 
touching the Duty of a King: A Work richly 
' compounded of Di.. 
nity, Morality, and P 1 King James, 10 whom: 
ley, with great A- ths Advancement of fore 
perfion of all other ie, Hl nend ib. 
Arts: And being, in Doron Baſi. 
% AAA OT T0 
the moſt ſound and healthful Writings that 
I have read; not diſtempered in the Heat of 
Invention, nor in the Coldneſs of Negligence, 
nor ſick of Dizzineſs as thoſe are who are 
ded, or loſe themſelves in their Me- 


confound! | 
| thod; nor of Convulſions, as thoſe who 
cramp in Matters impertinent: Nor ſavour- 
ing of Perfumes and Paintings, as thoſe do 
who ſeek to pleaſe the Reader more than Na- 
ture beareth; and chiefly well diſpoſed in 
the Spirits thereof, being agreeable to Truth, 
and apt for Uſe and Action; and far removed 
from that natural Infirmity, whereunto I no- 
ted thoſe that write in their own Profeſſions, 
to be ſubject, which is, that they exalt them 
above Meaſure. For your Majeſty hath tru- 
ly deſcribed, not a King of Aſſpria, or Perſia, 
in their external Glory: But a Moſes, or a 
David, Paſtors of their People. Neither can 
| ever forget, what I heard your Majeſty, in 
the fame ſacred Spirit of Government, deliver, 
in a great Cauſe of Judicature, which was: 

Bb 4 | That 
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That Kings ruled by their Laws, as God dil 
by the Laws of Nature, and ought as rareh 
to put in Uſe their Supreme Prerogative, a; 
God doth his Power of working Miracles. And 
yet notwithſtanding, in- your. Book of a Fre: 
| Monarchy, you do well give Men to under- 
ſtand, that you know the Plenitude of the 
Power and Right of a King, as well as the 
Circle of his Office and Dutt. 


THUS have JI preſumed to alledge this 
excellent Writing of your Majeſty, as a prime 
or eminent Example of Tractates, concerning 
Special and Reſpective Duties: Wherein | 
ſhould have ſaid as much, if it had been writ- 
ten a thouſand Years ſince: Neither am I mo- 
ved with certain Courtly Decencies, which 
eſteem it Flattery to praiſe in Preſence. No, 
it is Flattery to praiſe in Abſence ; that is, 
when either the Virtue is abſent, or the Oc- 
caſion is abſent: And fo the Praiſe is not na- 
tural, but forced, either in Truth, or Time. 
But let Cicero be read in his Oration pro Mar- 
cello, which is nothing but an excellent Ta- 
ble of Cæſar's Virtue, and made to his Face, 

beſides the Example of many other excellent 
Perſons, wiſer a great deal than ſuch Obſer- 
vers: And we will never doubt, upon a full 
IE: to give juſt Praiſes to preſent or ab- 
11. tr 14 
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BUT to return; There belongeth further 
to the handling af this Part touching the Du- 
ties of Profeſſions and Vocations, a Relative 
or Oppoſite, rouching the Frauds, Proviſiona- 
ry Cautions, Impoſtures and Vices of every 
Profeflion ; which hath been likewiſe hand. 
led in many Writings. But how? Rather by 
way of Satyr and Cynically (after the manner 
of Lucian) than ſeriouſly and wiſely. For 
Men have rather ſought by Wit to deride and 
traduce much of that which is good in Pro- 
feſſions, than with Judgment to diſcover and 
ſever that which is corrupt. For as Solomon 
ſaith, He that cometh to ſeek after Know- 
ledge, with a Mind to ſcorn and cenſure, ſhall 
be ſure to find Matter for his Humour, but 
no Matter for his Inſtrudtion. Quærenti de- 
riſori, &c. A Scorner ſeeketh Wiſdom, and find- 
eth it not; but Knowledge is eaſy to him that 
underſtandeth ; Prov. xiv. 6. But the ma- 
paging of this Argument with Integrity and 
Truth, which I note as deficient, ſeemeth to 
me to be one of the beſt Fortifications for Ho- 
neſty and Virtue that can be planted. For as 
the Fable goes of the Baplisk, that if he ſee 
jou firſt, you die for it; but if you ſee him firſt, 
he dies: So is it with Deceits and evil Arts; 
which if they be firſt eſpied, they loſe their 
Life, that is, their Power of doing hurt: But 
if they preyent, they endanger. So that we 
are much beholden to Machiavel, and others, 
| ene, that 
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that write what Men do, and not what the 


| tight to do. For it is not poſſible to join the 


Nom of the Serpent with the Innocence of 
the Dove; except Men know exactly all the 


Conditions of the Serpent: His Baſenels, and 


going upon his Belly, his Volubility and Lu- 
bricity, his Envy and Sting, and the reſt, that 
is, all Forms and Natures of Evil. For with. 
out this Skill, Virtue lieth open and unfen- 
ced. Nay, a ſincere and honeſt Man can do 


no good upon thoſe that are wicked, to re- 


claim them, without the Help of the Know- 


ledge of Evil. For Men of corrupt Minds and 


depraved Judgments preſuppoſe, that Honeſty 
ows out of Ignorance, and Simplicity of 
anners, and believing of Preachers, School- 
maſters, and Men's exterior Language: $ 


that, unleſs you can make them perceive, that 
you know the utmoſt Reaches of their own 
corrupt Opinions, they deſpiſe all Morality, 


according to that admirable Doctrine of Sol-. 


mon; A Fool will not receive the Words of 


the W iſe ;, unleſs thou ſpeakeſt the very Things 
that are in bis Heart; Prov, xvii, 2. (ii. e.) 
Unleſs thou know all the Coverts and Depths 
of Wickedneſs. But this Part concerning 
Frauds, Cautions, and Reſpective Fices, we 
place in the Number of Defictents, and will 
call it by the Name of Satyra ſeria, or a Trex 
tiſe De Interioribus rerum: A ſerious Satyt 


or, Of the Myſteries of Profeſſions. 
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TO this Part touching Reſpe Hibe Duty, do 
alſo appertain the Mutual Duties between 
Husband and Wife, Parent and Child, Maſter 
and Servant: So likewiſe, the Eaws of Friend- 
ſhip and Gratitude : As alſo the Civil Bonds 
of Fraternities, * Colleges, Politick Bodies, of 
Neighbourhood, and all other proportionate 
Duties: Not as they are Parts of Govern= 
ment and Society, (for that refers to Poli- 
ticks) but as to the framing the Mind of 
particular Perſons, to the maintaining of ſuch 
r TT 


BUT the Doctrine concerning the Good 
of Communion, or of Society, (as that alſo of 
Good Individual) handles Good, not only 
fimply, but comparatively alſo; whereunto 
belongeth the weighing of Duties, between 
Perſon and Perſon ; between Cafe and Caſe ; 
between Private and Publick ; between Time 
preſent, and Time ſuture : As we, may ſee in 
the ſevere and cruel Proceeding of L, Brutus 
againſt his own Sons, which was ſo much 
extoll'd by the Generality of People: ; Yet, 
/ T oetaal bs 1-5 


Infelix, 
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unn 


Infelix, utcung; ferent ea fata minores, &c. 


His Sons, who ſeek the Tyrant to ſuſtain, 
And long for Arbitrary Lords again, 

With Ignominy ſcourg d, in * Sight, _ 
He dooms to Death deſerv'd, aſſerting Publich 


wo . 
Unbappy Man, to break the pious Laws 
Of Natare, pleading in bis Childrens Cauſe ! 
Hou er the doubtful Fatt is underſiood, 
 *Tis Love of Honour, and his Country's Good: 
The Conſul, not the Father, ſheds the Blood. 
eh Dryd. Virg. n. 9. 820, &c. 


. AGAIN we fee, when M. Brutus and 
Caſſius invited to Supper certain whoſe Opini- 
ons they meant to feel, whether they were 
fit to be made their Aſſociates, and caſt forth 
the Queſtion touching the Lawfulneſs of £il- 
ling a Tyrant, being an Uſurper; They were 
divided in Opinion; Some holding, That Ser- 
vitude was the Extreme of Evils ,, And others, 
That Tyranny was better than a Civil War. 
And a Number the like Caſes there are, of 
Comparative Duty. Amongſt which, that of 
all others, is the moſt frequent, where the 
Queſtion is of a great deal of Good, to enſue 
of a ſmall Injuſtice. Which Jaſon of Theſſay 
determined againſt the Truth; Hliqua ſunt in- 
juſte facienda, &c. Some Things may be done 
- 8 h 


f Moral Knowledge, 36:1 
unjuſtly, that many Things may be done jiuſtly. 
But the Reply is good; Authorem praſentis 
juſtitiæ babes, ſponſorem future non babes, 
Men muſt purſue Things, which are juſt in 
preſent, and leave the future to Divine Provi- 
dence. And ſo we paſs on from this general 
22 OY the Exemplar and Deſeription 
Cod. JR RS | e 
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Þ Die 10 5 the Bede of wi Cul 
ture of the Mind, into the Doctrine 
the Characters of Minde; Of the A, 
feclions; and of the Remedies or Cures, 
An Appendix of the ſame Doctrine, 

| touching the Congruity between th 

Good of the Mind, and the Good of th 
Body. 


De Augmentis Scientiarum. 
Lib. 7. . 3 
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8 OW e that we have {pos 
r 12 ken of this Fruit of Life, it re- 
51 as | mains to ſpeak of the Husbandsy 
1 belonging thereunto : Without 
” which Parr, the former ſeemeth to 
be no better than a fair [mage or Statue, which Il 


is beautiful to contemplate, but without 7 | 
* an 
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and Motion; to which Opinion Ariſtotle him- 
ſelf ſubſcribes. in expreſs Words; I it ne- 
ceſſary to ſpeak of Virtue, both what it is, and 
bow to procure it. For it would he to. littls 
Purpoſe, to know Virtue indeed, but to be ig 
norant of the Manner and Means hom to com- 
paſs it. For "wk muſt be made not only, of 
the Form of Virtue, but alſo how ſhe is tobe camg 
at: For we would have both theſe Things, the 
Knowledge of the Thing it ſelf, and the e 
thereof Nam this cannot ſucceed to our Deſors, 
unleſs we know both of what Materials it is come 
pounded, and hot to proaure it. Mag, Mor. Lib. 
1. In ſuch full Words, and with fuch Itenar 
tion, doth he inculcate this Part; which not- 
withſtanding himſelf purſues not. This like: 
wiſe is the very Thing which Cicero attri- 
butes to Cato the Younger, as a great Com 
mendation, that he had applyed himſelf % 
Philoſophy, Not for Diſputation ſake, but to 
live according to its. Rules, And although 
through the Neglect of our Times, wherein 
few Men hold any Conſultation touching the 
Reformation of their Life, (as Seneca excel- 
lently ſays, Of the Parts of Life every one 
deliberates ; of the Sum of Life no body ;) 
this Part may ſeem ſuperfluous, yet this moves 
us not to leave it untouched, but rather we 
conclude with that Aphoriſm of Hippocrates, 
Qui gravi morbo correpti dolores. non ſentiunt, 
us mens agra eſt; they who are ſick of 4. dane 
gerous Diſeaſe, and feel no Pain, are diftem- 
14 F pered 
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pered in their Underſtanding. Such Men need 
a Medicine not only to aſſwage the Diſeaſe, 
but to awake the Senſe. And if it be faid, 
that the Cure of Men's Minds belongs to ſa- 
cred Divinity, it is moſt truly ſaid 5 but yet 
what hinders, but Moral Philoſophy may he 
accepted into the Train of Theology, as 1 
wife Servant, and humble Hand-maid, ready 
at all Commands to do Her Service? For 23 
it is in the Pſalm, That the Eyes of the Hand. 
maid look perpetually towards the Miſtreſs; 
_ Pſal. cxxiit. And yet no doubt many Things 
are left to the Diſcretion and Care of the 
Hand-maid, to diſcern of the- Miſtreſs Will: 
So ought Moral Philoſophy to give all due 
_ Obſervance to Divinity, and to be obſequious 
to Her Precepts , 7 ſo as it may yield of it 
ſelf (within due Limits) many ſound and 
Profitable Directions. „ 


THIS Part therefore (when J ſeriouſly 
conſider the Excellency thereof) I cannot but 
find exceeding ſtrange that it is not yet redu- 
ced into 4 Body of Knowledge ;, the rather be- 
cauſe it conſiſteth of much Matter, wherein 
both Speech and Action is often converſant, 
and ſuch wherein the common Talk of Men 
(which is rare, but yet cometh ſometimes to 
paſs) is wiſer than their Books. It is res- 
ſonable therefore that we propound it the 
more particularly, both for the Worthineſs, 
and that we may acquit our felves for report- 

8 | ing 
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ing it deficient, which ſeemeth almoſt incre- 
dible, and ſo otherwiſe conceived and pre- 
ſuppoſed by thoſe themſelves, that have writ- 
ten, We will therefore enumerate ſome 
Heads or Points thereof, that it may appear 
the better what it is, and whether it be ex- 
tant. | 


The Georgicks of the Mind, or of the 
Culture of our Manners. 


FIRST therefore in this, /as in all Things 
which are Practical) we ought to caſt up our 
Account, what is in our Power, and what 
not. For the one may be dealt with by Al- 
zeration, but the other by way of Application 
only. The Husbandman cannot command, 
neither the Nature of the Earth, nor the 
Seaſons of the Lear: No more can the Phy- 
ician the Conſtitution of the Patient, nor the 
Variety of Accidents, So in the Culture and 
Cure of the Mind of Man, two Ihivgs are 
without our Command : Points of Nature, 
ard Points of Fortune. For to the Baſis of 
the one, ad the Conditions of the other, our 
Work 1s limited and tied. In theſe Things 
therefore it is left unto us, to proceed by Ap- 
plication g 55 


e  Superanda- 
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do not ſpeak of a dull and neglected Suffering, 
but of a wiſe and induftrions Suffering, which 


dom of Application lieth principally in the ex- 


Fountains and Cauſes of the reſt, or moſt fre- 
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Suheranda omnis fortuna ferendo : 
Virg. En. 7, 


By ſuſf'ring well, our Fortune We ſubdue. 
- Dryden, 


AND ſo likewiſe, 


BY ſuſf ring well, our NATURE we fub- 
due. But when we ſpeak of Suffering, we 


draweth and continueth Ufe and Advantage 
out of that which feemeth adverſe and con- 
trary ; which is that Property which we call, 
Accommoaating, or Applying. Now the Wi 


act and diſtint Knowledge of the precedent 
State, or Diſpoſition, unto which we do 4. 
phy: For we cannot fit a Garment, except we 


tirſt take Meaſure of the Body. 


SO then the firſt Article, touching the 
Culture of the Mind, is to ſet down ſound and Il 7b. 
true Diſtributions and Deſcriptions of the ſe- 


. veral Characters of Mens Natures and Diſpo- 


ſitions, ſpecially having Regard to thoſe Dif- I=ld 
ferences which are moſt radical, in being the I % 


+ A 


. : | 0 
quent in Concurrence or Commixture; where; ſer 


in it is not the handling of a few of them in th, 


Paſſage 


o o 
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Paſſage, the better to deſcribe the Mediocri- 
ties of Victues, that can ſatisfy this Intention: 
For if it deſetve to be conſidered, That there 
are Minds which are proportioned to preat 
Matters, and others to ſmall, (which Ariſtotle 
handleth, or ought to have handled by the 
Name of Magnanimity ) doth it not deſerve as 
well to be conſidered, That there are Minds 
proportioned to intend many Matters, and others 
few ? So that ſome can divide themſelves, 
others can perchance do exactly well, but it 
muſt be but in few Things at once; And fo 
there cometh to be a Narrowneſs of Mind, as 
well as a Puſillanimity. And again, That ſome 
Minds are proportioned to that which may be 
diſpatched at once, or within a ſhort Return of 
Time Others to that which begins afar off, 
and is to be won with length of Purſuit, 


3 Hoc regnum Dea gentibus eſſe 
d qua fata ſinant, jam tum tenditq, fovetq; 
2 3 | : Virg. En. 1. 21. 


„ 12 Here, if Heavn were kind, 
The Seat of awf! ul Empire fhe defign'd, 5 
1 VVV 


80 that there may be fitly ſaid to be a 
Longanimity (which is commonly alſo aſcribed 
to God) as a Magnanimity, So further de- 
ſerved it to be conſidered by Ariftotle ; That 
there is a Diſpoſition in Converſation (ſuppoſing 

| "= 


* 


ec 2 


ſidered, That there is a Diſpoſition, not in 


ſerious Natrre (and ſuppofing it ſtill in Things 


take Diſtaſte af the good; of another £ Which is 


of Natures and Diſpoſitions, ſhould be omitted 


would caſt fuch reſplendent Beams of Light 
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it in Things which do in no fort touch or con- 
cern a Man's ſelf Y to Sooth and Pleaſe ,, aut 
a Diſpoſition contrary, to Contradict and Croſs, 
And deſerveth it not much better to be con- 


Converſation or Tall, but in Matter of more 


merely indifſereut) to take Pleaſure in the good 
of another; and a Diſpoſition contrariwiſe, f. 


that Property, which we call Good Nature, or 
Ill Nature, Benignity or Malignity, Andthere- 
fore I cannot ſufficiently marvel, that this Part 
of Knowledge touching the ſeveral Characters 


both in Morality and Policy, conſidering it 
upon both thoſe Sciences. 

A Man fhall find in the Traditions of 
Aſtrology ſome pretty and apt Diviſions of 


Mens Natures, according to the Predominan- 
ces of the Plinets; Lovers of Quiet, Lover: 


of Atlion, Lovers of Viflory, Lovers of Honour, 


Lovers of Pleaſure, Lovers of Arts, Lovers of 
Change, and fo forth. So among the Poets, 
(Heroxcal, Satyrical, Tragical, Comical,) 3 
Man ſhall find every where the Images of 
Wits, though commonly with Exceſs, and 


beyond the Proportion of Truth. But the 


belt Proviſion, and nobleſt Matter of ſuch a 


Trent! may be fetcht from the wiſer ſort of 


Hiſtorians, 


6— — 
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Hiſtorians, but yet not from the Blogics on- 
ly, which they are wont to ſubjoin upon 
mentioning the Death of any illuſtrious Per- 
ſon ; but much more from the entire Body of 
the Hiſtory, as often as ſuch n Perſon enters 
upon the Stage as it were. For this inter- 
woven Image feems to be a better Deſcription, 
than any Judgment paſs'd upon a Man in an 
Elogy: As that in J. Livius, of Ajricanus, 
and of Cato the Elder; In Tacitus, "of Tibe- 
rius, Claudius, and Nero; ln Hero ian, of 
Septimius Severus; In Phil p de Commi nes, 
of Lewis the Eleventh of France; In Fans 
Guicciardine, of Ferdinand of Sp aims Iiaximt- 
lian the Emperor, and of Leo, and Clement, 
Biſhops of Rome. For theſe Writers, having 
the Images of thoſe Perſons, whom they made 
choice of to decipher, conſtantly as it were in 
their Eye, hardly ever make mention of their 
Ads and Atchievements, without interſper— 
fing at the ſame Time fomerhing touching 
their Natures. So likewiſe, a Man ſhall find 
in the wiſeſt ſort of thoſe Relations, which the 
Italians make touching Conclaves, the Natures 
of the ſeveral Cardinals, hi; indſomly a nd live- 
ly painted forth: As rhe Letters of Eb ſſa- 
dors ſet forth the Natures and Manners of 
Counſellors to Princes. A Man (hall meet 
with in every Day's Conference the Denomi- 
nation of ſenſitive, dry, formal, real, Dnmot- 
ois, certain, Huomo di prima mmpreſſi ne, Huo- 
mo dj ultima impreſſion-, and the like; and 
e 3 | Yor 
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yet nevertheleſs this Kind of Obſervations 
wandreth in Words, but is not fixed in En- 
quiry. For the Diſtinctions are found (many 
of them) but we conclude no Precepts upon 
them, becauſe (as was ſaid) both Hiſtory, Poe. 
ſy, and daily Experience are as goodly Fields 
where theſe Obſervations grow, whereof we 
make a few Poſies to hold in our Hands, but 
no Man bringeth them to the Confectionary, 
that Receipts may be made of them for the 
Uſe of Life. Wherefore let there be made 
out of this Matter (which certainly is fruit- 
ful and copious) a diligent and full Treatiſe, 
-* But my Meaning is not, that theſe Cha- 
racters ſhould in Erhicks (as in Hiſtories, and 
Poems, and in common Converſation) be 
drawn, as perfect, entire Civil Images; but ra- 
ther as the Lines, and rude Strokes of the 
images themſelves; (which being compound- 
ed and mix'd together, form and conſtitute all 
Effigies whatſoever;) How many, and of what 
Sort they are; and how connected together, 


—— 


; 04 — 
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„ Peing in ſome doubt about the true Interpretation of 
two or three Lines here, I thinł it beſt to give the Reader the 
Original Latin. Neq, vero volumus, wt Characteres iſti in 
Ethrcts (ut fit apud Feste, & Poetas, & in Sermonibus 
 Communivus,) excipiantur, tanquam imagines Civiles inte- 
gre; ſed potius ut Imaginum ipſarum Lines, & Ductus 
niagis fimplices ; que inter ſe compoſite & con mixt æ quaſ- 
_— effigies ee Quot quales ex ſint; & quo- 
in do inter fe connexa, & ſubordinata; ut fiat tanquam 


| ertifictoſp, &c. | 
and 
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and ſubordinate one to the other; to the end 
there may be made a Kind of artificial and 
accurate Diſſection of Tempers and Natures; 
and that a Diſcovery may be made of the Se- 
crets of Diſpoſitions, in particular Perſons, 
and from the Knowledge thereof, Precepts 
and Rules more truly drawn for the Cures of 
the Mind. „ 


AND not only the Characters of Diſpo- 
ſitions, impreſſed by Nature, ought to be ta- 
ken into this Treatiſe; but thoſe alſo, which 
are impoſed upon the Mind, by the Sex, by 
the Age, by the Country, by Health and Sick- 
neſs, by Beauty and Beformity, and the like, 
which are inherent, and not extern: And 
again thoſe which are cauſed by extern For- 

tune : As Sovereignty, Nobility, obſcure Birth, 

Riches, Want, Magiſtracy, Privateneſs, Prof: 

perity, Adverſity, Conſtant Fortune, Variable 

Fortune, Riſing per ſaltum, per gradus, (all at 

once, or gradually) and the like: And there- 

fore we ſee that Plautus maketh it a Wonder 
to ſee an Old Man beneficent, Benignitas bu- 
jus ut adoleſcentuli eſt (be is as generons as a 

Toung Fellow.) St. Paul concludeth that Se— 
verity of Diſcipline was to be uſed to the 

Cretans (Rebuke them ſharply) upon the Diſ- 

polition of their Country, (the Cretans are 

always Liars, evil Beaſts, flow Bellies, Tit. 19 
Salluſt noteth that it is uſual with Kings to 
delire Contradictories, Sed plerumq, Regie 

OE „ voluntates 
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volmtates, ut vebementes ſunt, fic mobiles 1 
Pe q; ipie þ ibi adverſe. Tacitus obſerveth how 
rarely Raiſing of the Fortune mendeth the 
Diſpoſition, Solus Veſpaſianus mutatus in ne- 
tins. Pindar makes an Obſervation that great 
and ſudden Fortune looſens and diſlinev; 
Men's Minds, There are ſome that are not able 
70 ligeſt great Felicity. So the Pſalm ſheweth 
it is more ealy to keep a Meaſure in the en- 
zoying of Fortune, than in the Increaſe of 
Fortune „ J Riches increaſe, ſet not your 
Heart upon them. Theſe Obſervations and 
the like, I deny not, but are touched a little 
by Ariſtotle, as in Pall age, in his Rhetoricks, 
and are handled in fome ſcattered Diſcourſes, 
but they were never incorporate into Moral 
Philotophy, to which they do eſſentially be- 
org z as the Knowledge of the Diverſity of 
C1 -ounds doth to Agriculture, and the Know- 
lodge of the Divertity of Complexions and 
Conltiturions doth to the Phyſician; except 
We wean to follow the Indiſcretion of Empi— 


Ticks, who adminiſter the ſame Medicines to as 
all | 'atlents, of what Conſtitution ſoever. h 
V 


ANOTHER Article of this Knowledge P 
is the Inquiry touching the Affections: For nh 
as in Medicining of the Body, the firſt Thing 0 
in Order js, to know the divers Complexions l 
and Conſtitutions: j ſecondly, the Diſeaſes, and j 
Liftly, the Cures: So in Medicining of the ( 
Mind; alter Knowled ge of the divers Cha- 

racters 
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racters of Men's Natures, it followeth in Or- 
der to know the Diſeaſes and Infirmities of the 
Mind, which are no other than the Perturba- 
tions and Diſtempers of the Affections. For 
as the Antient Politiques in Popular States 
were wont to Compare the People to the Sea, 
and the Orators to the Winds; becauſe as the 


Sea would of it ſelf be calm and quiet, if the 
Winds did not move and trouble it; fo the 


People would be peaceable and tractable, if the 
ſeditious Orators did not fet them in Work- 
ing and Agitation: So it may be fitly ſaid, 


that the Mind of Man in the Nature thereof, 


would be temperate and ſtayed, if the Affecti- 
ons, as Winds, did not put it inio Tumult 
and Perturbation. And here again I find it 
{trange, as before, that Ariſiotle thould have 
written divers Volumes of Erhiques, and ne- 
ver handled the Affections, which is the prin. 
cipal Subject thereof, and yet in his Rheto- 


ricks, where they are conſidered but Collate- 


rally, and in a ſecond Degree (that is, ſo far 
as they may be rais'd and moved by Speech) 
he findeth Place for them, and handleth them 


well for the Quantity; but where their true 
Place is, he pretermitteth them. For it is not. 


his Diſputations about Pleaſure and Pain, that 
can ſatisfy, this Inquiry, no more than he 


that ſhould generally handle the Nature of a 
Light, can be ſaid to handle the Nature of 


Colours: For Pleaſure and Pain are to the 
particular Affections, as Light 1s to particular 
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Colours. Better Travels, I ſuppoſe, had the 
Stoicks taken in this Argument, as far as | 
can gather by that which we have at ſecond 
hand: But yet it 1s like, it was after their 
manner, rather in Subtilty of Definitions, 
(which, in a Subject of this Nature, are but 
Curioſities) than in active and ample Deſcrip- 
tions and Obſervations, So likewiſe I find 
ſome particular Writings of an elegant Nature 
touching ſome of the Affections, as of Ange 
of Comfort upon adverſe Accidents, of Tender- 
neſs of Countenance, and ſome few other, 
But to ſpeak Truth, the beſt Doctors of this 
Knowledge are the Poets and Writers of Hi- 
ſtories, where we may find painted forth with 
great Life, How Affections are kindled and 
incited; how pacified and refrained ; and how 
again contained from AQ, and further Degree 
how they diſcloſe and betray themſelves, tho' 
checkt and hid; how they work; how they 
vary; how they gather, and fortify; how 
they are enwrapt one within another; and Ml Pr 
how they fight and encounter one with ano- G 
ther, and other the like Particularities: to 
Amongſt the which, this laſt is of ſpecial Uſe MW w 
in Moral and Civil Matters; how I ſay to {et F 
Affection againſt Aſtection, and to maſter one M tc 
by another; even as we uſe to hunt Beaſt 1 / 
with Beaſt, and fly Bird with Bird, which 
otherwiſe perchance we could not ſo es- 
fily recover: Upon which Foundation is t. 
erected that excellent Uſe of Reward and Pu- ( 


niſament, 
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niſhment, whereby Civil States confiſt, im- 
ploying the predominant Affections of Fear 
and Hope, for the ſuppreſſing and bridling the 
E reſt. For as in the Government of States, it 

is neceſſary to bridle one Faction with ano- 
ther, ſo it is in the Government Within, 
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NOW come we to thoſe Points which are 
within our own Command, and have Force 
and Operation upon the Mind to affect the 
Will and Appetite, and to alter Manners: 
Wherein the Philoſophers ought to have made 
a diligent and painful Inquiry concerning the 
Force and Energy of Cuſtom, Exerciſe, Habit, 
Education, Imitation, Emulation, Company, 
Friendſhip, Praiſe, Reproof, Exhortation, Fame, 
Laws, Books, Studies, and the like. For theſe 
are the Points which have Dominion in Morali- 
5; From theſe Agents the Mind ſuffereth, and 
is turn'd about: Of theſe, as Ingredients, Re- 
ceipts are compounded, which conduce to the 
Preſervation and Recovery of the Health and 
Good Eſtate of the Mind, as far as pertaineth 
to Human Medicine. Of which Number we 
will ſele& ſome one or two to inſiſt upon as an 
Example of the reſt, becauſe it were too long 
to proſecute all; and therefore we reſume Cu- 
fiom and Habit to touch upon. 


THAT Opinion of Ariſtotle ſeems to me 
to favour much of Negligence, and a narrow 
Contemplation, where he aſſerts, That over 
i . thoſe 
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thoſe Actions which are natural, Cu/tom hath 
no Power; uſing for Example; That if: 
Stone be thrown ten thouſand Times up, i 
w1ll not learn to aſcend of it ſelf; And tha 
by often Seeing or Hearing, we do not learn 
to See or Hear the better. For though this 
Principle be true in Things wherein Nature 
is Peremptory (the Reaſon whereof we cannot 
now ſtand to diſcuſs) yet it is otherwiſe in 
Things, wherein Nature, according to a Ly: 
titude, admitteth of Intention and Remiſſion, 
For he might fee that a ftreight Glove will 
come more eaſily on with Uſe, and that a 
Wand will by Uſe bend otherwiſe than it 
grew: And that by Uſe of the Voice, we 
ſpeak louder and ſtronger: And that by Uſe 
of enduring Heat and Cold, we endure it the 
better: Which twp latter Examples have 
nearer Reſemblance to the Subject he is hand- 
ling, than thoſe Inſtances which he alledgeth. 
But allowing his Concluſion, That Virtues and 
Vices conſiſt in Habit, he ought ſo much the 
more to have taught the manner of ſuperin— 
ducing that Habit: For a great many Precepls' 
may be given concerning the wiſe Ordering 


of the Mind, no leſs than thoſe of the Body.“ 


We will recite a few of them. 


THE Firſt ſhall be, to beware, at the ve- 
ry Beginning, of harder, or f{iniller Tatks, 
than the Cale requires: For if too great 4 
Burden be laid on, in a diflident . 

you! 
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you'll blunt the Chearfulneſs of good Hopes: 
In a Nature full of Aſſurance, you'll raiſe an 
Opinion, whereby a Man will promiſe him- 
ſelf more than he is able to perform; which 
ocaſions Sloth. And in both Tempers, it 
will come to paſs, that the Experiment will 


not ſatisfy the Expectation; which ever diſ- 0 


courages and confounds the Mind. But if 
the Tasks are too eaſy, as to the Progreſs, in 
the main, there's great Loſs. 


A Second ſhall be, that for the Exerciſing 
of any Faculty, whereby a Habit may be ac- 
quir'd, two Seaſons chiefly be oblerv'd : The 
One, when the Mind is beſt diſpoſed for the 
Thing ; the Other, when it is worſt: That 
by the former, we may rid Ground amain; 
and by the latter, we may by a ſtrenuous 
Contention work out the Knots and Stops of 
the Mind : Whereby the middle Times will 
paſs eaſily and ſmoothly. Rn 


THE Third Precept ſhall be that which 
Ariſtotle mentions by the by; That we bear 
with all our Might (provided it be a Thing 
not vicious) towards the contrary of that, 
whereunto we are by Nature moſt inclin'd: 
Like as when we row againſt the Stream; or 
bend a crooked Wand, to make it ſtraight, the 
contrary Way, OY, 


THE 
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nay 


THE Fourth Precept depends upon 3 
Principle that is moſt True; viz. That the 
Mind is more happily and ſweetly brought to 

any Thing, if that, at which we aim, be not 
principal in the Intention of the Doer, but he 
maſter'd as it were, aliud agendo; becauſe 
ſuch is the Inſtin& of Nature, that ſhe in 3 
manner hates Neceſſity and ſevere Commands, 
Many other Rules there are which may profi- 
tably be preſcribed touching the Direction of 
Cuſtom: For Cuſtom, if it be wiſely and 
Skilfully induced, really proves (as is com- 
monly ſaid) a ſecond Nature: But if it be 
conducted unskilfully, and at hap- hazard, it 
will be only Nature's Ape; which imitates I A= 
nothing to the Life, but only unhandſomly Do 
and uglily. LE nd be 


I'N like manner, if we would ſpeak of 0 
Books and Studies, and of their Power and A 
Influence upon Manners; are there not di- 
vers Precepts, and uſeful Directions apper- 
taining thereunto? Hath not one of the Fa- 
thers, in great Indignation, called Poetry, the 
Wine of Devils; becauſe it really ſprings 2 
World of Temptations, Deſires, and vain Opi- I . 
nions 2 Is it not a very wiſe Opinion of Art- 
 flotle's, and worthy to be well-weigh'd ; That 
Toung Men are not fit Auditors of Moral Phi- 
loſophy ;, becauſe the Boyling of their Paſſions 
7s not yet ſettled, nor laid aſleep by Time and 
Experience # 
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Experience ? And to ſpeak Truth, is not this 
the Reaſon, that thoſe moſt excellent Books 
and Diſcourſes of Antient Writers (whereby 
Men are moſt powerfully invited to Virtue ; 
as well by repreſenting Her Auguſt Majeſty - 
to the Eyes of all; as by expoſing to Scorn, 
popular Opinions, attir'd as it were, to the 
Diſgrace of Virtue, in the Habit of Paraſites) 
are of ſo little Effect towards Honeſty of Life, 
and the Reformation of corrupt eee z 
becauſe they uſe not to be read and revolv'd 
by Men mature in Years and Judgment, but 
are left only to Boys and Beginners? Is not 
this alſo true, that Young Men are much leſs 
fit Auditors of Policy than Morality, till they 
are throughly ſeaſon'd with Religion, and the 
Doctrine of Manners and Duties; leſt haply 
their Judgments being deprav'd and eden 
they ſhould come to think, that there are no 
Moral Differences true and ſolid of Things; 
but that all is to be meaſur'd by Utility or 
duccels ?: Az the Foet lays... -- 


Proſperum & felix ſcelus Virtus Vocatur. 
AND again: 
Ile crucem pretium ſceleris tulit, hic diadema. 
BUT the Poets, you'll ſay, ſpeak this Sa- 
tyrically, and by way of Indignation : Yes, 


but ſome Books of Politicks ſuppoſe the ſame 
Thing 
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Thing ſeriouſly and poſitively. For ſo it 


7 


= 


pleaſes Mackiavel to ſay : That if Cæſar bal 


 happen'd to have been overthrown, he woull 
Have been more odions than even Catiline, 


As tho*'I warrant there was no Difference, but 
in Fortune only, between a Fury, compoſed 
of Luſt and Blood, and an exalted Spirit, and 
of all Mortals (Ambition apart) moſt to be 


admired. We ſee by this very Thing allo 
how neceſſary it is for Men to drink deep of 


Pious and Moral Doctrines, before they taſte 


of Politicks ; for that they who are bred u 


in the Courts of Princes, and in Affairs af 
State, from their tender Years, hardly ever 


attain a ſincere and inward Probity of Man. 
ners; how much leſs if there be added therety 
the Diſcipline of Corrupt Books alſo? Again, 
even in Moral Inſtructions themſelves, or at 


leaſt ſome of them, is not Caution likewiſe to 
be uſed, left Men become thereby Stiff, Ar- 


rogant, and Inſociable, according to that d 


Cicero, touching M. Cato? Her bona, que v. 
demus divina & egregia, ipſius ſcitote eſſe pri 


pria : que nonnunquam requirimus, ea ſul 


omnia non a natura, ſed a magiſtro. Theſt 
Divine and Excellent Qualities which we ſet, 
are, aſſure your ſelves, bis own proper Endow- 
ments. But the Things we ſometimes til 
him deficient in, they are all deriv'd not fron 
Nature, but from his Inſtructor; ( Zens.) 


Many other Axioms and Adviſes there at 


touching thoſe Properties and Effects, hich 
Studies 


! 
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Studies do infuſe and inſtill into Maänners. 
For that is a true Saying, Abeunt Studia in 
Mores : Which may equally be affirm'd of 
thoſe other Points of Company, Fame, Laws, 
and the reſt; which we recited in the Be- 
zinning of the Doctrine of Morality. 


BUT there is a Culture of the Mind, that 
ſeemeth. yet more accurate and elaborate than 
the reſt, and is built upon this Ground ; 
That the Minds of all Men are at. ſome Times 
in a State more perfect, and at other Times in 
a State eee The Purpoſe there- 
fore and Intention of this Culture is, to fix and 
cheriſh thoſe Good Seaſons, and to ſtrike out 
of the Calendar as it wete; and expunge the 
Evil, The Fixation of the good Times is pro- 
cured by two Means; Vous, or at leaſt moſt 
ſteady Reſolutions; and by Obſervances and 
Exerciſes ;, which are not to be regarded fo 
much in themſelves, as becauſe they keep the 
Mind in continual Obedience. The Oblite- 

ration of the Evil may in like manner be 

brought about two ways; by ſome kind of 
Redemption, or Expiation of that which is 


paſt and by a Beginning, or an Account de 


novo for the Time to come. But this, Part 


ſeems wholly to belong to Divinity, and juſt- 
ly ; ſince the true and genuine Moral Philo- 
fophy (as was ſaid) is but an Handmaid to 


Religion. 


V OL: II. Dd WHERE- 
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_ WHEREFORE we will conclude this 
Part concerning the Culture of the Mind with 
that Remedy, which of all other is the moſt 
Compendious and Summary; And again the 
moſt noble and effectual to the forming of the 
Mind to Virtue, and placing it in a State next 
to Perfection. And it is this, The elefing 
and propounding unto a Man's ſelf good and 
virtuous Ends of bis Life and Actions; which 
yet muſt be ſuch as may be in a reaſonable ſort 
 zvithin his Compaſs to attain. For if theſe two 
Things be ſuppoſed, That a Man ſet befor: 
him honeſt and good Ends; and again, that he 
be Reſolute, Conſtant, and True unto them; 
it will follow that he ſhall mould himſelf into fro 
all Virtue at once. And this is indeed like FW Ce 
the Work of Nature; whereas the other iſ pu 
Courſe is like the Work of the Hand. Fot u M 
when a Carver cuts and carves an Image, he 


| ſhapes only that part of the Figure which he MW ,; 
is working upon, and none of the reſt; (as ii ,, 
he be upon the Face, the reſt of the Body re- ;, 


mains a rude and formleſs Stone, till ſuch I of 
Time as he comes to it:) But contrariwik WW mn 
when Nature makes a Flower, or Living Crea-iſ ha 
ture, ſhe forms the Rudiments of all the Parts W 
at one Time: After the ſame manner in ob- de 
taining Virtue by Habit, while a Man practi 
ſes Temperance, he does not profit much 3s 
to Fortitude, nor the like: But when we de- ks 
dicate and devote our ſelves wholly to £90 it 

i 


——— 
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and honeſt Ends, look what Virtue ſoever the 
Purſvit and Paſſage towards thoſe Ends com- 
mend unto us, we ſhall find our ſelves inveſt- 
ed with a precedent Diſpoſition to conform 
our ſelves tbereunto. And this may be that 
State of Mind, which is excellently deſcribed 
by Ariſtotle, and which he ſays ought not to 
be called Virriious, but Divine. His Words 
are theſe, It may be reaſonable to oppoſe to Im. 
manity that Ability which is above Humanity, 
namely, Heroical or Divine Virtue, And a 
little after; For as @ Beaſt is not capable of 
Vice or Virtue, ſo neither is the Deity, But 
for this State, it is, @ certain Thing exalted 
above Virtue ;, That, a certain Thing different 
from Vice. And therefore we may ſee what 
Celſitude of Honour Plinius Secundus attri- 
butes to Trajan, from an Exceſs of Heathen 
Magniloquence, when he ſaid, That Men 
needed to make no other Prayers to the Gods, 
than that they would continue to be as Good 
and Propitious Lords to them, as Trajan had 
been; as if he had not been only an Imitation 
of Divine Nature, but a Pattern of it. But 
thele are Heathen and Prophane Boaſtings, 
having but a Shadow of that Divine State of 
Mind, which Religion and the Holy Faith 
doth conduct Men unto, by imprinting upon 
their Souls Charity, which is excellently cal- 
led the Bond of Perfection, becauſe it compre- 
hends and faſtens all Virtues together. And 
it is elegantly faid by Menander of Senſual 
Dd 2 Love, 
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Love, which is but a falſe Imitation of Di- 
vine Love; Amor, melior Sophiſta levo, ad 
humanam vitam, That Love teaches a Man to 
carry himſelf better, than the Sophiſt or Pre- 
- ceptor, whom he calls Left- handed, becauſe 
with all his Rules and Precepts he cannot 
form a Man fo dextrouſly, nor with that Fx 
cility to value himſelf, and govern himſelf, as 
Love can. do: So certainly if a Man's Mind 
be truly inflamed with Charity, it doth work 
him ſuddenly into greater Perfection, than all 
the Doctrine of Morality can do, which 1s 
but a Sopbiſt in Compariſon of the other. Nay, MW £ 
farther, as Zenophon obſerv'd truly, that all fi 
other Affections, though they raiſe the Mind, to 
yet they do it by Diſtorting, and Uncomeli- P; 
nels of Extaſies or Exceſſes, but only Love MW V 
_ exalts the Mind, and nevertheleſs at the ſame te 
Inſtant ſettles and compoſes it: So all other MW c 
Human Excellencies, which we admire, tho MW *! 
they advance Nature, yet they are ſubject to | 
Exceſs ; only Charity admits no Exceſs. For * 
| fo we ſee, afpiring to be like God in Power, 1 1 
the Angels tranſgreſs'd and fell; J will aſcen i F 
and be like the Higheſt: By aſpiring to be WW ® 
like God in Knowledge, Man tranſgreſs'd and MW * 
fell; Te ſball be as Gods, knowing Good ani iſ # 
Evil. But by aſpiring to a Similitude of Gd 
in Goodneſs or Love, neither Man nor Ange! 
ever tranſgreſs'd, or ſhall tranſgreſs. Nay, 
unto this Imitation we are even called, Love 
your Enemies, do Good to them that hate * 
e R 
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and pray for them that deſpitefully uſe you and 
perſecute you ;, that you may be the Children of 
your Father which is in Heaven, who makes 
his Sun to riſe on the Evil, and on the Good, 
and ſends Rain upon the Fuſt, and upon the 
Unjuſt, So in the firſt Platform of the Divine 
Nature, the Heathen Religion ſpeaketh thus 
(Beſt, Greateſt ;,) And the Sacred Scriptures. 
thus; His Mercy is above all his Works, 


AND thus we conclude this Part of Mo- 
ral Knowledge concerning the Culture and Re- 
giment of the Mind. Wherein, if a Man, con- 
| {idering the Parts thereof, which I have 
touched upon, do judge, that I have taken 
Pains only to collect into an Art or Science, that 
which harh been pretermitted by other Wri- 
ters, as common and obvious, and plain and 
clear enough of it ſelf; he judgeth well. In 
the mean Time, let him remember that which 
I hinted at the Beginning, that iny Deſign 
was, not to purſue the Flouriſn and Beauty of 
Things, but their Uſe and Truth. And as 
Philacrates ſported with D-moſibenes , You 
muſt not wonder, { Athenians ) that Demoſthe- 
nes and I differ, for he drinks Water, and 1 
drink Wine: Aud like as we read of an antient 
Parable of the tte Gates of Sivep, 


* 5 | g 9 1 
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Sunt geminæ Somni portæ: quarum altera 


fertur 155 
Cornea, qua veris facilis datur exitus um. 
; | 3 bris . 4 . : 


Altera, candenti perfecta nitens elephants, 
Sed falſa ad Calum mittunt inſomnia ma- 
nes. e SELE 


* 


Virg, En. 6. 893 


Two Gates the filent Houſe of Sleep adorn; 
Of Peliſn'd Ivy Ibis; That, of tranſparent 
e e 
True Viſions through tranſparent Horn ariſe, 
Tire, polib'd N poſs Ad Lives 
e 7 „ 1: odeyden. 


SO if we put on Sobriety and Atten- 


tion, we ſhall find it a ſure Maxim in 
Knowledge, that the more pleaſant Liquor 
of Vine is the more vaporous; and the 
ſtatelier Gate of Ivory ſendeth forth the 
falſer Dreams, 4 e 


AND thus we have concluded that ge- 


neral Part of Human Philofophy, which con- 
 Templateth Man, as he conſiſts of Body and 
Spirit, By way of Supplement, that Ob- 
eee 15 ſervation 


g 


- = 3 3 . 
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ſervation about Moral Knowledge may be 
ſet down, which is, That there is a Kind 
of Relation and Conformity beiweon the 
Good of the Mind, and the Good of the 
Body. For as the Good of the Body con- 
fiſts, as hath been ſaid, of Health, Beau- 
ty, Strength, and Pleaſure, So the Good 
of the Mind, if we conſider it according 
to the Axioms of Mora! Anowledge, we 
ſhall perceive to tend to this Point; To 
% make the Mind ſound, and free from 
« Perturbation ; Beautiful, and graced with 
the Ornaments of true Decency ; Strong, 
«* and Agil to all the Duties of Life; 
* Laſtly, Not Stupid, but retaining a quick 
and lively Senſe of Pleaſure, and Ho- 
“ neſt Recreation. But theſe Four, as 
in the Body, fo in the Mind, feldom meet 
all together. For it is eaſy to obſerve, - 
that many have Strength of Wit and Cou- 
rage, but have neither Health from Pertur- 
bations, nor any Beauty, or Decency in 
their Actions: Some again have an Ele- 
gancy and Fineneſs of Carriage, who have 
neither Soundneſs of Honeſty, nor Sub- 
{tance of Sufficiency : And ſome again 
have honeſt and reform'd Minds, who are 
neither an Ornament to themſelves, nor 
uſeful to 'the Publick : Others, who per- 
| haps are Maſters of three of them, but 
yet being poſleſs'd with a certain Stoical 
| D-4-4.: Sadneſs, 
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Sadneſs, and Stupidity, practiſe indeed the 
Actions of Virtue, but have none of the 
Pleaſures of it. And if it chance, that of 
| theſe Four, Two or Three meet, yet (as was 
ſaid) a Concurrence of all Four very rate. 
Fea” T9 
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CHAP. XXVIL 


L 
Of Civil Conwerſation. 
De Augmentis Scientiarum. 
Lib. 8. Cap. 1. 


ON VERSAT ION certainly 
I ought not to be affected, but 
much leſs neglected; ſince a 
prudent Government of it, 
both carries in it ſelf a certain 
Gracefulneſs of Manners; and 


U 
\ 
\ 
\ 


44 
V. 

* 
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Me 
is of huge Service towards a clever Manage- 
ment of Bufineſs, as well Publick as Private. 
For as Action in an Orator is ſo much regard- 
ed (tho? it be but an outward Quality) that 
it is preferr'd even before thoſe other Parts, 
which ſeem more grave and intrinſick; in 


the 
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the ſame manner almoſt, in a Man of a Ciyi| 


Practick Life, Converſation, and the Regimen 
thereof, (tho it be converſant about Exteriors) 
finds, tho' not the chiefeſt, yet certainly an 
eminent Place. For of how great Importance 
is the very Countenance, and the Compoſure 
thereof? The Poet ſays well: 


——— Nec vultu deſtrue verba tuo. 


FOR a Man may undermine, and utterly 
betray the Force of his Words, with his Coun- 
tenance. Nay our Actions, as well x 
Words, may likewiſe be deſtroy'd by the 
Countenance, if we may believe Cicero: Who 
recommending to his Brother Affability towards 
the Provincials; ſaid it did not principally 
conſiſt in this, the giving eaſy Acceſs to his 
Perſon, unleſs likewiſe he receiv'd them Cour- 
teouſly with his very Countenance : Nil inte- 

reſt habere oſtium apertum, vultum clauſum: 

To admit Men with an open Door, and to re- 
ceive them with a ſbut and reſerved Coun- 
tenance: We ſee likewiſe Atticus, upon the 
firſt Interview between Cicero and Ceſar, the 
War as yet at the Height, did diligently and 
ſeriouſly adviſe Cicero, by a Letter touching 
the Compoſing of his Countenance and Ge- 
ſture to Dignity and Gravity. Now if the 
Management of the Face and Countenance 
alone, be of ſuch effect, how much more, ar 

| millar. 
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miliar Speech, and other Carriage, appertain- 
ing to Converſation? And indeed the Summ 
and Abridgment of the Grace, and Elegancy 

of Behaviour, 1s compriz'd moſtly in this; 

the Meaſuring in a juſt Ballance, as it were, 

and maintaining, both our own. Dignity, and 
that of Others, Which thing is, well expreſs'd 
alſo by T. Livius (tho* intended do ſome- 
thing elſe) in that Character of a Perſ6n : 
Leſt (ſays he) I ſbould ſeem either Arrogant, or 


a Man, that is forgetful of another's Liberty : 
the other, of a Man, that forgets bis own. 
banity, and oytward Elegancy of Behaviour, 
terate AﬀeQation : Quid enim deformius, quam 
more deform'd Spectacle, than to transfer the 
Scene into our common Courſe f Life  Fur- 


ther, tho' they fall not by any means into 


conſumed in thoſe ſmall Matters, and the 


Mind by their Tutors, Amicos eſſe fires tem- 
ports, That Friends are the Thieves of Time - 
do certainly this ſame continual Intention of 


Obnoxious : Whereof the one is the Humour of © 


' BUT on the other fide, if we ſtudy Ur- 
too much, they paſs into a deformed, adul- 


Scenam in vitam transferres What can be a 


that vicious Extreme; yet too much Time is 


Mind is depreſs'd and bow'd to the Study of 

them, more than is fit. And therefore, as in 
the Univerſities, Young Students, too much 
addicted to keep Company, uſe to be put in 


Mind, 
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Mind, upon the Grace of Converſation, is , 
great Pilferer of more ſerious Meditation, 
Again, ſuch as are ſo exactly accompliſh'd in 
Urbanity, and ſeem, as it were, form'd by 
Nature for this Thing alone, have common] 
this Quality to pleaſe themſelves in that only, 
and ſcarce ever to aſpire after more ſolid and 
higher Virtues: Whereas on the contrary, 
thoſe that are conſcious to themſelves of a De. 
fect this way, ſeek Comelineſs from a good 
Reputation; For where a good Reputation is, 
almoſt all Things are Becoming; but where 
that fails, in ſuch Caſe, a Supply muſt he 
fetcht from Exactneſs of Behaviour, and Ur. 
banity. Again, there is ſcarce a greater or 
more frequent Impediment of Action, than an 
over-curious Obſervance of this ſame outward 
 Decorum : And that other Attendant of it; 
namely, A ſcrupulous Election of Time and 
Opportunities. For Solomon faith 3 
Qui reſpicit ad, &c. He that regards th: 
Winds ſball not ſow : And he that regards the 
Clouds, ſhall not reap. For we muſt make 
Opportunity, oftner than wait it. To con- 
clude in a Word, This Graceful Compoſition 
of Behaviour, is as it were the Garment of 
the Mind: And therefore ought to reſemble 
the good Conditions of a Garment. For firſt, 
it ought to be ſuch as is in Faſhion : Next, not 
to be too curious or coſtly : Then, to be 
contriv'd, as to ſet forth any good Shape ks 
aig dance ts 


me Mind, moſt to View; and to ſupply and 
hide any Deformity : Laſtly, and above all, 
it ought not to be too ſtrait, nor fo to reſtrain 
the Spirit, as to check and hinder the Mo- 
tions thereof in Bufinels -- 
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The Architect of his Fortune. 


De Augmentis Scientiarum. . 
Lib. 8. Cap. I. 
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giving Counſel to others; and 
there is another Wiſdom alſo 
of Forecaſting for a Man's own 
Fortune: And thoſe ſometimes 
meet, but they are oſtner ſe- 
ver'd. For many are exceeding Wife in or. 
dering their own Affairs; who are not- 
withſtanding very weak as to the Adminiſtra- 
tion of Civil Affairs, or giving Counſel: 
Like the Ant, which is a wiſe Creature for 
it ſelf, but very hurtful in a Garden. This 
Virtue of being Wiſe for ones ſelf, was not 

unknown to the Romans themſelves, tho” ex- 
cellent Patriots: Whence the Comick Poet; 
Certainly the Mould of a Wiſe Man's Fortune 
is in bis own Hands. Nay, it grew into all 
Adagy with them, Every Alan is the Are bite 


f 
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of his own Fortune And Livy attributes the 
fame to Cato the Elder; In this Man there 
was ſuch a Strength of Underſtanding, and 
Natural Endowments, that wherefſoever bis 
Nativity had caſt him, he ſeemd able to bave 
made his own Fortune. «© © 


THIS Kind of Prudence, if a Man pro- 
feſs it, and openly boaſt of it, hath ever been 
thought not only Impolitick, but an unlucky 
and ominous thing: As was obſerv'd in Timo- 
theus the Atbenian; who, after he had done 
many excellent Services to the Honour and 
Benefit of his Country, and was giving an 
Account (as the Manner then was) of his 
Adminiſtration to the People; concluded eve- 
ry Particular with this Clauſe; And in this 
thing Fortune had no Share, But it fell out, that 

he never proſper'd in any thing he took in Hand 
afterwards. This is in truth too high and arro- 
pant; ſavouring of that of Ezekiel concerning 
Pharaoh; I hou ſayeſt the River is mine own,and 
Thave made my ſelf. Ezek. 29. 3. Or that of 
Habacuc the Prophet; They exalt and Sacri- 
fice to their own Net, Or that of the Poet, 
concerning Mezentius the Deſpiſer of the 
„5 


Dextra 


. ** 


*. 


* 
n 


Dextra mibi Dens, & telum quod miſſile libro, 
Nunc adfint. —— MIMI Ou 


My ſtrong right Hand, and Sword, aff my Stroke, 


There only Gods Mezentius will Invoke. 
Dryden. 


Finally, Julius Cæſar, never (to my Re- 
membrance) betrayed the Impotence of his 
hidden Thoughts but by an Expreſſion of like 
Nature: For when the Soothſayer inform'd 
Him, That the Entrails were not proſperous, he 
murmur'd in a low Voice to himſelf; The 
ſhall be more Iucky when I pleaſe, Which very 
ſaying did not long precede the Misfortune of 
his Death. Butthis ſame exceſs of Confidence 
(as we have ſaid) as it is an unhallowed thing, 
ſo it is unbleſt, Wherefore Great Men, and 
truly Wiſe, have thought good to aſcribe all 
their Succeſſes to their Felicity, not to their 
Virtue or Induſtry : For both Sylla Sirnamed 
himſelf Felix not Magnus; and Ceſar (more 


-adviſedly than before) ſays to the Pilot; 


Thou carrieſt Ceſar, and his Fortune. 
NEVERTHELESS, ſuch Poſitions a 


theſe; Every Man is the Architect of his own 


Fortune, A Wiſe Man will command the Stars. 
No way is impaſſible to Virtue, and the like; if 
they be underſtood and applied rather as Spurs 
to Induſtry, than as Stirrops to Inſolence ; and 

| more 
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more to beget in Men Conſtancy and Strength 
of Reſolution, than Arrogance and Boaſting ; 
have been deſervedly accounted found and 
healthful, and, no queſtion, have found Place 
in Great Minds; to that Degree, that ſome- 
| times they can ſcarce diſſemble ſuch Thoughts. 
For we ſee Auguſius Ceſar (who compared 
with his Uncle, was rather different, than 
inferior; but certainly a Perſon ſomewhat 
mord ſtaid and better ggvern'd) at the End 
of his Life, deſired of his Friends that ſtood 
about his Bed, that when he had Expired, 
they would give him a Plaudite; as if he 
were conſcious to himſelf ; That he had playd 
his Part well upon the Stage of Life. This 
Part of Knowledge alſo may be reckoned a- 
mong the Deficients Not but that it is uſed 
and frequented in Practice, abundantly more 
than is fitting; but becauſe Books concerning 
this Argument are ſilent. Wherefore we will 
recite ſome Heads of it; and call it, The Archi. 
te of Fortune; or, A Doctrine concerning the 
Courſe of Life for Advancement, MEPs, 


AND at the firſt View, I ſhall ſeem to 
handle a new and unuſual Argument; in 
teaching Men how they may be Contrivers 
of their own Fortune; a Doctrine, no doubt, 
to which every Man will willingly yield him- 
(elf up a Diſciple, till he throughly ſees the 
Difficulty of it. For the Requiſites to the 
Purchaſe of a Fortune, are neither lighter, 
FOE: Ee nor 
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| nor fewer, nor leſs difficult, than to the Pur. 
chaſe of Virtue; And it is as hard, and ſevere 
a Thing, to be a true Politique, as to be tru- 
ly Moral. But the Handling of this Doctrine 
* concerns greatly the Honour of Learning 
For it is of ſpecial Importance to the Credit 
of Learning, that Pragmatick Men may know, 
that Learning is no way like ſome ſmall Bird, 
3 as the Lark, that is wont to mount, and fing, 
and pleaſe her ſelf, and nothing elſe: But 
further, that ſhe is a Kind of Hawk rather, 
that can both ſoar aloft, and every now and 
then, when ſhe fees her Time, ſtoop, and ſeigt I of 
her Prey. Again, this Kind of Wiſdom re. de 
lates to the Perfection of Learning, becauſe it ſe 
is the true Rule of a perfect Inquiry aſtet MW 4 
Truth, That nothing be found in the Globe q tt 
Matter, that bath not a Parallel in the Chr. 4 
falline Globe, or the Intellect That is, tha WM * 
there be not any Thing in Being and Action, 1 
that ſhould not be drawn and colle&ed ino J 
Contemplation and Doctrine. And yet Leam-W 1! 
ing does not admire or eſteem of this Arch 1 
tecture of Fortune, otherwiſe than as a Wo N 
of an inferior Kind. For no Man's particular 
Fortune can be an End any way worthy 0 
his Being. Nay it often happens, that Men 
of excellent Virtues abandon their Fortune 
of their. own Accord, that they may hate 
Leifure for more ſublime Reſpeas. 
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NEUER THE Ess, e a8 the is an 
Inſtrument of Virtue, and of doing Good, de- 
ſerves to be conſidered in her Place, and to 
have ſome Inſtruckions given about ber. vg 


UNTO this Doctrine appertain Precepts, 
ſome Summary and Pringipal ; Others Scat- 
ter'd and Various, Precepts Summary are 
converſant about the true Knowledge both of 
Others, and of a Man's ſelf. The firſt Pre- 
cept therefore, wherein the principal Point 
of the Knowledge of Others conſiſts, may be 
determin'd this; That we procure to our 
ſelves (as far as may be) that Window, which 
Momus once required. He, when he ſaw in 
the Frame of Man's Heart, ſo many Angles 
and Receſſes, found fault that gun was not 
a Window, through which a Man might look 
into thoſe . obſcure and crooked Windings. 
This Window we hall obtain, if with all Di- 
ligence we purchaſe and procure to our ſelves 
Information touching the particular Perſons, 
with whom we negotiate and have to do; as 
alſo of their Natures, their Deſires, their 
Ends, their Cuſtoms and Faſhions, their 
Helps and Props whereby they ate chiefly 
ſupported, and are ſtrong and powerful; fo 
again, of their Defects and Weakneſſes, and 
in what Part they lie moſt open, and obnoxi- 
ous ; of their F riends, Factions, Patrons, De- 
pendencies , and again of their Enemies, En- 
1. 4 2 viers, 
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viers, Competitors; as alſo their Times, and 
Seaſons of Acceſs : 22 


Sola viri molles aditus & tempora noras : 


Virg. En. 4 


Ton only know what Time is beſt, 
. To move the hauglty Foe with my Requeſt. 
e ; Lauderdale, 


_ LASTLY, The Principles and Rules 
which they have ſet down to themſelves, and 
the like. Furthermore, Information is to be 
taken not only of Perſons, but of particular 
 Adiions alſo, which from Time to Time arc 
on Foot, and as it were upon the Anvil; hoy 
they are conducted and ſucceed ; by whole 
Endeavours they are further'd; by whom 
they are oppoſed; and of what Weight and 
Moment they are; and what may be their 
Conſequence, and the like. For the Know- 
ledge of prefent Actions, is both very material 
In it ſelf, and carries in it this alſo, that with- 
out it, the Knowledge of Perſons too is like tobe 
very deceitful and erroneous. For Men change 
with the Actions: And are one thing, while 
they are engaged and environed with Buſineſs; 


and another, when they return to their Nature. 


AN D that ſuch Knowledge may be com- 
_pPalled, Solomon is our Surety, who faith; 
Counſel in the Hear! of Man is like a dee} 


Mater; 
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Water, . "Tue a wiſe Man all draw it it but. 
And although the Know ledg e it ſelf fall not 
under Precept, becauſe it is of Individuals, 
yet Inſtructions for the fetching it out, PAY, 
with Profit be given. 8 


THE Knowledge of Men, may be guther- 
ed and drawn out (ix Ways: By their Faces 
and Countenances: By their Words; By 
their Deeds: By their Tempers: By their 
Ends: Laſtly, By the Relations of others, 


AS for the Countenance, let not the 5 
tient Adagy move us, Fronti nulla fides ; there's 
no Truſt to be given to the Countenance; for 
although this Saying may not be amiſs, touch- 
ing the outward and general Compoſure of 
the Countenance and Geſture: , vet there are 
certain ſecret and more ſubtil Motions and La- 
bours of the Eyes, Face, Looks, and Behavi- 
our, by which (as Q. Cicero clegantly faith) 
the Gate of the Mind is as it were unlock'd 
and open'd. ; 

AS tor Mev's Words they are (as Phyſi- 
cians ſay of People's Water ) full of Flattery 
and Deceit; yet theſe counterfeit meretrici- 
ous Varniſhes are two Ways excellently diſ- 
covered ; Namely, when Words are uttered, 
either upon a Surprize ; or in a Paſſion. I 
Tiberius being ſuddenly mov'd, and carried 
away a little, by a 3 Speech of Agrip- 
e 3 pina, 
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pina, came a Step out of his innate Simulz. 
tion; Theſe Words (faith Tacitus) being 
heard by him, drew from his dark Breaſt ſuch 
Words as he uſed ſeldom to let fall; and tal. 
ing ber up 17 5 he told her her own in 4 
Verſe , That ſhe was e burt, becauſe 
ſbe did not teign. Wherefore the Poet does 
not improperly call ſuch Paſſions, Torture; 
becauſe they urge Men to confeſs their Se- 
crets: 


Vino tortus & ira; 
Rack'd by Wine and Anger, 


INDEED Experience it ſelf ſhews that 
there are very few Men fo true to themſelves, 
and fo ſettled in their Reſolutions, but that 
ſometimes upon Heat of Paſſion ; ſometimes 
upon Bravado; ſometimes upon entire Good 


Will to a Friend; ſometimes upon Weakneſs 


of Mind, that can no longer hold out under 
the Weight of Thought; ſometimes, laſtly, 
upon ſome other Affection and paſſion, they 
will reveal and communicate their inmoſt 
Thoughts. But above all, it ſounds the Mind 
to the Bottom, and ſearches all its Folds, 
when Simulation is attack'd by a Counter- 
Simulation, according to the 7 Pro- 
verb, Tell a Lye, and find 4 Truth, 
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' NEITHER are Deeds themſelves, tho! 
they be the ſureſt Pledges of Men's Minds, 
altogether to be truſted, without a diligent 
and judicious Conſideration, both of their 
Size and Nature. For the Saying is moſt 
true; Fraud eredts it felf Credit in ſmaller 
Matters, that it may cheat with better Advan- 
tape afterwards. And the Italian thinks 
himſelf on the Croſs with the Cryer, and up- 
on the Point to be bought and ſold, when he 
is better uſed than he is wont to be, without 
manifeſt Cauſe. For thoſe minor Favours ren- 
der Men careleſs, and lull them to Sleep as It 
were, both as to Caution, and as to Induſtry : 
And are rightly call'd by Demoſthenes, The 
Baits of Sloth. Again, we may plainly ſee 
the crafty and doubttul Nature of ſome Deeds, 
even of ſuch as paſs for Benefits, from that 
Particular, which Mucianus pradis'd upon 
Antonius Primus; who after that hollow and 
unfaithful Reconcilement made with bim, ad- 
vanc'd abundance of Antonius's F tiends, be- 
ſtowing upon them Lieutenancies and Tri- 
buneſhips. But by this Craft, he did not 
ſtrengthen, but altogether diſarm and deſolate 


Antonius, by bringing over his Friendihips to 
bim 0 


BUT the ſureſt Key, to > unlock the Minds 
of Men, turns in ſearching and petting 
throughly acquainted, either with their Diſ- 
LE OS. 4 politions 


poſitions and Natures, or their Ends and In- 
tentions. And certainly the weaker and more 
ſimple Sort of Men are beſt interpreted by 
their Natures; but the Wiſer and more Re. 
ſerv'd are beſt expounded by their Ends. For 
it was wiſely and pleaſantly ſaid (tho? in my 
Judgment not very truly) by a Nuntio of the 
Pope's, upon his Return from an Embaſly in 
4 certain Nation, where he had reſided as Am- 
baſſador in Ordinary. Being ask'd about the 
Choice of a Succeſſor, he gave Counſel, That 
they would by no means fend one remarkably 
wile, but rather moderately ſo : Becauſe (lays 
he) no one wiſer than ordinary, will ever ima- 
gine, what they in that Country are like to di. 
Certainly it is a frequent Error, and very fa- 


by the Model of their own Abilities; and ſo 
many Times to over-ſhoot the Mark, by ſup- 
poſing Men to project and deſign to themſelves 
deeper Ends, and to practiſe more ſubtle Arts, 
than ever came into their Heads. Which the 
Italian Proverb elegantly notes, ſaying; That 
there is commonly leis Money, leſs Wiſdom, leſs 


if we are to deal with Men of a mean and 
ſhallow Capacity, the Conjecture muſt be ta- 
ken from the Propenſions of their Nature, 
rather than from the Ends they may aim at. 
Furthermore, Princes alſo (but upon a far 
other Reaſon) are beſt judged of by their Na- 
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miliar with wife Men, to meaſure other Men 


Honeſty, than Men reckon upon. Wherefore 


tures; and private Perſons by their 1 
N 5 or 
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For Princes being at the top of Human De- 
fires, have commonly no particular Ends pro- 
pounded to themſelves, whereto they aſpire, 
eſpecially with Vehemence and Perſeverance; 
by the Site and Diſtance of. which Ends, a 
Direction and Scale of the reſt of their Acti- 
ons may be taken and made; which is one of 
the chief Cauſes, that their Hearts (as the 
Scripture pronounces) are inſcrutable, But 
private Perſons are like Travellers, who in- 
tently go on aiming at ſome End of their 
Journey, where they may ſtay and reſt; 
from whence a Man may make a good Con- 
jecture, what they will, or will nut do. For 
if any Thing conduce to their End, it is pro- 
bable they will put the ſame in Execution; 
if it croſs their End, not. Neither is the In- 
formation touching the Diverſity of Men's 
Ends and Natures, to be taken only ſimply, 
but comparatively alſo: As namely, What 

has the Predominancy and Command over 
the reſt. So we ſee, Tigellinus, when he ſaw 
himſelf outeſtripped by Petronius Turpilianus 
in adminiſtring and ſuggeſting Pleaſures to 
Nero, fearch'd into Nero's Fears, (as Tacitus 
lays) and by this Means broke the Neck of 

bis Rival. V e 


As for the knowing of Men's Minds, at 
ſecond Hand; namely, by the Relations of 
others; it ſhall ſuffice to ſay this in ſhort, 
Defects and Faults are beſt learn'd from Ene- 
| _ mies; 


mies; Virtues and Abilities, from F riends ; 
Cuſtoms and Times, from Servants ; Notions 
and Studies, from intimate Confidents, with 
whom they moſt commonly diſcourſe. Popu- 
hr Fame is light; and the Judgments of Su- 
periors uncertain. The trueſt Reports come 
From Domeſticks CIC. But the moſt 

compendious Way to this whole Inquiry con- 
fiſts in three Things: The Firſt, To have x 
general Acquaintance and Intimacy with ſuch 
Men as have look'd moſt into the World, and 


| bave a general Knowledge of Things, and 


Perfons : But eſpecially to endeavour to have 
Privacy and Converſation with ſome particu- 
lar Friends, who, according to the Diverſity 
of Bufineſs and Perſons, are able to give vs 
ſolid Information, and good Intelligence in 


every ſeveral Kind. The Second is, To keep 


a good Mediocrity both in Liberty of Speech, 
and Taciturnity : In moſt Things Liberty: 
Taciturnity, where there's Occaſion. For 

Liberty of Speech invites and provokes Li- 
| berty to be uſed again; and ſo brings much 

to a Man's Knowledge: And Secrecy, on the 
other ſide, induces Truſt and Intimacy, and 
makes Men love to lay up their Secrets with 
us, as in a Cloſet. The Laſt is the reducing 
of a Man's ſelf to ſuch a watchful and ſerene 
Habit, as in all Conferences, and Actions, both 
to carry on the Matter in hand, and at the 
ſime Time, to obſerve other Things that ſail 
in by the By, For as Eyidletus would = a 
| 1 
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ture. And therefore thoſe Men that over-do 
the Thing in hand, and are entirely —_— 


with the preſent Buſineſs, without ſo much a: 
thinking of Matters that intervene, (a Weak- 
neſs that Montaigye confeſſes in himſelf) fach 
indeed are the beſt Miniſters of Princes, but 
fail in Point of their own Fortune. I have 
dwelt the longer upon this Precept of obtain- 
ing good Information, becauſe it is a main 
Part of it ſelf, and anſwereth to all the reſt. 
But above all Things, Caution muſt be taken, 
that Men have a good Stay, and Hold of them- 
ſelves, and that this Much Knowing do not 
draw on Much Meddling: For nothing is 
more unfortunate than light and raſh Inter- 
meddling in many Matters: So that this va- 
rious Knowledge of Things and Perſons, 
which we adviſe to be procured, tends in 
Concluſion. but to this: To make a more ju- 
dicious Choice both of thoſe Actions we un- 
«dertake, and of thoſe Perſons, whoſe Aſliſt- 
ance we uſe; that ſo we may know how to 
conduct all Things with more Dexterity, and 
leſs Error. 7 e 


AFTER 
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or F TER the Knowledge of Others, fol. 
lows the Knowledge of our ſelves. For no 
leſs Diligence, but rather more, is to be uſed, 
in taking a true and exact information of our 
ſelves, than of others. For that Oracle, 
Know your ſelf, is not only a Rule of uni. 
verſal Prudence, but has a ſpecial Place in 
Politicks too. For St. James excellently puts 
us in Mind; That be that bath view'd bis 
Face in a Glaſs, yet inſtantly forgets wha; 
Manner of Man he was; ſo that there is great 
need of a frequent Inſpection. And the ſame 
holds alſo in Politicks: But the Glaſſes in- 
deed are different: For the Divine Glaſs, in 


which we ought to behold our ſelves, is the 


Word of God; but the Politick Glase is no- 
thing elſe but the State of Things and Times 
wherein we live. 


1 


THER EFO RE a Man ought to ah; an 

impartial View, (and not ſuch as uſes to be 
tiken by one too much in Love with himſelf,) 
of his own Abilities, Virives and Supports; 
as likewiſe of his Defeds, Inabilities, and Im- 
pediments ; caſting up his Accounts in ſuch 
Manner, that he ever eſtimate Theſe with the 
_ moſt, Thoſe rather with the leaſt. And from 
duch a View and Diſquiſition, the following 
Points may come into Conlideration, 


THE 
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THE firft Conſideration ſhould be, how a 
Man's Conſtitution and Temper forts with 
the Times; which if they be found agreeable 
and fit, then | in all Things he may give him- 
ſelf more Scope and Liberty, and indulge his 
own Temper ; but if there be w_ Antipathy 
and Diſſonancy, then, in the whole Courſe of 
his Life, he muſt carry himfelf more cau- 
tiouſly and reſervedly; and appear leſs in 
Publick. So did Tiberius, who being con- 
ſcious to himſelf that his Temper did not ſort 
very well with his Times, was never ſeen at 
Publick Plays; nay, for the laſt twelve Years 
ſucceſſively he came not into the Senate: i 
Whereas on the other Side, Auguſtus lived 
in Men's Eyes; which Tatit us allo obſerves - 
Alia Tiberio morum via; But Tiberius was of 
another Humour. The fame Method he took 
allo to ſecure himſelf from Dangers. 5 


LET the ſecond Conſideration be, hs a 
Man's Nature ſorts with the Profeſſions — 
Courſes of Life, which are in Uſe and Eſteem, 
and out of which he is to make his Choice; ; 
that ſo if he be not reſolv'd upon any way of 
Life, he may chuſe that which is molt fit 
and agreeable to his natural Diſpoſition; but 
if he be already engaged in a Condition of 
Life, to which he is not ſo well fitted byw Na- 
ture, let him draw off upon the firſt Occaſion, 
and take another Profeſſion 3 as we ſee was 


done 
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done by Duke Valentine, that was bred by his 
Father to a Sacerdotal Profeſſion, which ne. 
vertheleſs afterwards, in Compliance with the 
Bent of his Nature, he renounc'd, and appli- 
ed himſelf to a Military Life ; though equal. 
1 unworthy the Dignity both of Prince and 
Prieſt, ſince. the peſtilent Man was a Di. 


LET the third Conſideration . be, How a 
Man ſtands, in Compariſon with his Equal 
and Rivals, who are like to be his Compe- 
titors in his Fortune; and let him run that 
Courſe of Life, wherein there is the greateſt 
Solitude; and in which himſelf is like to be 
'moſt Eminent : As Julius Ceſar did, who at 
firſt was an Orator, and Pleader, and was 
chiefly couverſant in the Arts of Peace: But 
when he ſaw Cicero, Hortenſius, and Catu. 
lus, to excel in the Glory of Eloquence, and 
no Man very famous for Military Affaits but 
Pompey; he forſook his Courſe begun, and 
bidding a Farewell to Civil and Popular 
Greatneſs, he went over to the Military, and 
Imperatorian Arts; by which he aſcended to 
the Top of Sovereignty. 


THE fourth Conſideration may be, That 
in the Choice of Friends and Dependants, a 
Map conſult his own Nature and Diſpoſition: 


For a different Kind of Friends ſuits different 
Perſons : The folenin and ſecret Kind, oy 
6 
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The bold and boaſting g, Others. Certainly it 
is worth the obſerving, what Kind of Friends 
e Caſar's were; (Antony, Hirtius, Panſa, 
Oppius, Balbus, Dolobella, Pollio, and the = 
Theſe Men had this Form of Sweartng, So 
may 1 dye whilſt Cæſar lives; ſhewing an in- 
finite Affect ion to Caſar ; towards all others 
Arrogant and pen And they 
were Men, in Buſineſs, ſtrenuous ; in Fame 
and Reputation, nothing extraordinary. 


THE fifth Confideration may be, That " 
Man take heed how he guide himſelf by 
Examples; and that he do not fondly affect 
the Imitation of others; as if that which 
others can go through, muſt needs be as 
to him; never conſidering with himſelf, what 
Difference, perhaps, there is betwixt his and 
their Natures, whom he hath choſen for his 
Pattern. This was manifeſtly Pompey's Ex- 
ror, who, as Cicero records, was wont to {: 
dylla could do this, and can't I? Wherein ic 
_ deceiv'd himſelf hugely, the Natures and Pro- 
ceedings of Sylla and Himſelf, being the un- 
likeſt in the World: The one being . vi- 
olent, and ever preſſing the Fact; the other 
folemn, regardful of the Laws, directing all 
to Majeſty and Fame; and therefore ihe leſs 
effectual and powerful to go through with his 
Deſigns. There are more Precepts of this 


Nature; but theſe {hall ſuffice for Example to 
the relt. 


NOR 
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NOR is the Knowing of Man's ſelf ſuf. 
ficient, but he muſt alſo conſult with himſelf 
upon a Way how he may cleverly and pru- 
'dently ſet forth and reveal himſelf, and, in 
fine, turn, and wind, and faſhion himſelf to all 
Occaſions. As for the ſetting himſelf forth, 
we ſee nothing more uſual, than for the leb 
able Man to make the greater Shew. Where. 
fore it is no ſmall Gift of Prudence, for 1 
Man to be able to ſet himſelf forth with x 
Kind of Art and Gracefulneſs ; by aptly dil. 
playing his Virtues, Merits, and Fortune al. 

ſo, (as far as may be done without Arrogance 
or Nauſeouſneſs;) and again, in the artificial 

Covering of his Weakneſſes, Defects, Misfor- 

tunes and Diſgraces; dwelling upon rhoſe, 
and as it were turning them to the Light; 
ſeeking Excuſes for theſe, or waſhing them 
away by an apt Interpretation, and the like. 
Thereſore Tacitus ſays of Mucianus, who was 
the greateſt Politick of his Time, and the 
moſt indefatigable in Buſineſs, Omniun 
que diceret atq; ageret, Arte quadam Oſten- 
tator. He was one that had the Art to make 
the moſt Sher of whatſoever he ſpake or did 
This Affair requires indeed ſome Art, that it 
may not occaſion Nauſeouſneſs and Contempt: 
Yer ſo, that ſome Kind of Oltentation (tho! to 
the firſt Degree of Vanity) ſeems rather 2 
Vice in Morals, than in Politicks. For as it 
is uſually ſaid of Slunder; Slander boldy, 
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ſmmewhat ever ſlicks So may it be ſaid of 
Oſtentation, (unleſs it be in a ridiculous De- 
gree of Deformity) _ ſtoutly, ſomewhat 
akvays flicks. It will ſtick certainly with the 
People, though the more Wile ſmile at it. 
Therefore Reputation won with the Moſt, 
will eaſily countervail the Diſdain of a Few. 
Now if this Oſtentation of a Man's ſelf, of 
which we are ſpeaking, be managed with De- 
cency and Diſcretion ; For Example, If it 
atry the Appearance of a native Candor and 
Ingenuity ; or if it be uſed at Times either of 
Danger, (as by Military Perſons in Time of 
War) or when others are much envied; or 
if the Words, which reſpe& a Man's own 
(Praiſe, ſeem to fall from a Man, as a Thing 
not principally intended, and without either 
inſiſting ſeriouſly, or dwelling too long upon 
them; or if a Man ſo praiſe himſelf, as at the 
{ame Time not to forbear even Taxing, and 
jeſting upon himſelf; or, finally, if he do it, 
not of himſelf, but as it were urg'd, and pro- 
vok'd to it by the Inſolencies and Contumelies 
of others: It certainly makes a great Addition 
to a Man's Reputation. And furely there are 
not a Few, who being more folid by Nature, 
and no Way windy ; and conſequently want- 
ng this Art of hoiſting Sails to their Honour ; 
ſuffer for their Modeſty, by ſome Loſs of 
Reputation. e * 
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BUT for theſe Flouriſhes and Enhanſe. 
ments of Virtue, howſoever ſome of weaker 
Judgment, and perhaps teo Moral, may dif. 
allow them; no Man will. deny, but we 


equ 
ſhould endeavour at leaſt, that Virtue may 4 
not through Neglect be undervalued, and de. N wit 
baſed below its juſt Price. This Diminution ¶ not 
of Value, in the rating of Virtue, is wont toi pro 
happen three Ways: Firſt, when a Man of. we 
fers and obtrudes himſelf and Service in Mat Il W. 
ters of Buſineſs, uncall'd, unſent for: Fot I Co 


ſuch Offices are thought rewarded, if accept. 
ed. Secondly, when a Man in the Beginning to 
and firſt Gute of a Buſineſs, exerts himſelf 
immoderately, and by doing too much, wil 
not give that which is well done leave to 
ſettle; which wins an early. Commendation, 
but in the End induces Satiety. Thirdly, 


when a Man is too quickly, and too lightly I © 
ſenſible of the Fruit of his Virtue, in Praiſe, iſ $ 
Applauſe, Honour, Favour yielded him, and t 


is too much affected and delighted therewith; I t 
concerning which Point there is a good Piece : 
of Advice; Beware leſt you ſeem unacquaimiel I © 
with great Matters, that are thus pleas'd witl Ml | 
a ſmall Matter, as if it were great, | 


_ BUT in Truth, a diligent Covering of 
Defects is of no leſs Importance, than a dil- 
cCreet and dextrous Oſtentation of Virtues 
Now Defects are concealed and hid chictly 


by 
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[by a threefold Induſtry, and as it were un- 

- W der three Covers; Caution, Colour, and Con- 

ri fdence. Caution is, when we prudently keep 

Zoff from thoſe Things, to which we are not 
equal: Whereas on the other hand, bold and 

' MW unquiet Spirits will be thruſting themſelves, 

- MW without Judgment, into Matters that they are 

not uſed to; and fo publiſh and as it were 
ö proclaim their own Defects. Colour is when 
ve ſagaciouſly and wiſely r e and make 

Way, to have a favourable and commodious 
Conſtruction made of our Faults and Defects, 

2s proceeding from another Cauſe, or tending 
to ſome other Purpoſe, than is generally con- 

ceiv'd. For as to the Covers of Faults, the 
Poet ſays well; Many Times a Vice lies hid 
by its Nearneſs to 4 - May _ Wherefore if we 
perceive a Defe& in our ſelves, our Endea- 
vour muſt be to borrow the Perſon and Colour 
of the next bordering Virtue, under whoſe _ 
Shadow it may be conceal'd. For Inſtance 
He that is Dull, muſt pretend Gravity; He 
that is a Coward, Mildneſs ;, and ſo for the 
reſt, This alſo is of Uſe, to pretend and give 
out ſome plauſible Cauſe; that induced us to 
forbear doing our beſt, and exerting our ut- 
moſt Strength; that ſo what is not in our 
Power, may ſeem not to be in our Will to do. 
As for Confidence, it is indeed an impudent, 
but vet the ſureſt and moſt effeckual Remedy; 
Namely, For a Man to profeſs to defpiſe ut- 
terly, and to (et at nought, what in Truth he 
Þ & CH 


hd 
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is not able to attain 3 according to ) the Prin- 
ciple of wiſe Merchants, with whom it is fa— 
miliar to raiſe the Price of their own Com- 
modities, and to beat down that of others. 
But there is yet another Kind of Confidence, 
even more impudent than this; which is, to 
face out a Man's own Defects, to boaſt them 
and obtrude them upon Opinion, as if he con 
ceiv'd that he was beſt in thoſe Things, where- 
in he moſt fails; and in Order to put this 
Cheat upon others the more eaſily, to pre- 
tend a Diffidence of himſelf in thoſe Things, 
wherein, in Truth, he is beſt: Like as we 
ſce it in Poets; For a Poet reciting his Ver- 
ſes, if you except againſt any particular Verſe, 
heil! preſently ſay ; And yet this Line coſt ne 
more Labour than any of the reſt. And then 
| he'll bring ye ſome other Line, as tho” he 
ſuſpected that himſelf, and aſk your Judg- 
ment of it, which vet he knows well enough 
to be the beſt i in the Number, and liable to 
no Exception at all. But above all, as to the 
preſent Buſineſs, vis. Of ſetting the faireſt 
Gloſs upon himſelf before others, and main- 
taining his Right in all Points, nothing, in 
my Judgment, avails more, than for a Man 
not to diſarm, and expoſe himſelf to Injuries 
and Contumelies, by an exceſſive Goodneſs 
and Sweetneſs of Nature; but rather in all 
Things, to ſhoot out now and then ſome 


Sparks of a Spirit free and generous, and car- 


rying with it as much Sting as Honey. 
Which 
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Which Kind of fortitied Carriage, together 
with a prompt and prepared Reſolution to 
vindicate himſelf from Affronts, is impoſed 
upon ſome Men by Accident, and a kind of 
Inevitable Neceſſity, by reaſoh of ſomewhat 
inherent in their Perſon or Fortune; as it 
happens in deform'd Perſons, and Baſtards, 
and in Perſons any way difgrac'd; upon 
which account, ſuch Men, if they don't want 
Virtue, are commonly Succeſsful 


AS for the declaring of a Man's ſelf, that 
is à far different Thing from he Offtentation 
of a Man's ſelf, whereof we ſpake juſt now. 
For it refers not to Men's Virtues, or Defetts, 
but to the particular Actions of Life. In 
which Point, nothing is more Politick, than 
to obſerve a wiſe and diſcreet Mean in diſclo- 
ling or concealing our Thoughts touching 
particular Actions. For altho* Profound Se- 
crecy, and Concealing of Counſels, and that 
Manner of managing Buſineſs, which works 
all in the Dark, and (as the French ſpeak) 
by Sgurd, menees (qualis eft via navis in 
mari, when Men ſet Things a work without 
opening themſelves at all) be a Thing, ſome- 
times moſt Proſperous, and to be admired, 
yet many times it comes to paſs, That Difft- 
mulation (as the ſaying is) begets Errors, and 
inſnares the Diſſembler himſelf. For we ſee 
the greateſt Politicians that ever were, have 
made no ſcruple of profeſſing freely and with- 
# & out 
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out Diſſimulation the Ends they aimed zit. 
Thus L. Sylla openly declared, That be wiſh 
all Men Happy or Unhappy, as they were hj; 
Friends or Enemies, So Ceſar, when he went 


firſt into Gaul, boldly profeſt, That he hat 


rather be Firſt in an obſcure Village, than CC 


cond at Rome. The ſame Caeſar, when the 


War was now begun, did not play the Dil. 
ſembler, if we hearken ta what Cicero re. 


ports of him. The other (meaning Caſa 
refuſes not, nay in a manner requires to be 


called (what be is) a Tyrant. In like man- 


ner we ſee in a Letter of Cicero's to Atticu:, 


how far from a Diſſembler Auguſtus Ceſar 
was; who in his very Entrance upon Affain, 
when he was the Darling of the Senate, ne- 
vertheleſs was wont, in his Harangues to the 
People, to ſwear in this Form; ſo may J at- 
tain the Honours of my Father. And this was 
no leſs than Tyranny it ſelf. It is true, to 
abate the Envy of the Thing a little, he uſed 


at the ſame Time to ſtretch forth his Hand to 


a Statue of Julius Cæſar s, which was erected 
in the Roſ/ra, And Men laugh'd and won- 
der'd and ſaid, I it poſſible ? Or did you ever 
bear the lite? And yet thought he meant no 
hurt, he did it ſo handſomly and ingenuoully. 
And thoſe that we have named were proſpe- 
rous in all their Doings; P ompey on the other 
fide, who tended to the ſame Ends, by Ways 
more ſhaded and obſcure (as Tacitus ſays of 
aim; more Secret, bur nothiug better And 


Selb 
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Salluf concurs in the ſame Charge; Of a no- 
deſt Countenance, but an immodeſt Mind :) 
Made it his entire Buſineſs, and endeavour'd 
by infinite Stratagems, hiding his Deſires and 
Ambition deep, to reduce the Republick in 
the mean time to Anarchy and Confuſion ; to 
the End, ſhe might of Neceſſity caſt her Telf 
into his Arms; And ſo the Sovereign Power 
be devolv'd upon him, againſt his Will as it 
were, and Endeavours to the contrary. And 
when he thought he had gain'd his Point, 
being made Conſul alone (which no one had 
ever been before) he was never the nearer 
yet; for this Reaſon, becauſe thoſe, that 


without Queſtion would have co- operated 


with him, underſtood him not. So that he 
was forcd in the End to go the beaten and 


common Track, viz. of getting Arms and an 


Army into his Hands, under Colour of op- 
poſing Cæſar. So ſlow, caſual, hazardous, and 
commonly unfortunate are thoſe Counſels, 
which are covered with profound Diſſimula- 
tion! And Tacitus ſeems to have been of the 
ſame Sentiment in this Matter, when he de- 
termines the Artifices of Simulation to be a 
Wiſdom of an inferior Form, in Comparifan 
of Political Arts; attributing Thoſe to Tibe- 


_ 1ius, Theſe to Auguſtus Ceſar. For ſpeaking 
of Livia, he ſaith thus; That ſhe was a good 


Compoſition of the Arts 'of ber Husband, and 
the Simulation of her Son, For ſurely the 
Continual Habit of Diſſimulation is 288 a 
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our Mi ght, that the Mind be made pliant 
and . to Occaſions, and Opportunities, 


towards them. For nothing is a greater Hin- 


tinue the ſame, and follow their own Bent, 
when he brings in Cato Major, as the expert- 
nex this, that he had Verſatile ingenium, a 
way. And hence it comes to pals, that grave 


| have generally more Dignity than Felicity, 


ſecond Nature) and from a Conceit, (which 
eaſily ſteals into Men's Minds) that they 
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weak and ſluggiſh Cunning, and not greatly 
Politique. 
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AS to the bending ind fiſhioning of the 
Mind; we muſt indeed endeavour with all 
and that it be not any way ſtiff, or Refradtory 
drance to Buſineſs, or to the eſtabliſhing of 
Men's Fortunes, than This : Idem manebat, 
neque idem decebat; That is, when Men con- 
tho' Occaſions are chang'd. Therefore Livy, 
eſt Archite& of his Fortune, does well to an- 
Wit that he could command, and turn any 
and ſolemn Wits, and ſuch as cannot Change, 
But this Weakneſs, is implanted in ſome Men 
by Nature, being of themſelves diſpoſed to be 


Viſcous, and Knotty, and unapt to Turn. In 
others it has obtain'd by Cuſtom (which 1s a 


ought by no means to change a Courſe of 
* which they have found good and pro- 


lperous by former Experience. For Macchi. 


avel notes wiſely in Fabius Maximus, that he 


was for keeping Tooth and Nail to his old in- 


veterate 
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yeterate Cuſtom of Delaying, and ProtraQing 
the War, when the Nature of the War was 
altered, and required brisker Meaſures. Again, 
in others the ſame Weakneſs. proceeds from 
Want of Judgment; when Men do not di- 
ſcern in time the Periods of Things and Acti- 
ons; but turn too late, when the Opportu- 
nity is ſlipt. Some ſuch Thing as this De- 
moſthenes reprehends in his Athenians, ſaying, 
That they are like Country- Fellows, playing in 
4 Fencing-School, who after they have recei'd 
a Blow, turn their Shield to the Guard of that 
Part, where they were ſiruck, and not before. 
In others again this comes to paſs, becauſe 
they are loth to loſe the Labour, taken in 
that way, they have once enter'd into, nor do 
they know how to ſound a Retreat ; but ra- 
ther truſt to get the better of Occaſions, by 
their Perſeverance ; and yet in the End, when 
they ſee no other Remedy, then they come 
to it with diſadvantage, as Tarquin that gave 
for the third Part of Sibylla's Books the tre- 
ble Price, when he might at firſt have had 
all three for the ſimple. But this Viſcocity 
and Reſtiveneſs of Mind, from whatever Root 
it proceed, is moſt prejudicial to Buſineſs, and 
to Men's Fortunes : And nothing is more Po- 
litick than to make the Wheels of the Mind 
Concentrick and Voluble with the Wheels of 
Fortune. Thus much of the two Summary 
Precepts touching the Artichecture of Fortune. 
Precepts Scattered are many; but we will on⸗ 
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ly ſeledt A few, to ſerve as Examples to the 


: reſt. 18 | l | 
THE Firſt Precept is, that this Archired 


of his Fortune uſe his Line and Rule skilfully, 


and apply it rightly ; That is, that he accu- 


ſtom his Mind to eſtimate and rate the Price 


and Value of Things, in Proportion as they 
conduce, more or leſs, to his particular For- 


tune and Ends; and that he do this ſubſtan. 


tially, and not ſuperficially. For we hall 


find the Logical Part (as I may term it) of 


ſome Men's Minds Good, but ihe Mathema- 
tical. Part erroneous : That is, they can well 
judge of Conſequences, but not of Proporti- 


ons and Compariſon, preferring Things of 
Shew and Senſe before Things of Subſtance 
and Effect. So ſome fall in Love with acceſs 
to Princes, others with popular Fame and 


Applauſe, ſuppoſing they are Things of great 
Purchaſe, when in many Caſes they are but 


Matters of Envy, Peril, and Impediment. 80 
ſome meaſure Things according to the Labour 
and Difficulty, or Aſſiduity, which are ſpent 


about them; and think if they are ever mo. 
ving, that they muſt needs advance and pro- 


ceed: As Cæſar ſaid, contemptuouſly of Cato 


Uticenſis, deſcribing how laborious and indefa- 
tigable he was to no great purpoſe: Hæc omnia 
magno ſtudio agebat; All theſe Things he drove 


on with huge earneſineſs. Hence likewiſe 
it comes to paſs, that Men many times abuſe 
| | them- 


Ihe Architect of his Fortune. 39 -& 
— — — — — — 
themſelves in thinking, if they have the Fa- 
your and Furtherance of ſome Great and Ho- 
nourable Perſon, all Things muſt ſucceed to 
their Deſire; whereas the Truth is, that not 
the Greateſt, but the Fitteſt Inſtruments, ſoon- 
eſt, and moſt happily accomplith a Work. 


AND for the true Direction of the Ma- 
thematical Part of the Mind, (that is, for the 
due marſhalling of Men's Purſuits towards 
their Fortune, as they are more or leſs mate- 

rial) I hold the Order to be this. Firſt, bz 
Amendment of their own Minds. | For the Re- 
move of the Impediments of the Mind, will 
ſooner clear the Paſſages of Fortune; than the 

Obtaining Fortune will remove the Impedi- 
ments of the Mind. In the ſecond Place, 1 

ſet down Wealch and Means ;, which per- 

chance moſt Men would have placed firſt, be- 
cauſe of the general uſe it bears towards all 

Variety of Occaſions. But that Opinion I 
may condemn for the like Reaſon, that Aa- 
chiavel doth in that other; That Money is the 
Sinews of Var; whereas (faith he) the true 

 Simews of War are no other, than the Sinews 
of Men's Arms, that is, a Valiant, Populous, 
and Military Nation; and he voucheth aptly 
the Authority of Solon, who when Creſus 
thewed him his Treaſure of Gold, ſaid to 
him, that if another came that had better 

Iron, he would be Maſter of his Gold. In 
like manner it may be truly afficmed, that it 
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is not Money that is the Sinews of Fortune, 
but it is the Sinews and Steel of Men's Minds, 
Wit, Courage, Boldneſs, Reſolution, Temper, 
Induſtry, and the like. In the third Place 1 
ſet down Reputation, becauſe of the perempto- 
ry Tides and Currents it hath, which if they 


1 


be not taken in their due Time, are ſeldom 


recovered; it being extreme hard to play an 
After-Game of Reputation. And 1n the laſt 


place I ſet down Honour, which is more eaſily 


won by any of the other three, much more 


by all in Conjunction, than any of them can 


be purchaſed by Honour. To conclude this 


Precept, as there is Order and Priority in Mat- 


ter, ſo is there in Time; the prepoſterous 
placing whereof 1s one of the commoneſt Er- 


rors; while Men fly to their Ends when they 
ſhould intend their Beginnings : And do not 
take Things in Order of Time as they come 
on, but marſhal them according to Greatneſs, 
and not according to Inſtance, not obſerving 


the good Precept, _— 
2 Quod nunc inſtat, agamus, 
9 Vir Paſt; 9. 66. 
Let us mind our Way, © 
Another Song requires another Day. 


how upon a ſort of Greatneſs and Preſumption 
of Mind, we engage in Matters too difficult ; 
and that we do not Row againſt the Stream. Foc 
touching Men's Fortune, the Counſel is ex- 
cellent, 3 Fats 


Tr og Dryd. 
THE ſecond Precept is, that we beware, 


) 
— 
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| Fatis accede Deiſq; 
LET us look about us on every fide, and 


obſerve where Things are open, where ſhut 
and obſtructed, where eaſie, where difficult, 
and let us not miſimploy our Strength, where 
the way is not paſſable. By doing thus, we 
ſhall both preſerve our ſelves from being 
Foiled; we ſhall win the Opinion of Mode- 
ration; offend the fewer; and finally acquire 
an Opinion of Felicity; whilſt thoſe Things 
which perchance would of their own accord 
have come to paſs, ſhall be attributed to our 
JJ 8 


THE third Precept may ſeem to claſh a. 
little with that immediately foregoing; though 
if well underſtood, not at all. It is this; 
That we do not always expect Occaſions, but 
ſometimes provoke them, and lead them the 
way. Which is alſo what Demoſthenes. inti- 
mates in high Terms. And as it is à receiv'd 
Principle, that a General ſhould lead his Army; 
Joby Wiſe and Underſtanding Men T hings them- 
ſelves ought to be Led, ſo as that ſuch Things 
be done, as they ſee fit to be done, and not them- 
ſelves forced to follow Events only. For, if 
we carefully attend it, we ſhall obſerve two 
differing Kinds of Sufficiency in managing Af- 
fairs, and handling Buſineſs. For ſome know 
how-to make a dextrous uſe of Occaſions, but 


plot 
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plot and invent nothing of themſelves ; others 
are all for Plots, but can't lay hold of Occa- 
fions, that fall in opportunely. Either of 

_ theſe Abilities, is very lame and impeffect, 
without the other. Os, N 


5 —— ͤ— att yy ets- # 


A Fourth Precept is, to undertake Nothing, 
that muſt neceſſarily take up a great deal of 
Time; but to have that Verſe ever ſounding 

Sed fugit interca, fugit irreparable tempus: 

But time 1s loft, which never will renew. 


— 


And the Reaſon, why thoſe who have ad- a 
dicted themſelves to laborious Profeſſions, as | 
Lawyers, Orators, Learned Divines, Writers \ 


of Books, and the like; are leſs Politick in 
building and promoting their own Fortunes ; 
is no other than this, that they want time 
(which is otherwiſe employ'd) to inform 
themſelves of Particulars; to wait upon Oc- 
caſions, and to deviſe and project Deſigns tend- 
ing to the making of their Fortune. Fufther- 
more, in the. Courts of Princes, and States, 
you will find thoſe moſt expert in advancing 
their own Fortune; and invading that of 
Others, that are in no Publick Office; but 
are perpetually taken up in this ſame Advance- 
ment of Life, that we are ſpeaking of. 7 


es. 
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A Fifth Precept of this Knowledge, is to 
Imitate Nature which doth nothing in vain ; 
Which ſurely a Man may do, if he does well 
Interlace his Buſineſs, and bend not his mind 
too much upon that which he principally 
intendeth. For a Man ought in every par- 
ticular Action, ſo to carry the motions. of 
his Mind, and ſo to have one thing under 
another, as if he cannot have that he ſeekethy 
in the beſt Degree, yet to have it in a ſecond, 
or even in a third: And if he can get no 
Footing at all m the thing he; purpoſes, then 
to turn the Pains he has taken upon ſome 
other End, than that whereto it was deſign'd: 
and if he cannot make any thing of it for the 
preſent, yet to make it as a Seeed of ſome- 
what in time to come: And if he can derive © 
no ſolid Effect or Subſtance from it, neither 
for the preſent nor for the future, yet to win 
ſome good Opinion and Reputation by it, and 
the like: So that he ſhould exact an Account 
of himſelf of every particular Action, to 
reap ſomewhat from it, and not to ſtand amaz'd 
and confuſed, if he fail in the principal Scape 
of his Intentions : For nothing is more Impo- 
litiqve than to be wholly and ſolely taken up 
with one thing. For he that is ſo, loſes inſi- 
nite Occaſions which intervene, and are many 
times more proper and propitious for ſomewhat 
that he ſhall need aſterwards, than for that 
which he urgeth for the preſent; and there- 
| DUES To fore 
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fore Men muſt be perfect in that Rule: Ha 
opertet facere, & illa non omittere, 


A Sixth Precept of this Knowledge is, not to 


engage a Man's {elf peremptorily in any thing, 
though it may ſeem at firſt ſight not very lia- 
ble to Accident, but ever to have a Window 
to fly out at, or a way to Retire ; following 
the Wiſdom in the antient Fable of the two 
Frogs which conſulted when their Plaſh was 


dry, whither they ſhould go: And the one 


moved to go down into a Pit, becauſe it was 
not likely the Water would dry there; but 
the other anſwer'd, True, but if it do, bow 
Pull we get out again? e e 


A Seventh Precept of this Knowledge, is 
that antient Precept of Bzas, .conftrued not to 
any Point of Perfidiouſneſs, but only to Cau- 
tion and Moderation: Both Love as tho 
you were to Hate, and Hate, as tho you were 
to Love: For it utterly betrays all Utility, 


for Men to imbarque themſelves too far into 


_ unfortunate Friendſhips, troubleſome Spleens, 
and humorous Envies or Emulations. | 


BUI I continue this beyond the Meaſureof 
an Example, induc'd thereto, for that I would 
not have ſuch Knowledges which I note as De- 
ficient, to be thought Things Imaginative, or 
in the Air; or an Obſervation or two much 

made of; but Things of Bulk and Maſs, 

_ whereof 
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hereof an End is hatdlier made, than a Be- 
ginning It muſt be likewiſe remembred, 
that theſe Sketches which we have made of 
Deficients, are far from compleat Treatiſes, 
but only as ſmall Pieces for Patterns. And 
laſtly, no Man I ſuppoſe will think, that I 
mean Fortunes are not obtain'd without all 
this ado; For I know they come tumbling into 
ſome Men's Laps, and a Number obtain good 
Fortunes by Diligence, 1n a plain way, little 
intermeddling, and keeping themſelves from 
ER, Po. 


BUT as Cicero, when he ſetteth down an 
Idea of a perfect Orator, doth not mean that 
every Pleader ſhould be ſuch; And fo like- 
wiſe, when a Prince or a Courtier hath been 
deſcribed by ſuch as have handled thoſe Sub- 
jeds, the Mould hath uſed to be made accords 
ing to the Perfection of the Art, and not ac- 
cording to common Practice: So I underſtand 
it, that it ought to be done in the Deſcription 
of a Politique Man; I mean Politique for his 
own Fortune. © N 


BUT it muſt be remembred all this while, | 
that the Precepts which we have ſet down, | 
are all of that Kind, which may be counted 4 
and called Good Arts. For as to Evil Arts, if '| 
a Man yield himſelf a Diſciple to Machiavel, = 
who gives it in Precept; That a Man need [ 

Vol. II. $2 = not . 


* 
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Morld : Becauſe the Fame and Credit of Vit. 


Principle, Cited by Cicero 3 Let our Friends 


if a Man would be an Imitator of L. Cati- 


Dr if any one would convert to his uſe that 
of Lyſander, who was wont to ſay ; That Chil: 
dren are to be deceiv'd with Comfits, and Men 


nicious Poſitions; whereof (as in all other 
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not much trouble himſelf about Virtue it ſelf 


but only the Appearance of it in the Eye of the 


tue is a Furtherance to a Man, but Virtue i 
ſelf a Cumber; and who in another Place 
gives this Rule; That a Politician lay down 
this as a Foundation f his Praftick Wiſdon: 
that he preſuppoſe, that Men can't rightly and 
ſafely be bent and brought to our Will, other, 
wiſe than by Fear; and therefore that he uſ: 
bis utmoſt Endeavours, to. have all Men Ob. 
noxious, and in Dangers, and Streigbts; 80 
that his Politician ſeems to be what the Ita. tn 


lian call ill ſeminatore delle ſpine, a Thor. t 


Sower - Or if a Man would embrace that J th 


W 
al, provided our Enemtes peri; as tel 
| Triumviri did, who Sold the Lives of theit 1; 
Friends, for the Deaths of their Enemies: Or ., 


line, to become an Incendiary and Diſturbet J 7 
of States, to the End, he may fiſh better in 


NY h 
| troubled Waters, and clear his Fortunes; I 
I 


7 he) F a Fire be rais'd in my Fortunes, 
will extinguiſh it not with Water, but Ruin: 


with Oaths ;, and the like corrupt and per- 


Things) there. are more in Number, than of 
So TE: the 


w 
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the good and ſound; if any Man (I ſay) be 
delighted with ſuch polluted Wiſdom ; I de- 
ny not but ſuch an one, diſpenſing with all 
the Laws of Charity and Virtue, and being 
wholly enflaved to the preſling his Fortune, 
may with more compendiouſneſs and ſpeed 
advance it. But * in Life, as it is in Ways, 
the ſhorteſt Way is commonly the fouleſt and 
dirtieſt ; nor indeed is the faireſt Way much 
about. 8 e nn dn 


BUT Men ſhould be ſo far from applying 
themſelves to ſuch corrupt and crooked Arts, 
that rather indeed they ought to ſet before 
their Eyes, not only that general Map of the 
World, That all Things are Vanity and Jexa- 
tion of Spirit; but alſo many other more par- 
ticular Directions, viz. That Being it ſelf, 
without well-Being is a Curſe , and the Great- 
er the Being, the Greater the Curſe, And, 
That the higheſt Reward of Virtue, is Virtue 
ber ſelf; as alſo the ſevereſt Puniſhment of if 
Vice, is Vice it ſelf; according to what the | 
Poet ſays excellently, -- 


Que vobis, que digna Viri, pro talibus auſis i 
Premia poſſe rear ſolvi ? Pulcherrima primum 
Dii Moreſq, dabunt veſtri. PE 

42 Virg. En. 9. 217, &e- 


3 "7 
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% e brave trig Men, what equal Gifts can we 
In recompence of ſuch Deſert, decree 2 ſelf 
The greateſt, ſure, and beſt you can receive, 


The Gods, and your own Conſcious Worth wil oh 
= | wo 
Live. Dryden. 


Nau further, whilſt Men are turning ani 4 
80 their Thoughts every Way, how they 


Deſt conſult their Advancement in the 5 
World, they ovght, in the midſt of theſe 1 
Workings of Thought, to look up to the by 
divine Judgments, and eternal Providence, 7 


which very often ſubverts and brings 9 % 
nought the Machinations, and evil TOs 
(tho never ſo profound) of the Wicked; 

cording to that of Scripture ; He bath. con- 
ceived Iniquity, and ſhall bring forth a wan g 
Thing. Nay, tho' Men ſhould refrain from 


1 
Injury and Evil Arts, yet this reſtleſs, ince- „ 
ſant, and as it were Subbathleſs Aſpiring to ;; 


the Heights of Fortune, pays not the Tribute 
of our Time due unto God: Who (as we f 
may ſee) demands and ſets apart for himſelf ! 
a Tenth of our Subſtance, and a Seventh of 
our Time. For to what purpoſe were it, to 
have an erected Face towards Heaven, and a 
Spirit groveling upon Earth, and eating Duſt 
like the Serpent? An Oblervation which even 
the Heathen could make; 


5 A, aff ligit bumo Divine ee dure. 
AND 


ah AS, 
— 
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ND if any Man ſhould herein flatter him- 
ſelf; that he reſolves to employ his Fortune 
well. tho' he ſhould obtain it ill; as was 
wont to be ſaid of Anprſtns Ceſar, and Septi- 
mins Severus; That either they ſhould never 
have been Born, or never have dyed : They 
did ſo much Miſchief in the Purſuit of their 

Fortune; and ſo much Good, when they 
| were at the Top of it; let him take this 
with kim, that ſuch Compenſation of Evil 
by Good, may be allowed after the Fact; but 
18 deſervedly condemn'd in the Purpoſe. Laſt: 
ly, it would not be amiſs for ns, in that ſwift 
and hot Race towards our Fortune; to cool 
our ſelves a little, with that Elegant Conceit 
of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, in his In- 
ftructions to his Son; That Fortune has ſome- 
thing of the Nature of Women, that for the 
moſt Part ſcor nfiul, 'y turn of humble Servants 
that are too eager in their Courtſhip. But 
this laſt Remedy is for thoſe, whoſe Taſte, 
from ſome Diſtemper of Mind, 18 corrupted. 
Let Men rather Build upon that Foundation, 
which is as the Corner- Stone of Divinity and 
Philoſophy, which aſſert the fame Thing! in 
a manner touching that which ought ro he firſt. 
fourht: forDivinity ſaith, Firſt ſeek ye the Aing- 
dom of God, ani all theſe Things ſhall be added 
unto you ; and Philolophy commands ſome- 
what like this; Seek firſt the Goods of the 


1 3 Mind, 


—— — =ENy — — — — — 
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Mind, and the reſt ſhall be ſupplied, or their 
Abſence ſball not be Prejudicial. And altho' 
the Human Foundation is ſomewhat Sandy, 
as we ſee in M. Brutus, who brake forth into 
that Speech; Ne 


JI reverenc'd Thee, O Virtue, as a Thing, 
but Thou art an Empty Name Vet the Di. 
vine Foundation 1s ſettled upon a Rock. And 
here we conclude the Doctrine of the Conrſy 
of Life for Advancement in the World, 
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, Inſpired Divinity. 


De Angmentis e 


Lib. 5 EO 1. 


2 


prehends the whole Man; and 
wen extends as well to the Reaſon, 


my 
E, 2 


W TY! * as to the Will of Man; To the 


DAN End, that Man may . 


255 


unto God. Wherefore, as we are to obey the 


Divine Law, tho' we find a Reluctancy in our 


Will; So are we to believe the Word of God, 
tho' we find a Reluctancy in our Reaſon. For 


if we believe only that which is agreeable to 
our Reaſon, ve give Aſſent to the Matter, not 
to the Author; Which is no more than we 


would do towards a ſuſpected and diſ- 


credited Witneſs. But that Faith Gen. 18. 


which was accounted to Abraham for 


Righteouſneſs, was of ſuch a Point, as was 


534 that, 


HE Pans of 5 . 


2 A himſelf wholly, and draw near 
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that, at which Sarah laugh'd ; Who therein 
Was an Image of Natural Reaſon. By how 
much therefore any Divine Myſtery is more 
diſcordant, and incredible, fo much the more 
Honour is given to God in Believing it, and 
the Vidtory of our Faith becomes the more No- 
ble. Nay even Sinners, the more they are 
oppreſſed in Conſcience, yet if they repoſe a 
Truſt in the Mercy of God for their Salva- 
tion, do by this ſo much the greater Honour 
to God, for all Deſpair is a Reproach of the 
Deity. Ns Re oy ee OO 


FURTHERMORE (if we conſider the 
Thing aright) more worthy it is to Believe 
than to Anow ;, As we now Know. For in 
Knowledge Man's Mind ſuffers from Senſe, 
which reſults from Things Material; but in 
Belief the Spirit ſuffers from Spirit, and ſuch 
an one as it holdeth far more authoriſed than 


it ſelf, and fo ſuffers from the worthier Agent. 


The Cale is other wiſe in the State of 


i Cor. 13. Glory; for then Faith ſhall ceaſe, and 


We ſnall Know, as we are Known. 


WHEREF ORE we may conclude, that Sa- 


cred Theology muſt be drawn from the Word 


and Oracles of God, not from the Light of 
Nature, or the Dictates of Reaſon, For it is 
written, The Heavens declare the 
Flal. 19. Glory of God: But we find it no 
where written; The Heavens de- 
Rd clare 


L. 
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clare the Will of God. Of this it is pronounc'd, 
Ad legem & teſtimonia; ſi non fecerint ſecun- 
dum verbum illud, &c. Nor does this hold on- 
ly in thoſe Great Myſteries of the Deity, of 
the Creation, of the Redemption, but apper- 
tains alſo to the Law Moral truly Interpreted. 
Love your Enemies; Do good to them that 
bate you, &c. That you may be the Children of. 
your Heavenly Father, who ſendeth © 
his Rain upon the Fuſt and Unjuſt. Mat. 5. 
Which Words certainly deſerve that 
-'Applauſe, Nec vox hominem ſonat : For it is 
a Voice beyond the Light of Nature. So we 
ſee the Heathen Poets, eſpecially when they 
ſpeak Pathetically, ſtill Expoſtulate with Laws 
and Moral DoQrines (which are yet far more 
free and indulgent than Divine Laws) as if 
in a kind of malignity they oppoſed Nature, 


— E quod Natura remittit 
Invida fura negant, —— 


SO Dendamis the Indian to Alexander's 
Meſſengers ; That he had heard indeed ſome- 
what of the Name of Pythagoras, and ſome 
other of the wiſe Men of Greece; And that he 
believed them Great Men ; but that they had © 
one Fault, which was, that they had in too 
great Reverence and Veneration, a certain Ima- 
ginary Thing which they called Law and Man- 
ners. So it muſt be confeſſed, that a great 
part of the Law Moral is of that Perfection, 

where 
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wuhereunto the Light of Nature cannot aſpire: 
Notwithſtanding, what is ſaid, That Men have, 
even from the Light and Law of Nature, 
ſome Notions of Virtue, Vice, Juſtice, Wrong, 
Good, Evil; that is very true. For it is to 
be noted, that the Light of Nature is taken 
in two Senſes, Firſt, As it ſprings from 
Senſe, Induction, Reaſon, Argument, accord- 
ing to the Laws of Heaven and Earth: Se- 
condly, As it 1s imprinted and ſhines upon the 
Spirit of Man by an inward Inſtinct, accord- 


ing to the Law of Conſcience; which is a 
kind of Spark, and the Relicks as it were, of 


his former and primitive Purity. In which 


latter Senſe chiefly, the Soul participates of 
ſome Light to behold and diſcern the Perfe- 


ction of the Moral Law; which Light how- 


ever is not altogether clear, but of ſuch ſort, | 
as to check the Vice rather, than fully to in- 
form the Duty. So then the Doctrine of Re- 


ligion, as well Moral as Myſtical, depends up- 
on Divine Revelation. e us 


THE Uſe notwithſtanding of Human 


Reaſon in Spiritual Things, and the Latitude 


thereof is very great and general. For it is 


not for nothing, that the Apoſtle calls Reli- 
gion, our reaſonable Service of God. Nay, 
the very Ceremonies and Figures of the Old 


Law were full of Reaſon and Signification, 


much more than the Ceremonies of Idolatry, 
and Magick, which were Surd and Mute, 
HE teaching 
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teaching nothing, no not ſo much as inſinua- 
ting any thing. But the Chriſtian Faith, as 
in all Things, ſo particularly in this, deſerves 
to be highly magnified, that it holds and pre- 
ſerves the Golden-mediocrity, as to the Uſe of 
Reaſon, and Diſputation (which is the Off- 
ſpring of Reaſon) between the Law of the 
Heathen and the Law of Mahomet, which 
have embraced the two Extremes. For the 
Religion of the Heathen had no conſtant Be- 
lief or Confeſſion, but left all to the Liberty 
of Argument: And the Religion of Mabomer 
on the other ſide, interdicteth Argument al- 
together; the one having the very Face of 
Errour; the other of Impoſture ; whereas the 
Chriſtian Faith doth both admit and reje& Diſ- 
putation, but according to due Bounds. 


THE Uſe of Human Reaſon in Matters- 
pertaining to Religion is of two Sorts ; The 
one, in the Conception and Apprehenſion of 
the Myſteries of God to us revealed; The 
other, in the Inferring and Deriving of Do- 
 Grine and Direction thereupon, As to the 
Conception of the Myſteries, we ſee God 
vouchſafes to deſcend to the Weakneſs of our 
Capacity, ſo expreſſing and unfolding his My- 
ſteries, as they may beſt be comprehended by 

us; and prafting as it were his Revelations, 
and Holy Doctrine, upon the Conceptions and 
Notions of our Reaſon ; and fo applying his 
Inſpirations to open our Underſtanding, - the 

| Form 
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Form of the Key is fitted to the Ward of the 


Lock. In which reſpe&t notwithſtanding, we 


ought not to be wanting to our ſelves : For 
ſince God himſelf makes uſe of the Means of 
our Reaſon in his Illuminations, we ought 
alſo to exerciſe and turn the ſame every way, 


whereby we may become more capable to re- 


ceive and imbibe the Holy Myſteries; with 
this Caution, that the Mind be dilated, ac- 
cording to its Model, to the Amplitude of the 


_ Myſteries; and not the Myſteries ſtreighten- 


ed and contracted to the narrowneſs of the 
Mind. e e 


3 8 for Inferences, we ought to know, that 


there is allowed us a Uſe of Reaſon, and Ar- 
gumentation (as to Myſteries) Secondary and 
Reſpective, tho? not Original and Abſolute. 


For after the Articles and Principles of Reli— 
gion are once placed, and wholly exempted 
from the Examination of Reaſon; it is then 
permitted unto us to make Deductions and In- 


ferences from them, and according to the Ana- 


logy of them, for our better Direction. In 
Things Natural indeed this holds not. For 


both the Principles themſelves are examinable, 
by Induction, tho' not by Syllogiſm : And 
beſides, thoſe Principles or firſt Poſitions have 
no Repugnancy with that Reaſon, which 


draws down and deduces the Inferior Poſiti- 
ons. The Caſe is otherwiſe in Religion; 
Where both the firſt Propoſitions are their 


On 
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own Supporters, and ſubſiſt by themſelves ; 
And again, they are not regulated by that 
Reaſon, which deduces the conſequent Pro- 
poſitions, Nor does this hold in Religion 
alone, but in other Sciences alſo, both of 
greater and ſmaller Nature; namely wherein 


there are not only Poſita but Placita; for in 


' ſuch alſo there can be no uſe of abſolute Rea- 
ſon. We ſee it familiarly in Games of Wit, 


as Cheſs, or the like; The Draughts or firſt 


Laws of the Game are Poſitive : but How ? 
Merely ad placitum, and not examinable by 
Reaſon ; But then how to direct our Play 


thereupon with beſt Advantage to win the 
Game, is Artificial and Rational. So in Hu- 


man Laws, there are many Grounds and 


Maxims, which are Placita Furis, Poſitive 
upon Authority and not upon Reaſon, and 


therefore not to be diſputed : But what is 
moſt juſt, not abſolutely, but relatively, and 


according to the Analogy of thoſe Maxims, 


That affordeth a large Field of Diſputation. 


Such therefore is that Secondary Reaſon, 


which hath place in Divinity, which is 
grounded upon the Placits of God, _ 


| AND as there is a double Uſe of Human 
| Reafon in Matters Divine, ſo in the ſame Uſe 


allo, there is a double Exceſs. The One, 
when too curious an Inquiry is made into the 
Manner of the Myſtery; The Other, when 
as great Authority 1s attributed to Inferences, 


as 
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as to Principles. For both He may ſeem to 

i be a Diſciple of Nicodemus, who per- 

Joan 3. 4. tinaciouſly inquires, How can a Man 

be Born when he is old? And he can 

in no wiſe be accounted a Diſciple of St. Paul, 

that does not ſometimes inſert in his Do- 
ctrines; I, not the Lord; Or That; 


1 cor. 7. According to my Judgment. For that 


Stile ſuits well moſt Inferences. But 

Men are now too ready to uſurp the Stile, 
Non ego, ſed Dominus, and not only fo, but 
to bind it with the Thunder and Denuncia- 
tion of Curſes, and Anathema's, to the terror 
of thoſe who have not ſufficiently learnt out 
of Solomon, that the cauſeleſi Curſe ſhall not come, 
"Wherefore to my Underſtanding 1t would be 
a wholeſom and very uſeful Courſe, if there 
were a ſober and diligent Treatiſe compiled, 
which is a Kind of Divine Dialectick, might 
give Directions concerning The true Limit: 
and Uſe of Reaſon in Spiritual Things; Which 
would be a Kind of Opiate Medicine, not on- 
ly to quiet and lay aſlcep the Vanity of Cu- 
rious Speculations, wherewith the Schools 


labour, but likewiſe to calm and mitigate the 


Fury of Controverſies, wherewith the Church 
labours. For it cannot but open Men's Eyes 


to ſee that many Controverſies do merely per- 
tain to that which is either not Revealed, or 


Poſitive, and that many others d) grow upon 


weak BT) obſcure Inferences or DeduRions. 


A Treatiſe of tnis Nature we {et down as De- 


ficient, 


Of N Din- 4 17 


Fcient, and Term it Sophron, or, The Righc 
Uſe of Human Reaſon i in Matters Divine. © 


2. IT Imports exceedingly the Peace of the 
Church, that the League of-Chriſtians, pre- 
{cribed by our Saviour, in thoſe two Clauſes, 
which ſeem a little Contradictory, be well and 
clearly expounded : whereof the One defines 
thus; He that is not with us, is 5 
againſt us: The Other thus; He Mat. 12. ;0. 
that is not againſt us, is with us. Mar. 9. 40. 
From hence 1t plainly oo wn 
That there are ſome Articles, wherein who- 
ſoever diſſents, is to be eſteemed as out of the 
| League: And others, wherein a Man may 
diſſent, without breaking the League. For 
the Bonds of Chriſtian Communi- - 
on are ſet down; One Faith, One Epheſ. 4 5. 
a &c. and not, One Rite, 
One Opinion, Thus we ſee the Coat of our 
Saviour was entire without ſeam, _ 
| and fo is the Doctrine of the Joan. 19. 23. 
Scriptures in it ſelf: But the 
Garment of the Church was of divers Co- 
lours, and yet not divided. The Chaff may 
and ought to be ſevered from the Corn in the 
Far; But the Tares muſt not be pulled from 
the Corn. in the Field. When 
Moſes ſaw the Iſraelite and Eg yÞ- Exod. 2. 
tian fighting, he did not ſay, Why 
five you ? but drew his Sword, 7 ſlew the 
Egyptian : But when he faw the two Iſraelites 


tighr, 
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fight, he faid, Ton are Brethren, why trie 
you ? So that it is a Thing of great moment 
and uſe well to define, what, and of what La- 
titude thoſe Points are, which diſcorporate 
Men from the Body of the Church, and caſt 
them out, and quite caſhire them from the 
Communion and Fellowſhip of the Faithful. 
Now if any one think this has been done long 
ago, let him well conſider, with what Since- 
rity and Moderation. In the mean time it is 
likely, that he that makes mention of Peace 
will receive Jehu's Anſwer to the Meſſenger 
(Is it Peace Felbu?) What haſt thou to do 
with Peace? Turn 5 follow me. Peace is 
not the Thing that moſt People love, but 
Party. Notwithſtanding I thought good to 
ſet down amongſt Deficients, as a wholeſom 


; and aps pe Work, a Treatiſe of the Degrees 


nity in the City of God. 3 


9 SEEIN G the Parts of Holy Scripture, 28 
to the Information of Theology, are ſo great, 
we ought eſpecially to conſider their Inter- 
pretation. Nor do we here ſpeak of the Au- 


 Thority of Interpreting them, which is eſta- 


bliſht in the Conſent of the Church, but of 
the Manner of Interpreting them. This | is of 


two Sorts ; Methodical, and Solute, or at large. 
For theſe A Waters, which infinitely ex- 


cel thoſe of Jacob's Well, are drawn forth 
much in the ſame manner, as Natural Waters 


uſe to be out of Wells; which are either 
forced 
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for ced up into a Ciſtern, and ſo convey'd and 
derived by Pipes for Publick and Private Uſe 
or elſe are drawn and received in Buckets and 
Veſſels immediately where they ſpring, to be 
uſed out of hand, as Occaſion requires. The 


former ſort whereof, tho' it ſeem to be the 


more ready, yet in my Judgment is more ſub- 
ject to Corrupt. This is that Method which 
hath exhibited unto us the Scholaſtical Divi- 
nity, whereby Divinity hath been reduc'd in- 
to an Art, as into a Ciſtern; and the Streams 
of Axioms and Poſitions, derived and diſtri- 
buted from thence into all Parts. 


IN this, Men have ſought three Things, 
a Summary Brevity, a compacted Strength, 
and a compleat Perfection: The two firſt of 
which they fail to find, and the laſt they 
ought not to ſeek. For as to Brevity, we ſee 
in all Summary Methods, while Men purpoſe 
to abridge, they give cauſe to dilate. For the 
Sum or Abridgment by Contraction becomes 
Obſcure,, the Obſcurity requires Expoſition, 
and the Expoſition is deduced into large Com- 
mentaries, or into Common Places, and Ti- 
tles, which grow to be more vaſt than the 


Original Writings, whence the Sum was at 


arſt extracted. So we ſee the Volumes of the 
School-Men are greater much than the firſt 
Writings of the Fathers, whence the Maſter | 
of the Sentences made his Sum or ColleRi- 
no. So in like manner the Volumes of the 

Vol, II. V 
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Modern Doctors of the Civil Law exced 
thoſe of the antient Juriſconſults, of which 
Tribonian compiled the Digeſt. So that this 
Courſe of Sums and Commentaries is that 
which doth infallibly make the Body of Sci. 
ences. more immenſe in Quality, and more 
HB 2: 1» ERR 


AND for Strength, it is true, that Know. 
ledges reduced into exact Methods have: 
ſhew of Strength, in that each Part ſeems t 
ſupport and ſuſtain the other: But this j 
more Satisfactory than Subſtantial, like unto 
Buildings, which ſtand by Architecture, and 
Compaction, which are more ſubject to Ruin, 
than thoſe that are Built more ſtrong in their 
ſeveral Parts, tho? leſs Compacted. But it is 
plain, that the more you recede from your 
Grounds, the weaker do you conclude ; and 
as in Nature, the more you remove your {ell 
from Particulars, the greater Peril of Error 
you do incur : So, much more in Divinity, 
the more you recede from the Scriptures b 
Inferences and Conſequences, the more wal 
and dilute are your Poſitions, 


AND as for Perfefion, or Compleatneſ; 
in Divinity, it 1s not to be ſought, which 
makes this Courſe of Artificial Divinity the 
more ſuſpect. For he that will reduce 2 
Knowledge into an Art, will make it round 
and uniform: But in Divinity many + ag 
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muſt be left abrupt, and concluded with this: 
O the Depth of the Wiſdom and Knowledge of 
God, bow unfathomable are his Fudgments, 
and bis Ways untraceable ! So again the Apo- 
ſtle faith, We know in Part; and to have the 
Form of a Total, where there 1s but Matter 
for a Part, cannot be without Supplies by 
Suppoſition and Preſumption. And therefore 
[ conclude, that the true Uſe of theſe Sums 
and Methods hath place in Inſtitutions or In- 
troductions, preparatory unto Knowledge: but 
in them, or by Deducement from them, to 
handle the main Body and Subſtance of a 
Knowledge, is in all Sciences prejudictal, and 
m Divinity Gagerous.” oY 


ieee Doom.” 


AS to the Interpretation of the Scriptures 
Solute and at large, there have been divers 
Kinds introduced and deviſed, ſome of them 
rather curious and unſafe, than ſober and war- 
ranted. Notwithſtanding thus much muſt be 
confeſſed, that the Scriptures being given by 
Inſpiration, and not by Human Reaſon, do 
differ from all other Books in the Author: 
which by Conſequence doth draw on ſome 
Difference to be uſed by the Expoſitor. For 
the Inditer of them did know four Things, 
which no Man attains to know; which are 
the Myſteries of the Kingdom of Glory; the 
Perſection of the Laws of Nature; the Se- 
crets of the Heart of Man; and the future 
Succeſſion of all Ages. For as to the firſt, it 
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is ſaid, He that preſſetb into the Light, 500 | 


| preſent, when by Law and Compaſs he encloſed 
the Deep. To the Third, Neither was it 
needful that any ſhould bear witneſs to him of 


known to the Lord all bis W orks. 


drawn certain Senſes and Expoſitions of Scrip- 


tem facie ad faciem; wherein neverthelel 
there ſeemeth to be a Liberty granted, as fu 


derate Explication of this Anigma. But 1 


and Pqſon; whereof Aliment | Is that, Which 


— — 


be oppreſſed , the Glory. And again, N 
Man ſhall ſee my Face and live. To the Se. 
cond, When be prepared the Heavens I wa 


Man, for he knew well what was in Man 


And to the laſt, From the ann are 


FROM the former two of theſe have been 


tures, which bad need be contained within 
the Bounds of Sobriety; The one Anagogica, 
and the other Philoſophical. But as to th: 
former, Man is not to prevent his Time; J. 
demus nunc per ſpeculum in Fnigmate, tunc an 


as to the poliſhing of this Glaſs, or ſome mo- 
preſs too far into it, cannot but cauſe a Diſſo- 
jution and Overthrow of the Spirit of Man 
For in the Body there are three Degrees df 


that we receive into it ; Aliment, Medicine, 


the Nature of Man can perfectly alter and 


overcome; Medicine is that, which is partly 
converted. by Nature, and partly convertetl 


Nature; and Poyſon is that which worketl 
wholly upon Nature, ſo as that Nature can 
pot 
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not in "any part work upon that. 0 in the | 
„Mind, whatſoever Knowledge Reaſon cannot | 
at all work upon and convert, is a mere In- 
M toxication, and indangers a Diſſolution of the 
Mind and Underſtanding. But for the Lat- 
Ml ter, it hath been extremely ſet on Foot of late 
fl Time by the School of Paracelſus, and ſome 
others, that have pretended to find the Truth 
„Hof all Natural Philoſophy in the Scriptures ; 
ſcandalizing and traducing all other Philoſo- | 
phy, as Heatheniſh and Profane, But there 
" is no ſuch Enmity between God's Word, and 
his Works. Neither do they give Honour to 
nl the Scriptures, as they fapyots. but embaſe 
WM them. For to ſeek Heaven and Earth in the 
WW Word of God, (whereof it is ſaid, Heaven 
„and Earth ſhall paſs, but my N. ord foall not 
%) is to ſeek Temporal Things amongſt | 
Eternal; And as to ſeck Divinity in Philoſo— 1 
Wl phy, is To ſeek the Living amongſt the Dead; | 
WW So to ſeek Philoſophy in Divinity, is to ſeck 
u the Dead amongſt the Living. Neither are [| 
„the Pars or Lavers, whoſe Place was in the = 
. outward part of the Temple, to be ſought 1 
in the Holieft Place of all, where the Ark of 
„the Teſtimony was Seated. And again, th 
Scope or Purpoſe of God, is not to expreſs 
Matters of Nature in the Scriptures, other- 
1 wiſe than in Paſſage, and for application to 
; Man' 5 Capacity, and to Matters Moral or Di- 


vine. And it is a true Rule, Authors alind 
- | — Hh 5 agentis | 
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agentis parva aut boritas. For it were 
ſtrange Concluſion, if a Man ſhould uſe a 8. 
militude for Ornament or Illuſtration fake 
borrowed from Nature or Hiſtory, according 
to vulgar Conceit, as of a Baſilisk, an Unicorn, 
a Centaur, a Briareus, an Hydra, or the like 
that therefore he muſt needs be thought t 
affirm the Matter thereof poſitively to be true 
To conclude therefore, theſe two Interpretz. 
tions, the one by Reduction or Anigmatica|, 
the other Philoſophical or Phyſical, which 
have been received and purſued in 1mitation 
of the Rabbins and Cabaliſts, are to be con- 
; fined with a Noli altum Sapere, ſed time. | 


BUT he two latter Points known to 
God, and unknown to Man; Touching the 
Secrets of the Heart, and the Succeſſions of 
Time; do make a juſt and ſound difference be- 
tween the manner of the Expoſition of the 
Scriptures, and all other Books. For it is an 
excellent Obſervation, which hath been made 
upon the Anſwers of our Saviour Chriſt, to 
many of the Queſtions which were propound- 
ed to him, how that they are impertinent to 
the State of the Queſtion demanded ; the Rea- 
| fon whereof is, becauſe not being like Man, 
who knows Man's Thoughts by his Words, 
but knowing Man's Thoughts immediately, 
he never anſwer'd their Words, but their 
Thoughts. Much in the like manner het: 
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with rhe Scriptures, which being written to 
the Thoughts of Men, and to the Succeſſion 
of all Ages, with a forelig ht of all Hereſies, 
Contradictions, differing Eſiates of the Church, 
yea, and particularly of the Elect, are not to 
be interpreted only according to the Latitude 
of the proper Senſe of the Place, and reſpe- 
ctively towards that preſent Occaſion, wikice- 
upon the Words were uttered ; or in preciſe . 
Congruity or Contexture with the Words be- 

fore or after, or in Contemplation of the prin- 
cipal Scope of the Place, but have in them» 
ſelves not only totally, or colle&ively, but 


diſtributively in Claufes and Words, infinite 


Springs and Streams of Doctrine to water the 
Church in every part, and therefore as the 
Literal Senſe is, as it were the main Stream or 
River : So the Moral Senſe chiefly, and ſome- 

times the Allegorical or Typical are they where- 
of the Church hath moſt uſe : Not that I with 
Men to be bold in Allegories, or Indulgent, or 


light in Alluſions; but that I do much con- 


demn that Interpretation of the Scripture, 
which is only after the manner as Men uſe to 


interpret a Profane Book. 


IN this Part touching the Ex poſition of the 


Scriptures, I can report no Deficience; but 
by way of remembrance this I will add; In 
peruſing Books of Divinity, I find many Books 


of ( Jontroverſies, and many of Common Places 
— H As EAR, And 
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and Treatiſes, a Maſs of poſitive Divinity, as 
it is made an Art: a Number of Sermons and 


Lectures, and many prolix Commentaries up- 


on the Scriptures with Harmonies and Con- 
cordances. But that Form of Writing in Di- 
vinity, which in my Judgment is of all others 
moſt rich and pretious, is poſitive Divinity 
collected upon particular Texts of Scripture 
in brief Obſervations, not dilated into Com- 
mon Places, not chaſing after Controverſies, 


not reduced into Method of Art; a Thing 


abounding in Sermons, which will vaniſh, but 
defective in Books which will remain, and a 
Thing wherein this Age excelleth. For I am 
perſwaded, and I may ſpeak it with an Ab/ 
invidia verbo, and no ways in derogation of 
Antiquity, but as in a good Emulation be- 
| tween the Vine and the Olive; That if the 
Choice, and beſt of thoſe Obſervations upon 
Texts of Scriptures which have been made 
diſperſedly in Sermons, in the ſpace of theſe 
Forty Years and more (leaving out the Large- 
neſs of Exhortations and Applications there- 
upon) had been ſet down in a Continuance, it 
had been the beſt Work of Divinity, which 
had been written fince the Apoſtles Times. 


And certainly as Wines, which at the firſt 
Treadipg run gently, are pleaſanter, than 
| thoſe forc'd by the Wine-Preſs ; (for theſe 


Jaſt of the Stone and Skin of the Grape;) 


$0 thoſe Doctrines are exceeding wholeſom 


ns; Math: 
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and ſweet, which flow from Scriptures gent- 
ly preſs'd, and are not wreſted to Controver- 
fies, or Common Places. Such a Treatiſe we 

will term the Emanations of Scripture into 
Poſitive Doctrines. e 


Of the Matter of Divinity. 

4. THE Matter informed or revealed by 
Divinity is of two Kinds, Matter of Belief, and 
Truth of Opinion : And Matter of Service 
and Adoration ; which is alſo judged and di- 
rected by the former; The One being as 
the internal Soul of Religion, and the Other 
as the external Body thereof. And therefore 
the Heathen Religion was not only a Wor- 
ſhip of Idols, but the whole Religion was an 
Hol in it ſelf, for it had no Soul, that is, no 
Certainty of Belief or Confeſſion, as a Man 
may well think, conſidering the chief Doctors 
of the Church were the Poets, and the Rea- 
fon was, becauſe the Heathen Gods were not 
jealous Gods, but were glad to be admitted in-, 
to part, as they had Reaſon. Neither did 
they reſpect Purity of Heart, ſo they might 
have external Honour and Rites = 


BUT out of theſe two do reſult and iſſue 
four main Branches of Divinity; Faith, Man- 
ners, Liturgy, and Government, Faith con- 
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tains the Doctrine of the Nature of God, 
of the Attributes of God, and of the Works 
of God. The Nature of God conũſteth of 
three Perſons in Unity of Godhead. The 


Attributes of God are common to the Deity, 


or reſpective to the Perſons. The Works of 
God Summary are two, that of the Creation, 


and that of the Redemption. And both theſe 


Works, as in Total they appertain to the Uni- 


ty of the Godhead; So in their Parts they 


refer to the three Perſons : That of the Crea- 
tion in the Maſs of the Matter, to the Fa- 
ther ; in the Diſpoſition of the Form, to the 
Son; and in the Continuance and Conſerva- 
tion of the Being, to the Holy Spirit: So 

That of the Redemption, in the Election and 
Counſel, to the Father; in the whole Ad 
and Conſummation, to the Son; and in the 
Application, to the Holy Spirit: For by the 


Holy Ghoſt was Chriſt conceived in Fleſh, 


and by the Holy Ghoſt are the Elect regene- 
rate in Spirit. This Work likewiſe we con- 
ſider either effectually in the Elect, or pri- 
vately in the Reprobate, or according to the 
Appearance in the Viſible Churcn. 


E FOLK Manners, the Doctrine thereof is 
contained in the Law, which diſcloſeth Sin. 
The Law it ſelf is divided according to the 


Edition of thereof, into the Law of Nature, 


the Law Moral, and the Law Poſitive ; and 


accord- 
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according to the Stile, into Negative and Af- 
firmative, Prohibitions and Commandments. 
Sin in the Matter and Subject thereof, is di- 
vided according to the Commandments in 
the Form thereof, it referreth to the three 
Perſons in Deity; Sins of Infirmity againſt 
the Father, whoſe more ſpectal Attribute is 5 
Power: Sins of Ignorance againſt the Son, 
whoſe Attribute is Wiſdom: And Sins of Ma- 
lice againſt the Holy Ghoſt, whoſe Attribute is 
Grace or Love. In the Motions of it, it either 
moveth to the Right Hand, or to tue Left; 
either to blind Devotion, or to profane and 
libertine Tranſgreſſion, either in impoſing Re- 
ſtraint, where God granteth Liberty, or in 
: taking Liberty, where God impoſeth Re- 
ſtraint. In the Degrees and — of it, it 
divideth it ſelf into Thought, Word, or Ag. 
And in this Part I commend much the didu- 
cing of the Law of God to Caſes of Conſci- 
ence, for that I take indeed to be a breaking, # 
and not exhibiting whole, of the Bread of \ 
Life. But that which quickneth both theſe | 
Doctrines of Faith and Manners is, the Eleva- ſj 
tion and Conſent of the Heart, whereunto 
appertain Books of Exhortation, Holy Medi. 
4 tation, Chriſtian Reſolution, and the like, 


FOR the Liturgy: or Service, it confiſteth 
of the Reciprocal Acts between God and Man, 
which on the Part of God, are the Preaching | 
of the Word, and the Sacraments, which are 


Seals 


BBB 
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Seals to the Covenant, or as the Viſible Word: 
And on the Part of Man, Invocation of the 
Name of God, and under the Law, Sacrifices, 
which were as Viſible Prayers or Confeſſions, 
but now the Adoration being in Spirit and 
Truth, there remain only the Calves of the 
Lips, altho? the uſe of Holy Vows of Thank- 
fulneſs and Retribution, may be accounted al- 
lo as ſealed Petitions. I e 


AND for the Government of the Church, 
it conſiſteth of the Patrimony of the Church, 
the Franchiſes of the Church, and the Offices, 
and the Juriſdictions of the Church, and the 
Laus of the Church directing the Whole. All 

which have two Conſiderations; the One in 
themſelves; the Other, how they ſtand com- 
patible and agreeable to the Civil State. This 
Matter of Divinity is handled either in Form 
of Inſtruction of Truth: or in Form of Confu- 
tation of Falſehood. The Declinations from Re- 


!ligion, beſides the Primitive, which is Atheiſm 


and the Branches thereof, are three, Hereſies, 
Idolatrie, and Witch-craft : Hereſies, when we 
ſerve the true God with a falſe Worſhip: Idola- 
trie, when we Worſhip falſe Gods, ſuppoſing 
them to be true: And Witch-craft, when we 
adore falſe Gods, knowing them to be wicked 
and falſe. For Witch-craft is the height of Lo- 
latrie. And yet we ſee tho' thoſe be true De- 
grees, Samuel teacheth us that they are all of 
2 Nature, when there is once a receding from 
vals the 


3 
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the Word of God, for he faith, Quaſi pecea- 


tum ariolandi eſt repugnare, & quaſi ſeclus 


Idolatriæ nolle acquieſcere, 


THESE Things I have paſſed over fo 

briefly, becauſe I can report no Deficience con- 
cerning them: For I can find no Space or 
Ground that lieth vacant and unſown in the 


Matter of Divinity; ſo diligent have Men 


been, either in ſowing of good Seed, or in 


ſowing Tares. 7 


THUS have I made it as it were a ſmall 


Globe of the Intellectual World, as faith- 


fully as I could; together with a Deſigna- 
tion and Deſcription of thoſe Parts, which 
I find, either not conſtantly occupied, or not 


ſufficiently improved, by the Induſtry and La- 


bour of Man. In which Work, if I have in 
any Point receded from the Opinion of the 
| Antients, I would have it interpreted as done 


with a Deſign of Proceeding in Melius, not in 


Aliud ;, with Purpoſe of Amendment and Pro- 


ficience; and not of Change and Innovation. 


For I could not be true to my ſelf, nor to the 
Argument I handle, If I were not willing to 
go beyond others; But yet not more willing, 
than to have others go beyond me again. 
Which may the better appear by this, that I 


have propounded my Opinions naked and un- 


armed, not ſeeking to preoccupy the Liberty 
of Men's Judgments by diſputatious Confuta- 
FVHÄTFLikn tions 
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tions. 
Tam in good Hope, that if the firſt Reading 
move an Objection, the ſecond Reading will 
make an Anſwer, And in thoſe Things 
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For in any thing that is well ſet down, 


wherein I have chanced to err, I am ſure [ 
have offered no Violence to Truth by litigious 


Arguments ; which certainly have this con- 


trary Effect and Operation, that they add Au- 
thority to Error, and deſtroy the Authority 
of that which is well Invented. For Contro- 


verſie is an Honour to Falſehood, as on the 
other ſide it is a Repulſe to Truth. In the 


mean time, I call to mind an Anſwer Themi- 


ftocles made, who, when a Deputy from an 


inconſiderable Village, had boaſted great Mat- 
ters of it in a ſet Harangue, takes him up 


thus, Friend, ſays He, Tour Words require a 
State. Certainly it may very well be object- 
ed to me, That my Words ask an Age. A 


whole Age perhaps to Prove them; And ſeve- 


ral Ages, to Perfect them. Nevertheleſs, ſee- 
ing even the greateſt Things are owing to 


their Beginnings, it will be enough for me to 
bave Sown unto Poſterity, and the Immortal 


SG God + Whoſe Divine Majeſty I humbly Im- 


plore, thro' his Son, and our Saviour, that He 
would Vouchſafe graciouſly to Accept theſe, 


and ſuch like Sacrifices of Human Underſtand- 
ing, ſeaſoned with Religion, as with Salt, and 
Offered firſt to His Giory, and next to the 


Honour of your Majeſty, tro whom on Earth 
I am moſt bounden, N 
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